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FARMING BY TELEPHONE 


Sitting propped up in bed, on a Penn- | talk to any of the men while they are 


sylvania farm, is a man who does all 
his farming by telephone and his brain. 
Five gruelling years that would have 
taken all the spirit and courage out of 
ninety-nine men in a hundred have 
been spent in bed by this farmer. For 
five years before this he was an in- 
valid and unable to do any work. His 


handicap was not only lack of physical | 


strength. To begin with, the farm was 
run-down and not earning a profit; the 
buildings were in poor condition, and 
the place had received the traditional 
black eye. 

The bedridden farmer, who was 
seized with an obscure nervous break- 
down, had to back up and fight or go 
under. So he backed up in bed, began 
to work with his brain where his hands 
and feet had failed him—and he won 


Instead of being a burden upon others, , 


he is making money. Instead of being 
mentally depressed and embittered, he 
is getting a full day’s enjoyment out 


of life and making the best of a bad , 


situation. 
Being unable to work himself, one 
of his first problems was to hire men 


and keep in touch with them, a prob- | 


lem which he worked out by telephone. 
He began to study his soil and experi- 
ment with crops. Instead of being dis- 
couraged and quitting, he began to 
study, as he only had a limited rural 
school education to begin with. He 
subscribed for farm papers and stud- 
ied them; he sent for agricultural bul- 
letins and publications of the state 
colleges and experiment stations, and 
adapted their methods to his farm. 


He has planned and directed the | 


farm work from the bed, and has ac- 
complished almost wonderful results. 
Many of the improvements to the farm 
he has never even seen. When he was 
taken ill, the farm was in bad shape, 
and the income was very small. The 
fields were filled with stumps. The 
only tile drain on the farm was in the 
cellar. Fence corners were filled with 
bushes. 

Gradually, under his direction, the 
farm has been improved until it is as 
desirable a farm as can be found in 
the county. Old fence rows have been 
cleaned out, stumps removed, and the 
waste ground put under cultivation. 
Every field on the farm has been 
brought up to a high state of fertility 
by drainage and the application of ma- 
nure, lime, and fertilizers. 
been introduced and a modern barn 
erected under his direction. 

By example, he has taught his fel- 
low farmers many better methods of 
farming. The first man to recognize 
the value of a silo in that section, and 
to build one, was this physically help- 
less farmer. The biggest undertaking 
was the remodeling and rebuilding of 
the old barn. He directed all the car- 
penter work and drew the plans while 
in his bed. Every feature of the barn 
is modern and _ practical, including 
many labor saving devices. 

One handy feature of the barn is the 
granary. A device in the basement so 
arranged to permit the bagging of grain 
from each bin, by means of a short 
outlet chute in the bottom of each bin. 
A detachable chute can be attached to 
any of the bins easily and quickly. It 
is operated by a lever, so that sacks 
can be filled from any bin in rapid 
order. A wagon is then backed to the 


Alfalfa has 





door of the basement, and the sacks | 
of grain trucked into it without any | 


heavy lifting, as the basement floor 
and the wagon box are nearly on a 
level. Such time and labor saving de- 


vices are to be found ‘throughout the | 


barn. 

The farming is reduced to a system, 
and goes on like clock-work. Each 
morning the men get their instruc- 


tions as to what work to do, and are 
told just how to do it. 


If he wants to 


in the barn or on the farm, he simply 
presses an electric button near his 
bed. This rings a loud gong, and calls 
the men to the telephone. By press- 
ing different buttons, he can ring a 
bell in any room of the house. He is 
awakened by an alarm clock in his 
room each morning, when he then calls 
the hired help by ringing their bells. 
The electric system he has had in- 
stalled includes the farm telephones, 
electric call system, battery electric 
lighting, and a method of disconnect- 
ing during a lightning storm. 

The latest and most improved meth- 
ods of farming are studied from bulle- 
tins of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, farm magazines, 
and books. He is as well informed on 
most subjects as the average college 
graduate. He is well read in his- 
tory, is fond of mathematics, and un- 
derstands electricity. He has accom- 


plished all this under adverse condi- 











Hundreds of doilars have been saved 
in this way, and better results have 
been attained. The needs of the soil 
as well as of each crop are studied, 
and many different formulas used. For 
the home mixed goods he uses nitrate 
of soda and dried blood for nitrogen, 
acid phosphate tor his phosphoric acid, 
and muriate of potash for the potash. 
About $7 a ton is saved from prices 
asked for commercial fertilizers. 

Excellent results have been accom- 
plished from the use of lime. The men 
bring him samples of soil from dif- 
ferent fields, and he tests it by means 
of litmus paper while they are at 
work. To do this, he piaces a small 
quantity in a dish, moistens it, and 
inserts a piece of blue litmus paper. 
If it turms red, he knows the soil 
needs lime, the degree of acidity be- 
ing estimated by the time taken to 
change the litmus paper to red, and 
the amount of lime required to change 
it back to blue. 











tions which would have rendered most 
persons totally helpless and made 
them a burden upon those taking care 
of them. To begin with, he had only 
a limited rural school education. 
The start towards progress was 
made in discouraging circumstances. 
The soil was exhausted of fertility, 
the buildings were in poor condition, 
and nothing was being sold from the 
farm. His planning has overcome 
these conditions. This success that 
has been achieved by a man unable to 
do any of his own manual work is an 
illustration of the value of study and 
the practice of modern methods, some- 
times sneered at as “book farming.” 
It did not take him long to figure 
out what he could save by mixing his 
fertilizer on the farm, which he has 
been doing for a number of years, 


He Had to Back Up in Bed and Fight or Go Under. 





The first alfalfa field was started 
two years ago, a thin corn stubble 
soil, which had been heavily manured, 
being selected for the trial. The field 
was summer fallowed, heavily limed 
at the rate of two tons to the acre, 
soil inoculated, and 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 150 pounds of muriate 
of potash used to the acre. Twenty 
pounds of high-grade alfalfa seed were 
distributed over the field the last of 
July, a weeder being used to cover the 
seed. In a month, there was a thick 
mat of alfalfa covering the ground, the 
plants being from twelve to eighteen 
inches in height. The crop was ieft 
standing for winter protection. The 
next spring it came on rapidly, and 
that year three cuttings averaging four 
tons to the acre were harvested. He 
is now gré6wing several acres of the 














A Modem Barn With Silo Was Planned to Replace the Old One. 
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crop, and other farmers in the vicinity 
are following his example, as they did 


in building silos, using lime, mixing 
fertilizers, and draining their wet 


lands. 

Corn, oats, rye, potatoes, and straw- 
berries are his main crops, and he has 
been remarkably successful with all 
of them. The seed corn is selected 
from the best stalks in the fall, care- 
fully cured and dried. Not an ear is 
planted in the spring until it is proved 
to be good by means of a germination 
box. He exercises the same care with 
other crops. For the last twenty years 
an average of two acres of strawber- 
ries have been grown, the total year- 
ly production being about 250 crates. 
Fourteen hundred bushels of potatoes 
were harvested last year from five 
acres, which was about twice the av- 
erage yield. For potatoes, he uses a 
fertilizer formula of 4-8-8. 

The dairy consists of about twelve 
Jersey cows kept for butter purposes, 
Balanced rations are fed, and only the 
profitable ones kept. Skimmilk is uti- 
lized for hog feeding as well as for 
the poultry. From thirty to fifty hogs 
are kept. 

The work is so thoroughly systema- 
tized that the location of every tree 
on the farm, and the order of things 
in the barn, is known by this man. 
By being liberal with his help, he gets 
One of the men said if 
he wanted to know where to find a 
tool, he simply had to go to the house 
and ask the proprietor, or call him 
over the telephone. 

In spite of the affliction that has left 
him physically helpless, he is cheerful 
and pleasant at all times. He is a 
keen, active, thinking farmer, who has 
attained a remarkable education from 
his bed, and made it the means of 


| achieving great success in developing 


a run-down farm to a high state of 
productivity and profit, with modern 
conveniences and improvements. His 
success surely proves that brain work 


and careful planning is of as much 
importance as muscle and _ physical 


energy in farming. 

Comparatively few farmers outside 
of his own neighborhood, even in his 
own county, know he is an invalid. 
One farmer of his county had heard 
more or less about his farm, and of his 
alfalfa fields. One day he decided to 
visit the farm. He drove to a field 
where some men were working. He 
introduced himself and asKed if the 
proprietor was at home. When they 
said he was in the house, ill, the vis- 
itor said he would call at another time 
as he did not want to disturb him, 
was simply a temporary 
illness. Then the men said he had 
been an invalid for ten years, but that 
the visitor could go in the house and 
do any business with him. It was 
here one of the most remarkable farm- 
was met. This 
man says he went back later and had 
a more extended visit with him, and 
got some pictures. He has never seen 
the barn which he planned, nor even 
the pictures, until shown copies of 
those which are reproduced here. 

Many men in the city with whom he 
has done business, sold produce, and 
bought feed, fertilizer,. etc., do not 
know their customer is physically an 
invalid. Although they know him by 
correspondence and felephone calls, 
never having seen him, they regard 
him as simply an ordinary farmer. 

He has his problems and obliga- 
tions to meet the same as other farm- 
ers who are able to work in the field 
every day, but he seems to be meeting 
them with great success. He econo- 
mizes wherever possible, and figures 
how he can get the greatest returns 
from a given investment. He saves 
by having his fertilizer mixed on the 


(Continued on page 197) 
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to which the subscription has been | pal id. 
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avorif any readers advis« us pre omptly should 
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Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
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The Progress of Reforms 
Reformers, 
betterment, or rather the 
of the conditions under which people 
live and work, are prone to say with 
the wife of Sisera: Why is the chariot 


in their zeal for human 
betterment 


of reform so long coming? The prog- 
ress of reform in all ages and in all 
countries is slow. First a John the 


Baptist crying in the wilderness. He 
prepares the way. Then comes ridi- 
cule, and opposition, and political pro- 
scription, and sometimes social. But 
if the reformer is a true man and has 
a genuine cause of reform at heart, 
success follows. It may be slew in 
coming, but in the end it comes. 

Let us illustrate this by the devel- 
opment of railroad reform. Forty 
years ago, the granges in the various 
states in the west raised the question 
as to whether the state had the right 
to control rates of fare and freight 
within the state. This was regarded 
by the politicians as a craze that had 
come over the people, a kind of ob- 
session, a germ disease in the air, 
which would soon pass away. It did 
partly, through the fault of the lead- 
ers in yielding to the lure of office; 
but it did not pass away entirely, and 
the supreme court of the United 
States decided that the state had the 
right to control intra-state rates, that 
is, rates within the state. 

Years passed, and the question then 
arose as to whether the United States 
had the right to control interstate 
rates. After many years of agitation 
and the defeat of some prominent pol- 
iticians who failed to see what was 
coming. we secured the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was a dead 
thing until about 1905. Since that it 


has been a very live thing indeed: but 
it was twenty-five years before the 
child had any teeth. 


Our older readers can easily remem- 
ber when rebates were the common- 
est kind of a common thing in every 


city and town and station in the west. 
They can remember when some one 
man had a rebate of five or ten dol- 
lars per car not only on what he 
shipped himself. but on what others 
shipped through him. The result was 
that he got the whole business, and 
everybody else had to ship throveh 
him. They can very well remember 


when no man handling lumber or flour 
or coal knew what rate another man 
was getting except by the price at 
which he sold his prodnct. That is all 
past. Now every dealer, every ship- 
per. stands on the same basis. 


It is but a matter of a few vears 


past when every person who did any | 


great amount of business, every poli- 
tician, every member of the legisla- 


ture or of congress, every judge from 


| 








the supreme court down to the county 
judge, rode on a pass. It is but a 
short time since every delegate to a 
political convention in Iowa was car- 
ried on a pass of one of two railroads. 
Having accepted a pass, they were 
obliged to do what the railroad people 
asked them to do; and two men ran 
the state. If a young man had ambi- 
tions in a political way, he must 
one or the other of these men. 

did they work it? Through the pass. 
We can remember the ridicule that 
was heaped upon the one man in the 
state of lowa who vear after year pre- 
sented an anti-pass bill. He was ridi- 
culed and laughed at; and yet he won. 
Men voted for the anti-pass bill who 
had passes in their pockets, and who, 
in their whole political life, had never 
paid a cent for railroad fare. The 
anti-pass bill won, just as it has won 
even in the state of Illinois, dominat- 
ed by the city of Chicago with its vast 
corporation interests. Surely, the hour 
of redemption draweth nigh! We all 
feel better paving our fare. No longer 
does the conductor tip his hat out of 
respect to the man who carries a pass. 
We have at last democracy in travel. 

When the brood sow lies down to 
give her pigs nourishment, and the 
little fellows seek the fountain of life, 
they seem to work hard for a long 
time without getting any results: but 
by and by the elixir of life for them 
comes, and comes fast. And so has 
reform, especially in railroad matters, 
come fast. Notice how one railroad, 
that controlled all the traffic—freight 
and passenger—in New England, has 
been compelled, like Crockett’s coon, 
to come down, to let loose of all the 
other railroads, and get rid of its trol- 
ley lines. Unless they can show that 
it is for the public good, they will be 
obliged to separate themselves from 
their line of steamers also. It will not 
be long till every railroad in-the Uni- 
ted States that owns trolley and com- 
peting lines will be obliged to let go 
of competing lines, and _ will be 
brought to see that it is to their in- 
terest to do so without a law suit. 

The result of all this legislation on 
railroad matters gives encouragement 
to other reforms and to reformers. A 
man can afford, if he be a clear-head- 
ed, thoroughly honest man, with a real 
vision, to stand misrepresentation, 
abuse, political ostracism, social os- 
tracism, if he can live to see the day 
when his reform is accomplished. He 
ean afford it whether he lives to see 
that day or not; for we suspect that 
one of the most tomforting things, 
when a man lies down to die, is the 
thought that he has constantly striven 
to make this world a little better for 
his having lived in it. All this with 
reference to sensible men with a true 
vision. 

The world has little respect for the 
man who gets onto the reform wagon 
because he thinks it will give him 
honor or office or position. The best 


see 


How 


|} things done in this world are not done 








for honor or office or money, but sim- 
ply because they are right and needed. 
Honors that come from _ right-doing 
wear well. Honors that come simply 
from getting on the band wagon, get- 
ting on a wave-and riding in on it, 
are perishable. The world soon for- 
gets them and those that wear them. 
Halos can’t be picked up and put on 
the head. They must be grown; and 
the real halo grows from within and 
not from without. It is recognized by 
men who are in sympathy with truth, 
justice and righteousness; and the re- 
spect of such men is something for 
which any man may well be thankful. 





Expensive Economy 


In some sections of our territory, 
money is rather close with farmers. 
The dry weather last summer cut 
short the crops in parts of southern 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Many farmers in these sections find it 
necessary to buy feed, and feel that 
they must practice strict economy un- 
til a crop can be raised. This condi- 
tion is reflected in our subscription 
correspondence. An occasional read- 
er writes that, much as he likes the 
Farmer, he can not renew this year 
because money is scarce with him. 

We have ‘no criticism to make of 
the man who feels he must economize. 
Fortunately, the farmer can cut down 
expenses more easily than most men. 
He can come closer to living without 
money than any other class. He 
grows his own meat, bread and vege- 
tables. He can wear his old clothes, 
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He 


has few necessary personal ex- 
penses. And when money is scarce, 
he very wisely cuts out those things 


which are not really needed. 

But there is such a thing as false 
economy—economy that does. not 
economize. For example, you have 
been a subscriber to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. The subscription expires, and you 
receive t! customary request for 
newal. ‘ou have found the Farmer 
helpful in the past. You have had in- 
formation from it that enabled you to 


make or save many times the sub- 
scription price. The general editori- 
als may have given you a new point 
of view occasionally. Your wife has 


found comfort in the home department 


—and the children have been enter- 
tained by the stories she has read to 
them. Perhaps your boys have been 


started to thinking for themselves by 
reading the Boys’ Corner. But money 
is scarce, and you want to economize. 
So you decide that this year you will 


not renew. 

Now that is what we call false econ- 
omy. Why? Because, in the first 
place, you will not save any money by 
it. If you will reed \Valiaces’ karmer 
carefully, you will save or make ev- 
ery year a good many dollars for evy- 
ery dollar you pay for it. This is the 
universal experience. Second, you 
will miss the Farmer, your wife will 


miss it, and the children will miss it. 
You will not be so happy without it. 


You will be more likely to get dis- 
couraged, and a discouraged man is 
beaten. 

Instead of permitting your subscrip- 
tion to lapse, renew promptly, and 
make use of us to help solve your 
problems. We will stand by you, farm 


with you, and help you most right now 
when you most need help. No one 
needs Wallaces’ Farmer more than 
the man who is hard up and must 
make every lick count. 





President Wilson on Trust 
Control 


President Wilson, having secured 
the passage of the tariff bill and of 
the currency bill, appeared in person 
before a joint meeting of the senate 
and house, and elaborated on the 


methods by which he proposes to at- 
tack the trust problem, which has 
vexed the three or four preceding ad- 
ministrations. Our readers may be 
interested in a brief summary giving 
merely the points of attack: 


First—Prohibition of interlocking 
directorates of great corporations, 
whether they be banks, railroad, in- 


surance, commercial, or public serv- 
ice bodies. That is, a man must not 
be a director in a number of differ- 
ent corporations through which he 
may deal with himself. 

Second—A law giving the Inter- 
stata Commerce Commission power to 
determine how much capital railroads 
need for the proper conduct of their 
business; in other words, what 
amount of bonds and stocks they may 
be allowed to issue. In other words, 
he proposes to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to say 
to what-extent they may inflate either 
their stock or bond issues, the idea 
being that these issues, whether of 
stock or bonds, shall tell the truth; 
that for every dollar of capitalization 
issued there must be a dollar in the 
business. 


Third—A definition of “unlawful 
restraints of trade” by explicit legis- 
lation supplementing the Sherman 
law. 


Fourth—The creation of a commis- 
sion to aid the courts and to act as a 
clearing house of information in help 
ing business to conform to the laws. 

Fifth—Provision of penalties and 
punishment of individuals responsible 
for unlawful business practices. In 
other words, he would not fine the 
corporation that does wrong, but the 
man or men in the corporation who 
have ordered the wrong to be done; a 
jail or penitentiary sentence instead 
of a fine. F 

Sixth—He proposes to prohibit hold- 
ing companies; that is, one corpora- 
tion holding the stock of another cor- 
poration; and suggests that men must 
elect as to which corporation they will 
represent as director, and one only. 

Seventh—He proposes to give the 
private individual the right to insti- 
tute suits for redress of wrongs suf- 
fered where the government has al- 
ready tried the case and decided 
against the corporation. In other 
words, if a man has heen injured by 


re- | 











a corporation, and one man _ has 
proved the injury growing out of the 
actions of that corporation, then an- 
other man who has suffered the same 
injury from it is entitled to redress 
without going into a lawsuit. 

This, it will be seen, is an 
reversal of the methods of dealing 
with trusts adopted by either McKin- 
ley, Taft or Roosevelt. Let us hope 
it will succeed; but before giving an 
opinion on it, let us wait to see it 
tried out. 


entire 





Church and Community 
Improvement 


A correspondent writes: 

“In church improvement I wish 
there might be a way to overcome the 
evil of ring rule end boss manage- 
ment. Special training in good man- 
ners and parliamentary practice based 


on the grace of charity has been 
talked of a great deal, but ‘leaders’ of 


like the leaders of 
creation. Charity is 

It too often means 

Won't you take up 
this feature in a big way? The coun- 
try church is all in a mix. How would 
you start anew in communities of all 
kinds and shades of ideas, and make 
a success right away, quick?” 

We would not attempt to make a 
success “right away, quick.” All ed- 
ucational processes are slow. Good 
things grow like the grains. You can 
not force the process very much. You 
may cultivate and maintain favorable 
conditions, but the growing has to be 
done from within, and is the develop- 
ment of the life principle. 

It is quite true that leaders of men, 
whether in the church or out of it, 
have a god deal of human nature. 
We have somewhere read that the 
strife as to who should be greatest in 
doing good is very ancient. It goes a 
long time back; and this can not be 
cured all at once. The ability to be 
unselfish and to take broad views of 
things is a grace that it takes a long 
time to develop. 

Suppose we are in a community 
with helf a dozen different denomipa- 
tions represented, each meaning well 
and really doing good work, but put- 
ting emphasis on the less important 
things, working competitively rather 
than coodperatively. In that case we 
would not say a word about special 
doctrines on which there may be a 
difference of opinion, nor about forms 
of worship or the things that divide. 

We would first make a_ thoreugh 
survey of the country around, getting 
all the churches to take part im tlirt, 
if possible. We would thus find cut 
how many people there are in the 
community, where they live (on what 
section or quarter section), which 
ones go to church, and which do not, 
how many are adherents, or hangers- 
on, how many of the children go to 
Sabbath school, how the people spend 
their Sabbaths. We would thus get 
the problem up before each church. 
On an average, no mere than half the 
people in the average country com- 
munity go to church with any regu- 
larity; and the boys usually drop out 
of Sabbath school just when they 
ought to be Kept in it, at the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives. 

Then we .would study the’ situation 
very carefully, and find out what big 
thing ought to be done in that com- 
munity. It may be a better school. 
It may be a social center. It may be 
a codperative creamery or elevator. It 
may be games and sports that build 
up character instead of those that de- 
moralize. It may even be good roads 
out of material within reach of the 
people in that locality. It may be 
such a prosaic thing as better farm- 
in 


men are too often 
the lower animal 
said to mean love. 
soft condonement. 


g. 

We would try to get all the people 
interested in this one thing, whatever 
it may be. Get them united for some 
one purpose in the line of community 
betterment, something that needs to 
be done and should be done, and thus 
get them to working together. When 
this is accomplished, the rest will 
solve itself. 

When a whole community gets to 
going to church, there will not be too 
many churches. If there are churches 
that are inefficient, they will drop out 
by and by. We must not expect to set 
up this New Jerusalem all at once. It 
is a thing of life, and things which 
have life grow. No good thing that 
we know of comes all at once, and 
they usually start from small begin- 
nings. 
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Taking Stock of Our Agri- 
cultural Resources 


The Department of Agriculture has 
been taking stock of the agricultural 
resources, and has issued a prelimi- 
nary estimate based on reports from 
85,000 correspondents. These reports 
were obtained in order to gather in- 
formation as to the tillable area of the 
United States, the amount of land that 
can not be used for crops that have to 
be plowed, but are valuable for pas- 
ture or fruits, and the total area that 
never can be used for agricultural 
purposes—waste land. 

According to this estimate, the en- 
tire United States contains 1,903,000,- 
000 acres. Of this area about 60 per 
cent, or 1,141,000,000 millions, is esti- 
mated to be tillable, that is, capable 
of being brought under cultivation by 
means of the plow. This includes the 
land that is already cultivated and 
that which may be brought under cul- 
tivation in the future by drainage, ir- 
rigation, clearing, etc. Nineteen per 
cent, or 361,000,000 acres, are esti- 
mated to be non-tillable, but valuable 
for pasture or fruits. Only 21 per 
cent, or 399,000,000 acres, is estimated 
to be of no use agriculturally at pres- 
ent or in the future. 

According to the census of 1909, the 
land area in crops, where acreage was 
given, was 311,000,000 acres, about 16 
per cent of the total land area, and 
about 27 per cent of the estimated till- 
able area of the United States outside 
of our foreign possessions. In other 
words, when the country is fully de- 
veloped, around 375 acres may be 
tilled for every 100 acres that are now 
tilled. 

The statistics in this estimate are 
too lengthy for publication, but we 
give the estimates of states in which 
we have very considerable circulation, 
for the benefit of our readers. The 
percentage of potentially tillable land 
—that is, land that may be cultivated 
in the future as well as that already 
under cultivation—in the state of Ohio 
was 87; Indiana, 88; Illinois, 89; 
Michigan, 84; Wisconsin, 79; Minne- 
sota, 84; Iowa, 91; Missouri, 77; North 
Dakota, 80; South Dakota, 75; Nebras- 
ka, 72; Kansas, 85 per cent. The per- 
centage of non-tillable land in these 
states was as follows: Ohio, 9; In- 
diana, 8; Illinois, 7; Michigan, 9; Wis- 
consin, 13; Minnesota, 10; Iowa, 6; 
Missouri, 15; North Dakota, 14; South 
Dakota, 18; Nebraska, 21; Kansas, 11 
per cent. The waste land in these 
states is as follows: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Kansas, each 4 per cent; 
Michigan, South Dakota and Nebraska, 
7 per cent; Wisconsin and Missouri, 
8 per cent; Minnesota and North Da- 
kota, 7 per cent; Iowa, 3 per cent. 

According to this same census re- 
port, the percentage of land area in 
crops was as fotows: 
ana, 49; Illinois, 56; Michigan, 22; 
Wisconsin, 24; Minnesota, 28; Iowa, 
57; Missouri, 33; North Dakota and 
Nebraska, 35; South Dakota, 25; Kan- 
sas, 38. The estimated percentage of 
potentially tillable land which was in 
crops in 1909 in the states mentioned 
was as follows: Ohio, 50; Indiana, 
56; Illinois, 63; Michigan, 27; Wiscon- 
sin, 31; Minnesota, 34; Iowa, 63; Mis- 
souri, 42; North Dakota, 44; South Da- 
kota, 33; Nebraska, 49; Kansas. 45. 
The following is an estimate of the 
area of estimated potentially tillable 
jand for every acre that was tilled 
that year. In the state of Ohio, 2 
acres may in the future be tilled for 
every acre; in Indiana, 1.8 acres; in 
Tilinois and Iowa, 1.6 acres; in Michi- 
gan, 3.8 acres; in Wisconsin, 3.3 acres; 
in Minnesota, 2.9 acres; in Missouri, 
2.4 acres; in North Dakota, 2.3 acres; 
in South Dakota, 3 acres; in Nebras- 
ka, 2.1 acres, and in Kansas, 2.2 acres. 

It will be observed that these are 
only estimates, which may have to be 
corrected by and by, especially, as the 
report states, in the far western 
states. In looking over these figures, 
it is easy to see why land is high in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, northern 
Missouri, eastern Nebraska and Kansas. 





A Minnesota correspondent wishes 
information as to how the double or 
tandem disk harrow works in corn 
Stalks. He wishes to know if they will 
work just as well on fall plowing as 
single disk harrows, and what sizes 
of the double disk harrows give the 
best satisfaction. Can our readers 
give this man the information he de- 
Sires? 


Ohio, 44; Indi-° 





Beef Production in the Corn Belt 





The Second of a Series of Three Articles on the 
Changes in Beef Production 


Feeding Cattle to Make Beef 


In the nineties, cattle feeding en- 
tered upon the second stage of iis 
evolution or development, namely, 
feeding cattle to make beef. The 
great corn crop of 1895, following, as 
it did, the great drouth of 1894, which 
covered so much of the corn belt, 
gave us very cheap corn. Cattle of all 
sorts—cows, stockers, feeders—were 
all cheap, and, of course, beef was 
cheap. The exports the next season 
amounted to 372,461 head, and dressed 
beef to the value of $18,974,000, fed 
mainly from the corn crop of 1895. 

The year 1896 was the one when 
the people were deciding whether the 
basis of our currency was hereafter to 
be gold or silver. We did not that 
year do any unnecessary business, 
awaiting the decision of the people. 
For eight months after election, busi- 
ness waited, until the low point was 
reached July 1, 1897. Then it began 
to revive. It had to. We had been 
living from hand to mouth for four 
years, or ever since the panic of 1893. 
The factories then started full blast. 
Immigration came pouring in. Cities 
were filling up and expanding. Labor: 
ing men, now full employed, wanted 
more meat, more milk, more every- 
thing. 

Cattle then began to advance, and 
with them feeding steers. The whole 
country was scoured for them, the 
choicest cattle having been sold off in 
94 and the early part of °95. You 
might then see in any neighborhood 
cattle from Mexico, from Oregon, Col- 
orado and Tennessee, and from the 
Ozarks. When cattle went up, corn 
went up, and labor began gradually 
to go up. 

Then began the advance in land. 
People began to wake up to the fact 
that Uncle Sam had no more choice 
corn land. He still had some wheat 
land, some cotton land, some alfalfa 
land, and plenty of semi-arid land fit 
only for grazing, but the corn land 
was gone. When this dawned on the 
minds of the farmers, they all want- 
ed land. The two acres necessary to 
keep a cow during the summer, and 
the hay off of two acres to keep her 
during the winter, doubled in price in 
the next fifteen years, but did not in- 
crease in actual value, that is, in its 
value as determined by the amount of 
grass or grain it would produce. When 
the land necessary to keep a cow the 
year around advanced from $200 to 
$400 and $500, it grew no more grass 
than it did at first. Speculation in 
land extended to the mountains and 
the Pacific ocean. Homesteaders and 
“nesters” settled the range, broke up 
the ranches, and dumped the stock on 
the market, thus checking the rapid- 
ity of the advance. 

Then we had dear land, dear stock- 
ers, dear feeders, dear corn, dear hay, 
and, of course, dear beef. When this 
occurred, we began to study how to 
grow corn to make beef instead of 
feeding it for the purpose of market- 
ing it. The prices of fat cattle were 
then very tempting, something un- 
heard of before; but when we came to 
buy the feeders, the margin was but 
little greater than before, and corn 
was higher than either. The problem 
then was how to get the most beef or 
pork from a bushel of corn. 

The experiment stations had been 
at work, apparently preparing for this 
for some years. They could tell us, 
and tell us truly, how many pounds 
of dry matter in various grains was 
required for the food of support, and 
how much for the food of increase, or 
beef, on the various types and ages of 
cattle. They analyzed every conceiv- 
able sort of feed, and told us defi- 
nitely the amounts of protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fats in a sample of each. 
They pointed out to us that the young- 
er and smaller the animal, the less 
grain it took to sustain the life-giving 
forces, or to run the machine; and 





therefore the greater profit in feeding 
young animals, because the machine 
was less, and it took less to support 
it, and the greater proportion went to 
the food of increase. They taught us 
to feed younger cattle, baby beef, and 
to drop out the three’s and four’s, and 
at any rate to feed yearlings or two- 
year-olds. Many feeders tried it, but 
somehow they could not make it work 
out according to the books. They 
found that the experiment station, 
with the state and nation back of it, 
and with every needed appliance, 
could do what the farmer with his or- 
dinary appliances could not do. 


This explains why so many feed- 
yards are empty; why so many blue 
grass and clover pastures are plowed 
up and put in corn. For uses innu- 
merable were found for corn, and the 
price has become abnormal as com- 
pared with the price of wheat, taking 
into account the cost of production of 
each. If the corn was worth more out- 
side of the steer than in it, the farmer 
argued, why feed cattle? If the land- 
lords, who own about 40 per cent of 
the land of the corn belt, could get 
more rent out of the corn land than 
from grass land, why put up expen- 
sive barns and sheds and fences? 

Two or three things happened, that 
hastened the process of depleting the 
feed yards and decreasing the number 
of cattle on the market. In the sum- 
mer of 1907, when business was boom- 
ing and the packers needed money, 
they flooded the banks of the west 
with commercial paper, limited in 
amount to the actual contents of the 
coolers, intimating that by not buying 
cattle, or by buying sparingly, this se- 
curity would pay for the note. What 
they did do was to buy so very spar- 
ingly that the prices of steers and 
hogs fell off at least 30 per cent for 
the first three months. The farmers 
who had stock that must go paid by 
their losses the commercial paper. 
They, in fact, were the only people on 
the farms of the corn belt who knew 
there had been a panic in the winter 
of ’07 and ’08, except from hearsay or 
what they read in the papers. 

Again, it seemed to the feeder of 
cattle, and yet seems, that if he has 
any kind of stock on the market, it is 
not the kind the market wants. Last 
year the market wanted heavy cattle; 
this year it wants light cattle. The 
farmer who began last year to meet 
the wants of the market of last year, 
when he markets his cattle does it at 
a loss, for the reason that now the 
market wants light cattle, just the 
kind he does not have. Thus the feed- 
er is whipsawed from year to year. 

He is not altogether blameless. He 
should know that the packers, being 
very human indeed, will put down the 
price of any supply that is in excess 
of the demand. When he is on the 
market for feeders, the feeder of cat- 
tle should studiously avoid buying the 
kind most in demand by other people, 
and buy a class for which there is lit- 
tle demand, and for two reasons: 
First, he buys them cheaper; and sec- 
ond, he is almost sure to hit a better 
market when-they are finished. The 
feeder who follows the fashion in buy- 
ing, when he goes to market for stock- 
ers, finds that market glutted with 
the cattle that were in fashion when 
the feeding cattle were bought, and 
will find the unfashionable classes of 
cattle in demand. 

Not the least of the disastrous re- 
sults of this decline of cattle feeding 
in the corn belt is the inevitable loss 
of soil fertility. We have scarcely be- 
gun to feel it yet. We are growing big 
crops of corn on these old blue grass 
and clover pastures where cattle once 
grazed. They go into the estimates of 
the aggregate crop, and thus conceal 
the waning fertility of the lands that 
have never grown grass. Even these 
rich pastures, however, yield less and 
less in a few years, and refuse to grow 
a sixty-bushel crop unless once more 
blessed with the tread of the cow, the 
calf and the steer. It will then be a 
necessity to grow and feed cattle to 
restore this wasted fertility. The wise 
farmer will not wait for the pressure 
of this necessity. 





The Currency Bill and the 
Farmer 


A good many of our readers are 
wondering how they will fare under 
the new banking or currency bill. No 
One can tell exactly how such sweep- 
ing changes will work out; but we see 
no reason to assume that the farmer 
will be affected adversely. When he 
goes to the bank, he will deposit just 
as he did before, and on the same 
terms. Whether his deposits be an 
open account or on time, he will get 
the same rate of interest as before, 
and the same kind of credit when he 
wishes to borrow. In fact, if he had 
not seen anything about it in the pa- 
pers, he would not have known as yet 
from his own experience that the cur- 
rency bill had been passed. 


If money becomes close, bankers 
will probably have more to loan than 
they ever had before, for the reason 
that they can send short-time paper 


to the reserve bank and borrow from 
it; and if the reserve bank does not 
have it to loan, they can get it from 
the government. The great trouble 
with the old system was that when 
money became close, bankers began 
at once to pull in and had no money 
to lend. They were afraid their de- 
positors would draw out their money, 
and hence wanted to have as much 
locked up as possible. There is less 
inducement for them to do that now, 

If the farmer wants to borrow on 
a long-time mortgage, he can do so 
from a national bank, if it has money 
to loan. The bank will not need to 
Joan it through a savings bank (owned 
by practically the same stockholders) 
or through some third party. It can 
do it directly. 

The greatest objection to the cur- 
rency bill came from the bankers, and 
more particularly from the large bank- 
ers in the large cities. Some of these 
raised the cry of “wolf,” but it didn’t 
frighten anyone. They did just what 
the railroads did when it was pro- 
posed to revise freight rates. They 
said it would cripple the business of 
the country, would interfere with in- 
dividual liberty, etc., ete. None of 
these things happened then, and will 
not now. 

The bankers have changed their 
minds now; and we notice that every 
national bank in Chicago has gone in- 
to the new deal. Therefore, we don’t 
think our readers need borrow any 
trouble. It will be time enough when 
the trouble comes; and we feel quite 
sure that trouble will not come unless 
there is some more reason for trouble 
than there has been before. 

Some people are quite unwilling to 
give the administration credit for this 
move, and others are anxious to give 
it a good deal more credit than it de- 
serves. The fact is that the new bill 
follows many of the lines of the Al- 
drich bill, and it would scarcely have 
been possible to pass it had there not 
been the discussion on the subject 
which the Aldrich bill aroused. The 
president and his party deserve credit 
for putting this bill through, but some 
degree of credit should also be given 
to Senator Aldrich and his confreres, 
who prepared the way for its passage. 





Hog Toni 
og [onic 

An Illinois correspondent wishes 
something to tone up the systems of his 
hogs, and would like for us to recom- 
mend a tonic recipe. There are a num- 
ber of stock foods on the market that 
are good hog tonics. If our correspond- 
ent wishes, he may make up a tonic for 
himself according to a formula recom- 
mended a number of years ago by the 
United States government, which is as 
follows: 

Wood charcoal, two pounds; sulphur, 
one pound; sodium chloride (common 
salt), two pounds; sodium bicarbonate, 
two pounds; sodium hyposulphite, two 
pounds; sodium sulphate, one pound; 
and antimony sulphide, one pound. 
This is powdered and mixed, and given 
at the rate of a large tablespoonful 
once daily for each 200 pounds of hog 
weight. 

We do not recommend the continu- 
ous use of tonics. When, however, the 
hogs seem run-down, a tonic in the 
feed may help wonderfully. 
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Give Your Grass Seeds a 
Chance 


The money spent in purchasing 
seeds, and the labor taken to assure 
yourself that they are germinable and 
free from noxious weeds, and have the 
minimum of common weeds, is all in 
vain unless you give these seeds when 
sown a chance to grow. What do we 
mean by “a chance to grow?” <A 
chance to secure the moisture and the 
air that are needed for germinatiou 


and to sustain the plant after it is 
started. All seeds require’ three 
things: moisture, air and heat. The 


heat, and the 
Some seeds 


season will furnish the 
air, if not put in too deep. 


require more moisture than others. 
Clover, for example, requires more 
moisture than other grasses; and it 


therefore should be covered deeper in 
order to secure this moisture. You 
must not expect all the germinable 
clover seeds to grow the first year, be- 
cause some of them are hard shelled, 
like locust and osage orange, and will 
not grow the first season unless it is 
exceedingly wet. If the conditions are 
right, these will germinate the second 
year. 

A well prepared seed bed is abso- 
lutely necessary, if you expect all the 
seeds you have paid for aud tested to 


grow. Here is where farmers make 
a mistake. \ve have known them to 
plow land, and _ particularly heavy 


a hot sun and dry- 
ing winds follow, the plowed furrow 
becomes “bricked,” as the Irishman 
would say. In other words, it becomes 
cloddy. The farmer reduces the clods 
with a great deal of labor and expense 
—but only enough to allow the ger- 
mination of the stronger grains, such 
as oats, rye or wheat. The smaller 
seeds can not thrive in clods, for their 
roots can not penetrate them. Where 
there are clods, too much air gets into 
the soil and dries it out. Hence, it is 
a waste of grass seed to sow it on 
cloddy land. 

Other farmers will sow grass seed 
on land that has not even a good seed 
bed for oats; for example, where they 
have sowed oats on land that is rough 
and cloddy, and not properly pre- 
pared. Some of the grass seeds fall 
into cracks and are lost. Others are 
not covered sufficiently to secure 
moisture; and some have just mois- 
ture enough to start them to growing, 
but not enough to enable them to con- 


land, too wet. If 


tinue to grow. These seeds become 
malted. They germinate; but, there 
not being moisture enough on hand, 


they die and are lost. 

Some of the greatest losses occur 
from sowing grass seed on land that 
is apparently in good condition—loose 
—very loose. They sow the seed. Ap- 
parently, there is plenty of moisture; 
but the soil is loose, and it dries out. 
The first lesson we got on this was 
about thirty years ago. We had bro- 
ken up a piece of raw prairie the year 
before, cultivated it thoroughly until 
we had what seemed to us a splendid 
seed bed. We were then following the 
customs in vogue in the eastern states 
and in Europe, doing just what the 
books told us to do, sowing the seed 
on the surface of the ground after the 
grain had been sown, and without any 
further covering. The result was a 
failure except at the ends of the field, 
where the horses turned around, and 
where some wagoning had been done 
diagonally across the field after it was 
sown. Everywhere else there was only 
a stalk here and there, and the seed 
had been thrown away. 

Now, what was the matter? The 
land being new land, well filled with 
vegetable matter, light and fluffy, so 
to speak, and there not being suffi- 
cient rain to settle it, these seeds did 
not have enough moisture to grow ex- 
cept where the soil was compacted by 
tramping or wagoning. Hence a man 
on that kind of land should always use 
a roller. Use a smooth roller if you 
have nothing better, but it should be 
immediately followed by a smoothing 
harrow. The corrugated roller is to 
be preferred. The object of the roll- 
ing is to press the soil grains so close 
together around the seed after it has 
been covered as to enable the seeds 
to get in contact with the soil parti- 
cles and get moisture from them. We 
would not risk any seed by sowing it 
on the surface without covering. 

We would much prefer the corru- 
gated roller for two reasons: First, 
the roller presses down the soil about 
the seeds thet may be underneath it, 
and also has a side pressure which 
presses the soil together and against 











the seeds that may be between the 
corrugations. This is one great ad- 
vantage of the corrugated roller over 
the smooth roller. Our other reason 
is that the land rolled with a smooth 
roller dries out, that is, the moisture 
rises to the surface and evaporates in 
the air. In other words, the corrugat- 
ed roller serves the double purpose of 


roller and smoothing harrow to fol- 
low. 
Another way that men throw away 


grass sceds is by undertaking to grow 
the usual grain crop and the usual 
grass crop the same season. Now, if 
aman wants grass, he must not ex- 
pect to get a full grain crop of any 
spring grain. He will sometimes miss 
it even with fall sown grain, but not 
neariy so often as with spring sown. 
If he really wants pasture or meadow, 
let him be satisfied with half a seed- 
ing of the spring grains, and use the 
eariiest he can possibly find. If he is 
where there is less than twenty-five 
inches of annual rainfall, he had bet- 
ter leave out the grain crop altogether 
and give the grass seeds the tull use 
of the land. In that case he need not 
sow as early as possible, but can 
spend the time in getting the ground 
solid by repeated harrowings before 
sowing his grass seed, and at the same 
time kill the weeds which are liable 
to interfere with grass sown without 
a nurse crop. 

Another way of giving the seed the 
proper covering is to sow succotash, a 
mixture of grains, on a well prepared 
seed bed, as early in the spring as the 
ground is in good condition; and then 
pasture them off. The tramping of 
the cattle will compact the soil around 
any seeds that are waiting for mois- 
ture; and the grazing will keep the 
grain from interfering with the growth 
of the grass. 

We do not remember a single fail- 
ure that we ever made—and we have 
sown hundreds of acres in this way— 
by sowing rye in the fall, sowing clo- 
ver and timothy in the spring, harrow: 
ing them in, and pasturing it off. This 
is just as near a dead-sure recipe for 
getting a stand of grass as you can 
possibly get. Where you don’t have 
rye, use winter wheat sown in the 
spring, or oats or barley, any of these 


natural grasses. 
The questions that come to us seem 
to show that a good many farmers 


want pasture this year and don’t have 
it. They ask us how to get it. That’s 
easy. Simply sow succotash, which 
will give you pasture; and at the same 
time sow plenty of grass seed, which 
will give you grass in the fall and the 
next year. 

It will thus be seen that there are a 
good many things essential to getting 
a stand of grass. We could not un- 
dertake to prescribe for every farmer 
in every. section of the country, or in 
any one section, because conditions 
may be different; but these things are 
essential: Seed that will certainly 
grow; covering sufficient to secure 
moisture to insure germination. If 
the soil is light, it should be packed 
so that the seed will come in contact 
with the soil grains. Then give the 
young grasses a chance at air and 
sunlight, which can be done by sow- 
ing a half seeding of the grain crop, 
or a full seeding and pasturing it off 
to give the young grasses a chance. 
Vast sums of money are thrown away 
through not being acquainted with 
these essential conditions, and not 
providing them when known that they 
are imperative. Nature has her way 
of growing grass; she has her laws. 
You must either obey those laws, do 
what nature requires, or else fail of 
securing a stand of grass except in 
the most favorable seasons. 





Preliminary Test for Seed 
Corn 


Make sure that you do 
not have to buy seed corn. Pick out 
100 or 200 kernels at random from 
your seed corn and put them in a 
moist, warm place for six or seven 
days. If at least 80 per cent of the 
kernels do not sprout, you must con- 
sider buying seed corn from some re- 
liable man in your neighborhood. 
This preliminary test does not take 
the place of the ear by ear test, which 
should be given the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or early in March. Tro or 
three weeks from now we will give 
complete directions for making an ear 
by ear test. In the meantime, you 
had best make this preliminary test 
to have a general idea of where you 
stand in relation to your ear corn. 


Do it now. 


\ 





Feb. 6, 1914. 





Money for Agricultural 
Colleges 


By an almost unanimous vote, the 
Lever bill, which appropriates $10,000 
annually for each state, to be used 
mainly in extension work by the agri- 
cultural colleges, has passed the house 
of representatives. The original ap- 
propriation is $480,000, or $10,000 for 


each state. Then the bill provides 
that there shall be an addition of 
$300,000 per annum for a period of 


ten years, so that the annual total for 
ten years will reach $780,000. This 
bill now goes to the senate. It is re. 
ported that Senator Cummins will en- 
deavor to amend it for the purpose of 
making a more equitable distribution 
of the money. He shows that twelve 
southern states will get nearly 40 per 
cent of the fund, while the twelve 
leading agricultural states of the 
north, which produce more than twice 
as much farm products annually, get 
only 36 per cent of the fund. Senator 
Cummins points out that under the 
bill, the south will get the benefit of 
the rural colored population, but with- 
out giving the colored people any cor- 
responding benefit from the money. 

This money will be used mainly for 
extension work under the direction of 
the various agricultural colleges. 





Starting With Alfalfa 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT am expecting to sow six acres of 
alfalfa this spring or summer, which- 
ever one would be better. If I seed- 
ed in the spring, I would use a light 
seeding of oats, and mow for hay in 
June. If T seeded in the summer, I 
would work the ground at intervals 
until June or July, and would sow 
without a nurse crop. This ground 
was in wheat last year and was 
plowed early and deep. I expect to 
inoculate either the seed or the soil. 
I will also put 1,000 pounds of rock 
phosphate to the acre. This ground 
was manured at the rate of six loads 
per acre last fall before plowing. I 
sowed a piece of four and one-half 
acres in alfalfa a year ago last fall, 
rather late. The seed came up good. 
but froze out last March rather badly. 
I seeded one bushel more and let it 
go. I got some hay with weeds. I 
cut it three times, and the stand looks 
fairly good now. Would it pay to put 
rock phosphate on this? If so, how 
could I work it into the soil? Finely 
ground limestone would be hard to get 
unless by the carload. What do you 
think of applying crushed limestone 
such as they handle at the lumber 
yards for concrete work? It is a sort 
of screenings which runs from the size 
of kernels of corn down to quite fine. 
This can be had for $1.50 or $1.60 per 
ton. I thought perhaps it would be 
slower to get results with, but might 
last longer. Would Kansas or Ne- 
braska grown alfalfa seed be all right 
for this locality?” 

Under average corn belt conditions 
seeding from the 25th of July until the 
15th of August gives the best results. 
Many men have secured good results 
by seeding during May or early June. 
Late June and early July do not seem 
as a rule to give good results except 
in exceptional seasons. Many good 
stands of alfalfa have been secured as 
our correspondent suggests, by seed- 
ing with oats in the spring, the oats 
being cut for hay. Under average 
conditions, however, taking it one 
year with another, we would advise 
the first of August as the best time 
to seed alfalfa. But there are men of 
good judgment, thoroughly in touch 
with soil and climatic conditions in 
their locality, who might be justified 
in spring seeding. As a rule, it is not 
best to spring seed on weedy ground. 
Most experiments indicate that if 91- 
falfa is seeded in the spring, a light 
nurse crop had best be used. A bush- 
el and a half of early oats, or hull-less 
barley, is good. If the nurse crop 
shows a tendency to grow too rank or 
too large, or if the season is very dry, 
it may be taken off early. 

“Would it pay to put rock phosphate 
on the alfalfa field which has a poor 
stand?” We do not know whether or 
not this soil is lacking in phosphorus, 
and our correspondent can not deter- 
mine the point except by experiment 
or by having the soil analyzed, at con- 
siderable expense, by a chemist. Rock 
phosphate certainly will not hurt his 
soil. We would suggest an applica- 
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tion of 500 or 1,000 pounds to the acre, 
The phosphate might be worked in by 
disking the alfalfa field after cutting. 
The best way to apply rock phosphate 
when it is practical is to plow it un- 
der with manure. The action is very 
slow when it is disked in in the gur- 
face. 

The limestone screenings which run 
in size from corn kernels to quite fine. 


are excellent. Such limestone does 
not work so quickly as the finely 
ground, but is more lasting, and is 


worth almost as much, ton for ton. 
So far as possible, we would try to 
get alfalfa seed grown in the same 
latitude or farther north. In the lati- 
tude of central Illinois, however, we 


would expect both Kansas and Ne- 
braska grown seed to give excellent 
results. 





Pasture Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have twelve acres in shocks which 
I aim to seed down to grass, clover 
and what you call succotash for pas- 
ture next summer. Will it pay me to 
fence off three or four acres and seed 
to rape for my hogs? I have wheat 
pasture in the spring, but no clover, 
except that which I will seed this next 
spring. Does it require very rich land 
for rape to do well? My land will grow 
forty bushels of corn. How deep should 
rape be covered?” 

Succotash and clover will furnish 
very good pasture for all kinds of 
stock. For hogs in the average sea- 
son, however, rape alone seeded as 
early in the spring as the ground may 
be got ready, at the rate of five pounds 
per acre, will produce far more hog 
pasture than the succotash and clover 
mixture. Experiments at the Iowa sta- 
tion indicate that one acre of rape has 
a value of about four acres of small 
grain pasture. 

Rape greatly appreciates rich soil, 
but it will do quite well on just fair 
soil. We would drill the rape in 
rows six inches apart at the rate of five 
pounds per acre, or would broadcast 
and harrow in at the rate of six pounds. 
One-fourth to one-half inch is the right 
depth to seed. 
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1 The dam from below. 2 Side view of power house, 3 Sluice i 
oa ! , - 25 ( St 4 gates from turbine wheels and outside view of lock. 4 View inside the lock. 5 End view of power house, showing foundations for 
additional turbine water wheels if ever needed. 6 Inside the power house during installation of turbines. 7 A completed turbine wheel inclosed and in the power aan - = 

’ 


The completion of the dam across the Mississippi river between Keokuk, Iowa, 
and the Illinois line marked the end of one of the greatest engineering undertakings 
ever attempted by man. It was started in 1905 and was completed last summer. 
The dam is about a mile in length and 30 feet high from the river bed. There are 
119 flood gates, some of which may be seen in the first picture. The power house, 
seen in figure 2, is 1,400 feet long and 132 feet wide, built on solid concrete. Thirty 
'mmense turbine wheels within will generate a total of 300,000 electrical horsepower. 


Each turbine has a capacity of 10,000 horsepower. Only a fraction of the possible 
power capable of being generated is utilized at present. This may be increased by 
installing additional turbines over the foundations seen in figure 5. Nearly 700,000 
barrels of cement and 7,000 tons of steel were used in building the dam. Power may 
be distributed for a radius of 150 miles. The dam has backed up the river for a 
distance of 65 miles and has covered the Des Moines Rapids with 30 feet of water. 
The old canal, built in 1877 by the government, is now unnecessary. 
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Co-Operative Marketing of 


Lambs 


The work of the Goodlettsville 
(Tennessee) Lamb Club, which has 
been in existence for thirty years, is 
of timely interest. Sheep raisers in 
that vicinity found that by banding to- 
gether they could make larger offer- 
ings of more uniform lambs, utilize 
car space to better advantage, and by 
making availabie a larger number of 
good lambs ready for shipment on a 
single day, secure greater competition 
among the buyers, according to inves- 
tigations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The club originally consisted of 
about a dozen farmers, but has _ in- 
creased to eighty-five. It has as of- 
ficers a president and secretary, and 
an executive commiteee of three mem- 
bers, of which the secretary is a mem- 
ber ex-officio. The club is in the na- 
ture of a partnership, its members 
agreeing to abide by its rules and con- 
stitution. The president calls a meet- 
ing about April Ist, when each mem- 
ber reports the number of lambs and 
the amount of wool he will have to sell 
through the club. After that, he is 
not allowed to sell individually. 

The executive committee deter- 
mines the total number of lambs and 
tthe date or dates for shipment. Ordi- 
narily, one shipment is made in the 
early part of June, and another is 
scheduled for the early part of July. 
Last year’s sales were dated June 10th 
and July 15th. 

Last year wool was sold to a local 
woolen mill. It was graded in three 
@rades, and sold for 23%, 20% and 17 
cents per pound. These prices aver- 
aged better than those paid by local 
buyers. 

The club accepts bids for lambs by 
telephone or mail. Where bids clos- 
ing on the day of sale are not satis- 
factory, the club ships its own lambs 
in cars previously ordered, and which 
the buyers have agreed to use if their 
bids are accepted. In some cases bids 
are accepted several weeks before de- 
livery date. Selling at or near the 
day of delivery is generally more pop- 
ular with buyers and purchasers. The 
president and one or two assistants 


weigh the lambs and credit each grow- , 


er with his total weight. Payment is 
made on the day of delivery. The 
president or the executive committee 
pays the expenses, which are small, 
and apportions the balance among the 
members according to the number and 
weight actually delivered. The _ busi- 
ness of the dav is followed by a din- 
ner of the club, which adds a social 
feature. 





Making Cement Waterproof 


A Colorado correspondent has asked 
for a method of making concrete wa- 
terproof. 

It is not a simple matter to make 
concrete absolutely waterproof. Unless 
the cement, the sand and the gravel 
are used in about the right proportions 
the concrete is pretty sure to be por- 
ous and let water through. In most 
cement work there are little voids not 
completely filled by cement, and then 
there is apt to be an excess of water 
which later evaporates, leaving small 
open spaces which do not hurt any- 
thing, but which will let the water 
through the concrete. Generally mor- 
tars made of fine sand and cement are 
not so porous as those made with 
coarser gravel, but the mixture is not 
so strong, and it costs more. 

Thoroughly slaked lime has been 
used with good results for making it 
waterproof. One part of this should 
be mixed with about ten parts of ce- 
ment, dry. This mixture is used the 
same as cement, without the lime, and 
in the same proportions. This mixture 
also is good as a wash or paint to ap- 
ply to the surface of concrete. 

It is not advisable to make the whole 
body of concrete rich enough in ce- 
ment to be water tight, on account of 
the expense. In such cases, the sur- 
face from which the water comes may 
be plastered with a thickness of either 
pure cement mortar or a mixture of 
one part of cement and one part of 
fine. clean sand. [ff it is a watering 
trough, be sure to plaster the inside, 
and not the outside. If it is applied to 
the outside. the water pressure will 
force moisture through to this surface 





and often break the waterproofing 
plaster off. 
Sometimes this precaution is not ob- 


served until after the concrete has 
hardened. If this is found to need 


waterproofing, the surface should be 
roughened and washed with a mixture 
of one part of hydrochloric acid and 
four parts of water. Soon after this is 
applied, rinse it off with clean water, 
to prevent the acid eating too deeply 
into the cement. Then apply the wa- 
terproofing mortar of pure cement or 
of equal parts of cement and fine sand. 

Only the best of high-grade Port- 
land cement should be used, with 
washed sand and gravel. It is better 
to have the concrete mixture a little 
too wet than too dry, because there 
will be fewer voids when the concrete 
hardens. 





Benefit from Bees 


Estimates, based on reliable data, 
show that bees in the United States 
produce $25,000,000 worth of honey 
and beeswax annually. This amount, 
if loaded on forty-foot freight cars, 
holding 30,000 pounds each, would 
make a solid train fifty miles long. 
From these figures it can be seen that 
the little bee furnishes the people of 
this country with an enormous quan- 
tity of valuable food. However, pro- 
ducing honey and beeswax is not the 
only function of the bee. The great- 
est economic value of the bee comes 
from the part that it plays in the pol- 
lination of fruit trees and certain farm 
crops. Orchardists are especially cog- 
nizant of this important factor, and 
many believe that the best crop of ap- 
ples would be an impossibility with- 
out the aid of the bee in helping to 
distribute the pollen. Two orchard- 
ists by the name of Van Rensselear 
and Southam, leased an old orchard 
of fifty acres near Cleveland, Ohio. 
Before they took charge, the orchard 
had yielded almost no return to the 
owner. Not only did the lessees be- 





gin to prune and spray, but they had 
more than fifty colonies of bees put 
in the orchard, as it was their belief 
that they could not grow fruit to ad- 
vantage without bees. In the fall of 
1913 they harvested 16,000 bushels of 
apples. The bees, they said, played 
no small part in producing that excel- 
lent crop. Many other experiences 
have shown the bee to be responsible 
for better crops of seed from many 
farm crops. It is for the part it plays 
in the pollination of fruits and farm 
crops that the bee is valued at many 
times its worth as a producer of hon- 
ey and beeswax. 





Preparing Sheep for Slaughter 


Wherever possible, it is advisable 
to take the sheep off feed for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours before 
slaughtering, with the exception of 
lambs, which will fret too much if 
taken from the dams, and will conse- 
quently be in a feverish condition 
when slaughtered. As with all stock, 
however, sheep should be given all the 
water they want to drink. 

Always handle the sheep quietly, so 
that they do not become excited and 
overheated before killing. Special care 
should be taken to see that sheep are 
not handled by the wool. Pulling the 
fleece by grabbing a sheep on the back 
or on the side will leave discolored, 
bruised spots on the carcass. Kick- 
ing or pounding the animal has the 
same effect. Always catch a sheep by 
the neck, rear flank, or hind leg, and 
hold it by placing one hand in the 
groove of the lower jaw and the other 
at the dock. 

Besides causing bruises and discol- 
oration of the carcass, handlin, by the 
wool is painful to the sheep. The 
fleeces of sheep selected for slaughter 
should be dry, as it is hard to obtain 
a clean, untainted carcass if the fleece 
is wet. 

Aiter such careful preparation for 





Making a Hotbed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me how to pre- 
pare a hotbed so as to raise early veg- 
etables? Can a hotbed be made any 
time between now and spring? About 
how long after planting does it usually 
take the vegetables to become large 
enough to eat?” 

For the man who wishes to grow 
his own tomato and cabbage plants 
and in a small way radishes and let- 
tuce, a hotbed is a splendid thing. In 
our experience it has brought cab- 


bage and tomato plants along in far 
healthier 
raised plants. 


condition than the house- 
Plants raised in a hot- 





hot water over it and fork it over ev- 
ery two or three days. After the ma- 
nure is placed in the hotbed, it is 
tramped down tightly, and as soon as 
it begins to heat, five inches of good 
soil is put on top of it. A rich, sandy 
loam with a large percentage of leaf 
mold in it is excellent. Set over the 
soil a frame which is about eighteen 
inches high at the back, or north side, 
and six or eight inches at the front, or 
south side. The east and west sides 
will slope from north to south, so that 
sashes may be placed on top of the 
frame without leaving cracks. 

Five or six days after the manure 
and soil have been put in and the soil 





bed will have a start of two or three 
weeks over those planted in the house 
at the same time. Hotbeds are gen- 
erally started from the 20th of Febru- 
ary until the 20th of March. After 
the 20th of March, cold frames are 
generally used instead of hotheds. 
The difference between a hotbed and 
a cold frame is that one to two feet of 
hot horse manure is put in the bottom 
of a hotbed, whereas a cold frame is 
merely a frame of wood with glass 
sashes placed over the top. The first 
step in making a hotbed is to dig a 
pit in the ground about eighteen inch- 
es deep. The standard length and 
breadth is six feet each way. After 
the pit is dug, it is filled with a foot 
or two of horse manure, which has 
begun to steam. Fresh horse manure 
from horses that have been fed heav- 
ily on grain, and which is neither very 
wet nor very dry, gives off the mest 
heat. In very cold weather, in order 
to start horse manure to heating, it is 
sometimes necessary to pour a little 





has reached a temperature of 70 to 80 
degrees, begin planting. From then 
on, all there is to taking care of the 
hotbed is to water as often as the soil 
needs it, and ventilate according to 
the day. On warm spring days it is 
necessary about 11 o’clock to open up 
the sashes, or the young plants will 
be over-stimulated by too much heat. 
The sashes must be closed again about 
3:30 or 4 o’clock, to hold in heat to 
last over night. 

On the average farm, for the man 
who doesn’t care about such things, 
the hotbed is more trouble than it is 


worth. Some folks like to tinker with 
such things, however, and they get 


much pleasure and considerable prof- 
it out of a hotbed. 

Planted in a good hotbed, radishes 
should be ready to eat within thirty- 
five days after sowing. Lettuce should 
be ready in about seven weeks from 
the time of sowing. It is best, how- 
ever, to devote most of the hotbed to 
tomatoes, cabbages, etc. 





slaughter, the animal bleeds more thor. 
oughly, the carcass cools out more rap- 
idly, the entrails are easier to handle 
the danger of cutting is lessened. the 
carcass makes a better appearance 
and the flesh has a better color. Full 
directions for killing and dressing 
sheep and lambs are given in Bulletin 
No. 45, published by the agricultural 
extension division, and can be obtained 
free by addressing the office of publica- 
tions, University Farm, St. Paul.—tT, 
G. Paterson, Assistant Animal Hus- 
bandman, University Farm, St. Paul. 





Flax for Bottom Lands 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What would be your advice about 
growing flax on river bottom land in 


Henderson county, Illinois? When 
should this land be plowed? What 
would be a fair acre yield? About 
when should it be seeded? Would 


there be any danger of flax not matur- 
ing?” 

Flax will grow very well under the 
same soil and weather conditions that 
will produce wheat. It is not much 
grown, however, in the older sections 
of the United States, for the reason 
that the newly plowed land in the 
west can produce flax so much more 
economically. 

The average yield of flax in the 
United States varies from eight to 
twelve bushels. Sixteen bushels is a 
very fair yield, but sometimes as much 
as thirty bushels are secured. 

Flax is generally seeded three or 
four weeks after small grain. In the 
Dakotas the latter part of May has 
been a favorite time for seeding. 

Flax requires a well settled seed 
bed. For this reason it is wise to plow 
some time before seeding. If possible, 
the plowing should be done the fall 
before. If the ground is fairly loose, 
no spring plowing need be given, but 
simply a disking and harrowing. 





Pasture Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have about eight acres entirely 
turned over by hogs. I would like to 
get some hay off of this next year. 
What had I better sow on it this 
spring? I expect to make hog pasture 
of it again after the hay is made, or, 
if I can not get the hay from it next 
year, what had I better sow on it for 
summer hog pasture?” 

It all depends upon which our cor- 
respondent needs worse, hay or pas- 
ture. If he needs hay, the best plan 
is to seed it to sorghum in June. Or 
if there is still a fair stand of grass, 
he might drill in two or three pecks of 
oats and five or six pounds each of 
clover and timothy per acre. In this 
way he might get a cutting of hay in 
late June, and still have some second 
growth for pasture. 

For temporary hog pasture, the best 
thing he can sow is rape. The ground 
should be plowed and the rape drilled 
in or broadcasted at the rate of five or 
six pounds to the acre in April. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have ten acres of fall plowed 
ground which we wish to use for a 
cow and hog pasture next spring, and 
at the same time seed down to timothy 
and clover. What can we sow to get 
the maximum amount of pasture and 
at the same time get a stand of 
grass?” 

If the season is favorable and our 
correspondent does not pasture too 
heavily, he may accomplish his pu'- 
pose. We would suggest the seeding 
of three pecks of oats, four pounds of 
rape, and ten pounds of red clover. 
If timothy is desired, we would add it 
in the fall, early in September, at the 
rate of ten pounds to the acre. 





Inoculating Sweet Clover 
Seed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Where can I get the glue solution 
with which to inoculate sweet clover 
seed?” 

The glue solution is made at hom: 
by dissolving one pound of glue in two 
and a half gallons of water. The seed 
is moistened with this, and then dried 
and powdered sweet clover soil is 
stirred in until fine particles of soil 
are clinging to every seed. 
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Handling Oats on Quack 
Grass Land 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would it be better to plow stalk 
ground for oats where there is some 
quack grass? What would be the best 
method of getting rid of quack grass? 
Will it seed by the time the oats are 
cut?” 

Rather than plow stalk ground in- 
fested with quack grass for oats, we 
would disk. By plowing, the quack 
grass roots are put several inches 
deep in the soil. For the time being, 
this stops their growth, but in the 
long run gives them a firmer foothold. 
Quack grass generally begins to blos- 
som late in June, and there are some 
seeds ripe in July. Since there is 
some chance of the seeds ripening 
with the oats, we would advise seed- 
ing a very early variety of oats, such 
as the Kherson, as early in the spring 
as possible. 

Our correspondent might seed clo- 
ver and timothy with the oats and 
leave the land down to meadow and 
pasture for several years. The quack 
grass will of course come up in the 
meadow, but experience has proved 
that quack grass in the meadow and 
pasture does not grow so vigorously 
as in cultivated fields. Care should 
be taken of course in feeding hay from 
a quack grass meadow that the ma- 
nure is not put on clean ground. Af- 
ter the land has been in meadow or 
pasture for several years, eradication 
can be started effectively. The plan 
at first is to plow about three inches 
deep with a sloping mold-board; plow 
about the middle of the summer, and 
follow by a good disking every week 
or ten days until frost. Several years 
in pasture causes the quack grass to 
root shallowly. In midsummer it is at 
its lowest ebb of vitality, and a shal- 
low plowing followed by thorough and 
frequent disking will almost entirely 
kill it out before frost. The next year 
the land may be put in corn and given 
thorough cultivation. An eye should 
be kept open, of course, forany stray 
sprigs. 





Cost of Raising Wheat in the 
Corn Belt 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“How much does it cost to raise the 
average acre of wheat in the corn 
belt?” 

As a rough estimate, we would put 
the average acre cost of wheat in the 
corn belt at $11 or $12. It will prob- 
ably be more than this in Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Indiana, but in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas, it should be 
less. Under Kansas conditions, the 
statisticians of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture several years 
ago itemized the cost of producing an 
acre of wheat as follows: 
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Net profit per acre ........... 5.66 


This estimate was based on the re- 
ports of 309 Kansas farmers, who, dur- 
ing the year of 1909, secured an aver- 
age yield of 16.3 bushels per acre. 


J 
Have You Paid the Club 
Raiser? 

A club raiser writes: 

“Please call the attention of your 
subscribers to the fact that some for- 
get to pay the club raiser. I lost the 
price of one subscription last year— 
that of an honest man, too. He sim- 
ply forgot. Two-thirds of the names I 
have sent you this year came to me 
Over the phone, and the price does not 
travel that way. There are ten de- 
linquent now, and I have not the ‘gall’ 
to dun a man for 75 cents. Yet if sev- 
eral forget, it means just that much 
to me.” 

It is not necessary to comment on 
this point. The subscriber who neg- 
lects to pay the club raiser just sim- 
ply, forgets it. The mere mention of 
this subject ought to be all that is 
needed. 








Systems of Water Distribution 
for the Farm 


BY E. A. 


WHITE 


Farm Mechanics, University of Illinois. 


Where there is not an _ elevated 
source of supply from which pure wa- 
ter may be secured, some mechanical 
means must be employed if an efficient 
system is to be secured. The elevated 
tank has not proven all that could be 
desired, which leaves the hydro-pneu- 
matic and pneumatic systems to be 
considered. 

One form of hydro-pneumatic instal- 
lation is shown in Figure 1. In this 
system the well water is pumped by a 
windmill and stored under air pres- 
sure in tank No. 1. The soft water 
from the cistern is pumped by means 
of a water lift operated by the flow 





needed with very little operation trou- 
ble. The disadvantages are that the 
storage tanks must be located where 
they will not freeze, the pump and 
power to operate the same must be 
over the well, and the cost is greater 
than for the elevated tank and gravity 
systems. 

Figure No. 2:illustrates the essential 
working parts of a pneumatic water 
system. It is composed of an engine, 


air compressor, air reservoir and pump | 


located in the well, which is operated 
by compressed air piped from the air 
tank. This system is so arranged that 
when a faucet on the water line is 
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from tank No. 1. This soft water is 
stored under air pressure in tank No. 
2, from which it is distributed through 
the heater to the fixtures in the house. 
This installation with a 1,000-gallon 
tank for well water which will deliver 
650 gallons, a water lift, a 420-gallon 
tank for soft water, which will deliver 
200 gallons, for a pump, but without 
windmill, house fixtures and labor of 
installation, will cost about $300. If it 
is desired, a gasoline engine may be 
substituted for the windmill, and if it 
is more convenient, the large tank may 
be located in the basement of the 
house. Unless the level of the water 
in the well is within twenty feet of the 
surface of the ground, in which case a 
suction pump may be used, the pump 
must be located directly over the well. 
The advantages of this system are that 
when properly installed it will furnish 
a supply of running water whenever 


opened, the pneumatic pump starts to 
work, thereby furnishing water fresh 
from the well. The house installa- 
tions, including water lift, soft water, 
tank, heater and fixtures, can be op- 
erated from this system exactly as 
with the hydro-pneumatic installation. 
The air compressor, 1,000-gallon tank 
(which will deliver about 1,200 gallons 
of water), pneumatic pump with fit- 
tings and arrangements for pumping 
soft water, but excluding the motive 
power and house fixtures, will cost 
about $400. For most successful op- 
eration, the pneumatic system should 
have either a small gasoline engine or 
an electric motor which will furnish a 
uniform speed for the air compressor. 

The disadvantages of this system 
are that it is somewhat expensive; 
there is liable to be trouble in opera- 
tion due to air leaks or the valves of 
the pneumatic pump wearing, and in 








exhibit by 
Growers on February 10th, and the Uni- 


will make an exhibit of varieties. 


es on every 


deep wells either a six-inch casing or 


compressed air water-lift is required. 
The advantages of the system are that 
there is no stored water to freeze; the 
water supplied is always fresh; the 
gasoline engine and supply tank need 
not be located over the well, and as 


Many pumps as desired may be oper- 
ated from one air reservoir. 





National Potato Association.—The first 


annual meeting of the National Potate 
Association of America will be held at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 9th to 15th. There will be a potato 


the New York State Potato 


ted States Department of Agriculture 
There 
will be a number of papers and address- 
subject connected with po- 


tato growing. 








| SMP BIGGER CROPS 
WITH LESS WORK and MONEY 








The Imperial Pulverizer does the 
work of a land roller, pulverizer, clod crusher and 
leveler at ONE trip over the plowed fleld. Does the 
work better and leaves a better seed bed. 

I RIAL PULVERIZER 
is the only machine that packs the subsoil and leaves 
the surface loose to retain moisture. Saves cost of 


2 extra machines—saves 2 extra trips over the field. 


Peterson Mfg. Co. 
132 River St. 
Kent, Ohio 
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e» This wonderful tool grinder, 

with its rapid Dimo-Grit (artifi- 

cial diamond) sharpening wheels, 

sharpens anything from a jack- 

knife to a plow point quickly ond 
easily. Nocooling A water or 

ger of drawing tem 
DIMO- 


Luther GRit 
Tool Grinder 


Metal — enclosed shaft drive, dust-proof 

g8, runs easy as sewing machine 25 
times faster than grindstone. 10 times better than 
pecial attachments: f 













teed, of free trial offer. LUTHER G eee oa 
826 South Water St., Ft sg Wis, ite 








Perfect hearing is now bein 
stored in every condition of eat. 
) ness or defective hearin from 
causes such as Catarr! 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring a 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforat 
Me Wholly or Partially Destroy 
7) Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Commen-Besee Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
Wherethey are the wearer easily fits into the ea 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortabl 
for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS giving you full particulars and testimonials, 


WILSON EAR =—" co. ted 
734 Inter-Southern Bl LOUIS ILE K KY. 


20-HOUR 
WELDED TANK 
HEATER 


WO GRATE OR FIRE POT 
Keeps all the heat under 
water. Has mn known to 
hold fire 24 hours withont 
attention. Burns any fuel. 
Ask for circular and special 

introductory price. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1246 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ee SHEPHERD Ss 

If you or to — se : learn how to 
properly take care of sheep or goats, send 
for a free sample copy of this beautiful 
publication. United States subscription, 50 
cents a year; Canada, 75 cents. Please 
mention this paper. Address 310 Monad- 
nock Bldg., Chicago, I 





HERO CORN GRADER 
Insures A Perfect Crop 


Your kernels of seed corn must 
be of certain sizes and shapes if 
|| they are to produce a perfect crop. 
|| The increased yield of one acre of 
properly selected seed corn will pay 
eid a Hero Corn Grader. Sold 
aia 30 days free tria!. 
Booklet of sone corn information. 


- PAULSON 
2858 Colfax Avo. $o., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FO R SA L E One new 4 H.P. Cush- 
man gasoline engine, 
complete with binder attachment. Price $100.00. 


Subject to being unsold. Address 
Leon & Morris, Decatur Illinois 
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SOME FARM PROBLEMS 


BY CHAS. D. KIRKPATRICK. 


It is fifteen years now, and a little 
more, since most people were incredu- 
lously gossiping about $50 land. But 
little more than ten years ago, wise 
heads pronounced $100 per acre the 
high limit. Since then, however, they 
have grown accustomed to the upward 
trend. Now they take $200 or more 
per acre for granted, and speculate 
about how long it will be till a quarter 
section will change hands at $50,000. 
And it is easy to believe the census 
takers when they tell us that eighty- 
acre farms are getting fewer—that the 
160 acre farm is the rule, and the half- 
section common. If we dare believe 
our eyes, the price and size of farms in 
Iowa are both growing larger. Good 
corn land costs around $200, and it 
takes 160 acres or more to make a 
farm. Those of us who came by a 
farm because “father bought a quarter 
for each of the boys,” can hardly real- 


ize how much of a nest egg it takes 
now to pay fora farm. Sometimes we 
say to ourselves that the prevailing 


high prices are to be considered only 
as sale valves; that for those of us 
who have lived here a long while these 
high prices are no advantage. But 
right here is a new responsibility 
which the Iowa land owner is forced to 
assume. He must either earn wages 
and a reasonable interest rate on that 
high valuation, or else admit that the 
handsome prices we boast of are a 
fraud and a speculator’s boom, which 
will shortly tumble. 

A friend of mine is a thrifty, strong- 
bodied young man who would like to 
be a farmer. He received a few dol- 
lars from home, and a wealth of ex- 
perience that is hard to value. Now 
he would rather live in the country, 
but how can he when it takes $30,000 
or $40,000 to buy a farm and stock it? 
Renting on the one-year basis did not 
promise the certain wages he could 
earn in town. So naturally he looked 
towards town fora job. There is plen- 
ty of this experienced farm help to be 
had if the land owner wil) furnish the 
place to make a home and the oppor- 
tunity to earn living wages. Ten years 
ago we tried hiring a married man. We 
have found married help more inter- 
ested in the place, steadier, and much 
less likely to leave on short notice. 
We furnish a house, garden, chicken 
yard, milk, and the use of a team when 
necessary. We have found that such 
help costs less in the long run than 
day help if you count boarding and 
rooming at boarding house rates. RKe- 
gardless of cost, most housewives pro- 
test against keeping a hotel on the 
farm. It goes without saying that a 
married man is necessarily employed 
the year around. Profitable winter 
work must be provided. There again 
is another problem. But a man fit to 
take care of a $50,000 farm ought not 
to be afraid of the difficulties involved 
in keeping cattle. hogs, and horses. 

In the rush of field work, chores and 
busy seasons, there are hundreds of 
details to look after; in fact, a farm 
worth the name is not so simple a 
proposition as it once was. The mere 
fact that there are so many details 
forces a new condition upon the farm- 
er who proposes to keep abreast with 
the times. There is a limit to the 
amount of work one man can do, and 
just as surely there is a limit to the 
number of accounts he can carry by 
memory. . Three years ago we began 
keeping a written account of the busi- 
ness done on our farm. After taking 
an inventory. we opened an account 
with each of the twelve fields, the 
horses, cattle, baby beef, hogs. tools, 
feeds in bin and crib, the hired help, 
cash, notes receivable, notes payable, 
our private household expenses, etc. 
All told, there are forty or more ac- 
counts. A pocket memorandum does 
very well for a time book. It is easy 
to keep a record of the hours each man 
spends in “north corn,” “east oats,” or 
“hay.” If the man was working with 





a team, write ten over ten, as though | 


it were a fraction. The upper figure is 
the record of the man, the lower is of 
the team. At the end of the month it 
is necessary to enter the labor bills, 
count the money in the pocketbook, 
find how much money is in the bank, 
and make sure that all the expendi- 
tures for the month have been record- 
ed. Then a trial balance will show 


how each account stands. When the 
trial balance refuses to balance, we of- 
ten charge the mistake to the “error” 
account. Our ledger is not a model of 
neatness such as would do credit to a 
banker; we never use red ink, and sel- 
dom bother with a ruler; but it never- 
theless shows the total income, where 
the profits originated, and where we 
are as compared with last year. We 
realize that very few farmers consider 
bookkeeping necessary on the farm. 
There are many who would undertake 
keeping a double entry ledger if they 
were sure that they could profit by the 
information which a ledger gives. It 
must be admitted that ignorance is 
bliss sometimes, and so possibly it is 
better not to know that the farm is 
paying only 2 per cent on its sale price. 
At the same time, it doesn’t take a 
farmer long to ask the reason why if 
an extra thousand or two which is in- 
vested in a bank or store doesn’t do 
better than 2 per cent. At the end of 
the year, when our ledger closed with 
less than half the commercial 6 per 
cent rate of dividends, we felt ashamed 
of ourselves. We would not admit it 
now if we did not believe that a lot 
more are making a poorer showing. 
When a $50,000 farm pays 2 per cent 
and month hand wages to the farmer, 
either the price is too big or the man 
is too little. 

An experiment we tried this season 
with seed corn indicates, we think, the 


usefulness of records and the possibili- | 


ties in accurate farm practice. Last 
March we sorted out twenty of the 
most promising seed ears. These 
were shelled separately, and tied up 
in as many paper bags. At planting 
time, each ear was given a separate 
row of 180 hills. 
to the hill, a uniform stand was as- 
sured. This fall we found that one 
row had a yield of fourteen bushels 
per acre above the average, and an- 
other ten below. The rest ranged all 
the way between. 

The records are more directly con- 
sulted in the feeding operations. For 
instance, it is only a matter of adding 
together the totals in the ledger if we 
wish to learn how much time and feed 
was charged against the cows and 
calves last year. We know definitely 
that the lebor spent on the baby 
beeves and their mothers totaled more 
than all the field work put together. 
The average for the year was five 


hours per day for one man, and one | 
for one | 


hour and a quarter per day 
team. These fifty cows and their 


By planting a little | 
thick and later thinning to three stalks | 








calves had a pretty large list of feeds. | 


The total amount of oats weighed out 
was 893 bushels. The total for the 
corn was 954 bushels. Unless there 
had been a system of records, the 
amount of both the corn and the oats 
would have been forgotten, because 
they were hauled out one load at a 
time all winter. There were 8,350 
pounds of cottonseed and oil meal. The 
rough feeds were ten tons, approxi- 
mately, of timothy hay, 21% tons of 
straw, part of which was used for bed- 
ding, 150 tons of silage, 55 acres of 
corn stalks, 100 acres of pasture, and 
$58.50 worth of rented pasture and 


stalks, paid for in cash. The total 
value of these feeds amounted to 
$2,180. The value of the herd is $2,655. 


The buildings, water system, etc., are 
valued at $2,042.18. The profit from 
the herd. after all feed, labor, and loss- 
es had been paid, was $382.88. From 
this amount must be deducted $163.76, 
the annual depreciation of the build- 
ings. This leaves $219.12 net profit, or 
about 4% per cent on the investment 
of $4.697.18. Thus we know that we 
are keeping the herd at a moderate 
profit. besides the wages and the ac- 
cumulative effects of the manure on 


the fields. We think certain conditions | 


which we can remedy have prevented 
a larger return. The herd is paying its 
Way already, and the percentage will 
be still higher when the buildings are 
fully occupied. Without keeping ac- 
counts, unsuspected losses might quiet- 
ly absorb all the profits, and it is per- 
fectly evident that the margin is pret- 
ty narrow at best. 

Every branch of the farm ought to 
pay its own way, and at the same time 
fit in with the others. Making sure of 


this has become a business necessity. 
There are several possible features we 
For instance, 


must consider this way. 








‘Zre INDEPENDENT LINE of 
DEPENDABLE IMPLEMENTS 





Plows, Disc and Lever Harrows, Cultivators, Bind- 
ers, Mowers, Gasoline Engines and Manure Spread- 


MANY SPECIAL FEATURES ON THIS 


ers. 


YEAR’S IMPLEMENTS 


Catalog on any Special or full line. 
HOUSES: Des Moines, lowa; Witchita, Kansas; 
Sherman, Texas; Fargo, No. Dak.; Madison, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Billings, Mont.; Oklahoma, 


Okla.; Kansas City, Mo. 


the INDEPENDENT LINE. 
THE INDEPENDENT HARVESTER CO. 


. Address Dept. B for 
BRANCH 


Ask your dealer for 
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Put Animal Matter Into Your Soil 


You have often noticed how heavy vegetation grows over the 
place where you have buried a dead animal. Have you ever 


figured the reason why? It is b 


Animal Matter, which is recognized as being the highest grade of 


DARLING’S 
HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS 


That is why they have been so uniformly suc- 


fertilizer. 





are strong in this animal matter. 
cessful in greatly increasing crop yields. 


Our Rendering Plant—the largest independent plant in the country—gives us 


the best facilities for preparing Animal Ma 


Get our free booklet, “The Soil Builders.” 


Fertilizers, and how they will increase your crops. 


postal will bring it. 


AGENTS—= in all lines of bu 


best agents are farmers. 
get in touch with us and we will explain our exclusive territory proposition. 


DARLING & COMPANY, 


4280 ASHLAND AVE., 


ecause the soil is fertilized by 


tter Fertilizers. 


It tells all about Animal Matter 
Send for your copy today. A 


siness now represent us. Some of our 
If we have no agent in your vicinity 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GALVANIZED 
ROOFING 


Corrugated and standing seam, noth- 

ing as good for farm buildings, wi!! 

if last twice as long as shingles. Anyone 
can put it on. We can furnish sheets 
| 4.5, 6,7, 8 9. 10 and 12 feet in length. 
| We cut hips and gables, with no extra 
charge. We also make barn ventila- 
tors and water tanks. All orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog, prices and samples. 


WALKER SHEET METAL CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 1OWA 





why not breed fall as well as spring 
pigs? 
as thrifty as the spring litters, and 
make handsome winter wages. 


beef 
dairying. Some argue for the dual pur- 
pose 
special 
have 

Heavy draft mares are a part of the 
necessary equipment already; why not 
take time to breed all the mares, give 
the colts a little more attention, and 
grade up towards a pure-bred drafter? 
In the 
much, though our personal experience 


Some hog raisers find fall pigs 


Then 
keeping 
alone, to 


is only a little way from 


cows for their calves 


the friends of the 
cow certainly 
advantages. 


though 
purpose dairy 
some undeniable 


cow, 


field crops, alfalfa promises 





only proves that some of the require- 
ments of this crop are pretty hard to 
meet. There are several kinds of clo- 
ver, and oats, and pure strains of high 
yielding corn. All these and more are 
the problems awaiting our attention 
They each deserve an intelligent con- 
sideration. The successful combining 
of these separate units is the proof of 
the farmer’s business judgment. Whit- 
tling lead pencils will never do as a 
substitute for plowing corn, but where 
there are upwards of $50,000 or $75,000 
at stake, it is worth while giving the 
margins of profit and loss a careful 
scrutiny and the possibilities for the 
future a serious consideration. 
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Abandoned Schoolhouses 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To the east of us one and one-half 
miles stands an unoccupied school- 
house. About the same distance to 
the west stands another, whose halls 
ring no more with children’s merry 
shouts and laughter. 

In passing to and fro over this coun- 
try the same conditions are often en- 
countered, much to the detriment of 
the country population which sur- 
rounds them. 


Time was when these little school- 
houses were the social centers of their 
respective communities. Here the 
children of the farms learned their 
daily lessons, trudging merrily home 
at night with never a thought that 
there could possibly be any place bet- 
ter than their own home, any place 
where more fun could be had. 

Here on Sundays parents and chil- 
dren gathered for Sunday-school to 
listen with reverence to the chance 
preacher of whatever denomination, 
thankful for a chance to hear a sermon. 

Here the whole community met on 
“literary” nights and amid much mer- 
riment and good-natured chaffing set- 
tled over again and again the leading 
questions of the day, thereby discover- 
ing the future congressmen and sena- 
tors of our land. 

Many a statesman made his first 
start along national lines debating on 
the many questions that used to be 
handled so frequently at the meetings 
of the various literary societies, and I 
doubt not that many an editor and re- 
porter got his first inspiration while 
dishing up something for the literary 
paper. 

In these little schoolhouses the young 
people held their spelling schools and 
box suppers, and even sometimes in- 
nocent play parties, always under the 
direction of some of the parents, and 
with these simple and wholesome 
forms of amusement they were content 
until the time came for them to take 
up some definite work or settle in 
homes of their own. Even those who 
went away for further education and 
larger fields of labor always kept a 
warm spot in their hearts for “the little 
white schoolhouse set on the hill,” and 
were always glad of a chance to spend 
a few days in the old home among old 
friends and familiar scenes. 

How changed are things today. Even 
in districts where “school is kept” the 
children are hardly old enough to take 
part in the community’s festivities and 
plans until the eighth grade will drive 
them from home in order to secure a 
better education, and after this the 
same love and enjoyment, for and in 
country things, rarely is found to exist. 

The curriculum of the town schools 
seems to educate away from the farm. 
After a period of high school training 
most young folks get the notion that 
the country affords no means of amuse- 
ment, consequently is too dull a place 
for one of their caliber to pass away 
their time in or waste their precious 
talents on, so they hike back to the 
cities, either for more so-called edu- 
cation or to fill inconsequential posi- 
tions, where they will be in reach of 
the moving picture shows, ball games 
and so on, never thinking that with 
little effort these things which they 
so enjoy in town could be brought to 
the country if only someone would 
start the ball rolling. Parents are 
quick to lend support to any project 
that will rightly amuse or benefit their 
children, and if it is something to help 
keep their boys and girls at home, 
never fear but that they will be inter- 
ested in it. 

As conditions are row, in many 
places the children of the farms drive 
all the way from three to seven miles 
to town school, thus keeping them 
away all their days and part of their 
nights from home, allowing them to 
have no time in which to become inter- 
ested in helping with the work at 
home. 

Then some young folks must also 
go into town for all their amusements 
or religious training, and being thus 
“turned loose” as it were, do not al- 
ways make the best use of their time 
and opportunities. 

All this might be remedied if all over 
our land “the little white schoolhouses 
set on a hill” could be reopened, where 
competent teachers would be installed 
with instructions to give all students 
a high school course who wished to 
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take it, and where no eighth grade 
will put a stop to operations when the 
child has just learned enough to make 
him wish to go on. 

This closing up of so many of the 
country schoolhouses is doing away, to 
a great extent, with the social life of 
the country, for where no young folks 
gather older ones lose interest, and 
social life drops to a low ebb. 

Something ought to be done and 
that quickly to rouse the country life 
to a higher plane than now, and it can 
only be accomplished by building up 
social centers in every community 
where young and old, as in the good 
old days, can meet “with laughter and 
song” and “pass the glad hours by.” 
And where can there be found a more 
befitting place for this than “the little 
white schoolhouse set on the hill?” 

MRS. MARY BARRETT. 

Nebraska. 


Corn Field Blanks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last June we quietly inspected the 
stand of corn in a half dozen growing 
fields, on different farms, with widely 
varying results. These are creek bot- 
tom soils of the best kind and though 
several miles from any town are worth 
from $100 to $160 an acre. The fields 
are irregular in shape and size, rang- 
ing from eight to twenty-two acres. 

We will tabulate the count, as fol- 
lows, with the number of the field, the 
number of hills missing and the num- 
ber growing in each row: 





Missed Growing 





NO ls co Sic 2 sales ie passione ( 370 
AIR) Sag aE aoe OMe Pe eM ate 7 136 
Soe ores ste ke elareieicye oe 73 447 
CT RS ens eae ees 9 95 

as ORES PEER. cor ee 10 23 
See! | Pam eR een eyed arity arene 17 255 
MUSE Seed etal cishaisonier 176 1,533 


The per cent of loss on each field 
was from four and one-third, the low- 
est, to sixteen and two-thirds, the 
highest. The total loss in the aggre- 
gate of the fields, ninety acres, is 
seven and five-eighths acres, or 8% 
per cent approximately. In one twen- 
ty-two-acre field the loss of 16 2-3 per 
cent or three and two-thirds acres, was 
the worst. In two of these fields the 
yield was seventy-five bushels this off 
season. 

It would be difficult to persuade 
these farmers that they had been cul- 
tivating nearly eight acres of blank 
space all season. Yet the blanks are 
there and they have nothing for their 
time and labor. 

Can we avoid so many empty spaces 
in the growing corn fields? 

E. H. DIEHL. 
Fulton Co., Ill. 





Vaccinating Pregnant Sows 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to one of your Iowa sub- 
scribers who asks about vaccinating 
pregnant sows, we do not recommend 
the vaccination of pregnant sows by 
the simultaneous method, because in 
some cases a very large percentage of 
the sows will abort... While this is not 
always the case, it is, nevertheless, 
something that must be guarded 
against, and in order to be on the safe 
side, we recommend that no risk be 
run along that line. In many instances 
sows can. be vaccinated up to within 
a few weeks of farrowing time, pro- 





vided they are carefully handled, and 
without injury to the sows or apparent 
ill-effects on the litter. At other times, 
however, when conditions are appar- 
ently the same, the unfortunate re- 
sults of abortion are obtained, and for 
this reason we recommend that sows 
that are pregnant, if they must be 
vaccinated, be treated with serum 
alone, until after farrowing, and the 





pigs have reached some size, at which 
time the simultaneous treatment may 
be applied, and it is usually well to 
treat the pigs with serum aione at that 
time, and vaccinate them by the si- 
multaneous method about two weeks 
before or a few weeks after weaning 
time. 
C. H. STANGE. 
Iowa Agricultural College. 


























with rust. 


tenance. 


nail in the picture. 


99.84% PURE Insist on seeing the triangular trade-mark on every section 

of corrugated metal culvert that goes into your roads. Other- 
wise you may be paying taxes for steel culverts that look like 
Armco Culverts that even may be advertised as ‘‘Pure Iron’’ 
or ‘‘Genuine Iron’’ but that will soon go to pieces like the steel 


For full information about American Ingot Iron Calverts, 
Plates, Sheets, Roofing, Siding and Formed Products write to 


Old-fashioned Nails 
did not Rus 


HE old-fashioned 
thirty-eight years’ 
as good as it was the day it was 

driven. The modern steel nail, after only 

eleven years of service, is practically eaten up 

Iron kettles, iron chains and cables 

that were made in the days of the American 

Revolution are still perfectly good and still ‘‘on 

the job,’’ but the ‘Quick Process’’ steel products 

of a dozen years ago have already gone to pieces. 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 
ARMCO CULVERTS 


are made of pure Iron—even purer iron than the famous ‘“‘Old- 
fashioned Iron’’ of Colonial Days. 
sixteen one hundredths of one per cent. of foreign substances. 
Because of this high purity American Ingot Iron Culverts 
show an unequalled resistance to rust. 
tough, elastic, light in weight and easily installed. ‘They 
represent fundamental economy in road building and main- 
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They: are strong, 








582 Walnut St. 


Armco Culvert 
Publicity Bureau 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














your own. 








en G wheat and barley 
must both grow rapidly 
and mature early. To do well 
they must be grown on land 
with plenty of readily avail- 
able plant food. 
is deficient in available 


See that your fertilizer for spring wheat or 
barley contains at least 6%—10% is much 
better—of available Potash. 

Potash Pays — for it makes grain, stiffens 
straw and prepares the ground for clover. 

Ask your dealer to carry Potash Salts so you 
can strengthen weak goods or, better yet, mix 


If he hesitates, write to us for prices, direct, 
on any amount from a 200-Ib. bag up. 
for book of formulas and directions. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block 

New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Building 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Building 


San Francisco, 25 California Street 
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Write 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


























Separator is 


cream separator on the market, regardless of price. 


your own farin, 


ik who w 


On the New Galloway Sanitary, Bath-iIn-O0il Cream Separator Just Fill la 


Yes sir! You can’t afford to purchase any other style or make of cream separator until you have first in- 

rm vestigated my new Special 1914 Offer. Write me today for my catalog and I will mail you details of 
my offer. The new Galloway Sanitary is absolutely the most modern, most sanitary and closest skinsming { 
Now, that’s a strong statement! Alright, here’s my “ 
way of proving it. 1’ll send you any oue of my three sizes of separators and let you try it 30—60 or 90 days on 
I want you to try it out any way you can think of; compure it point for point with any William Gallo. 
D other machine you know of, no matter what the price. Put them right side by side and test them. Then ? 
if you are not satisfied the New Galloway Sanitary is the machine 
refund your money and pay the freight both ways. 


Buy Direct from the Actual 


Just mail coupon 


ail coupon or write me @ pos’ 


you want, you can return it andI'll aaa Company, 
Vhat's my offer in a nutshell. ae 


0 
anufacturer. Save $35 to $59.4, 170 v2. 


When you buy on ny direct from factory plan you save all middlemen’s profits, You get a high quality @paid, your New Separator 
@ superior machine, equal to any machine on the market today and you save easily $35 to $50. Give me 
“<= a chance to oe my claims. Let me show you just what the New Gail 


oway Sanitary, Bath-in-Oil C 
ke. Get my new calalog. 


‘When you write for my catal , I’ll send you tree coupon for _ 
FREE > 4 New Dairy valuable “Cow Book” Regular price $1.25 but free to any m: Frame PTUTEETEPITITIT ITT TTT TT Te ee 
‘cnatie al and is worth hundreds of dollars to any man following its 6 ¢@ P.O 
is a regular Ing manual an worth hun is of do! oOo any man following com- Oh secs: canddadess¥ 
mon a sugyestions. You can get a copy free by just writing today for my catalog and @ 
specia’ offer. Fill in, cut out and m tal. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. William Galloway Co. 


22:3 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa @ gines, manure 
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tate . R. 
? Wealso manufacture and sell direct gasoline en- 
spreaders and other farm machinery. 
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156 (12) 
The Business End 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
‘I was much interested in the ac- 
count of Prairie Farm that you pub- 


lished. I think many land-owner farm- 
ers have found themselves in the con- 
dit'on described, vainly looking for a 
way out, and probably sold out rather 
than continue to work for a laborer’s 
weee and receive but 3 per cent in- 
terest on their capital. It would be 
cacy to criticize the cropping, and say 
there was not enough clover, no alfal- 
fa, and so forth; but the acreage in 
gr: and clover is larger than usual, 
and, on the whole, the system is above 
the average, and the yields good, so I 
do not think we can look for much 


improvement on that score on farms 
of the same size. 

'n the period from 1875 on in Great 
Britain, there was a great drop in 
velues of farm products, due to Amer- 
ican imports, and what were spoken 
of as prairie values prevailed, by which 
was meant values of crops produced 
from the virgin lands of the corn belt 
y*‘hout any consideration for the fer- 
tility of the land and freight. For a 
shert time, the tenant or occupier 
o~ ner of the land bore thé brunt of 
this competition, but he could not do 
so for long, and eventually landlords 
Fed to cut rentals from 25 to 35 per 
cent, and even more on heavy, dry 
lends that were hard to work and suit- 
2''e mostly for cereals, and these went 
out of cultivation. It was an era of 





return manurial values beyond the 
point that keeps a farm self-sustain- 
ing. The position of the landlord, how- 
ever, or of the owner and occupier 
combined, has been very different here 
than in Europe, where on well man- 
aged estates, after 25 per cent of the 
gross rental is spent on the land in 
the shape of drainage or other im- 
provements, and it may be said that 
these considered lots of land in Eu- 
rope pay nothing on the original land 
cost of a few years ago. 

This is a very peculiar condition, but 
it is none the less the truth, and it 
came about through the opening up of 
vast areas of new land with which the 
old countries had to compete. Land 
fell in price in consonance with the 
rentals that tenants and owners could 
realize, and the farms were kept go- 
ing by such sacrifices until the late era 
of better prices relieved matters. None 
of us, I take it, wish to see landlord- 
ism here to any greater extent than 
we have it at present, but if we must 
have it, let us have it under the safe- 
guards found necessary in other coun- 
tries, such as have been described in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, or the condition of 
our land will go from bad to worse. 

Only one thing can in the long run 
fix the value of land, and that is the 
net return of farms kept up in shape 
with their capital value increased in- 
stead of lessened, and it would be far 
more beneficial to write off some of 
the capital value if returns do not war- 
rant it, than to go on working land 
with under-capitalized owners and ten- 
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cheap living, both as regards meats 
and other foods, and a readjustment 
hed to be made in part by a reduction 
of rents, and also by producing those 
things least subject to foreign com- 
petition. Our eastern states felt the 
same causes and experienced the same 
effects in a degree. A rise or decline 
in revenue from land is as surely re- 
flected in its value as it is in rail- 
read stocks, and improved machinery. 

The decline in the value of land 
y-oducts about finished the last of the 
ritich yeomen farmers, and they came 
in large numbers to this country to 
o~n the lands they worked, but at the 
crd of forty years much the same con- 
diticns seem to be overtaking us 
here, though the cause is not low 
prices for farm produets, but rather 
the creat jump in the price of land 
ad wages that has lately come about. 

Land is not necessarily too high be- 
cause it returns but 3 per cent, any 
more than would be government bonds 
at par returning 2.5-per cent, but there 
is ell the difference between a man 
with a limited capital holding such 
securities and trying to live off them, 
and a capitalist who only owns it as a 
part of a big estate. Even with men 
of large capital. I believe we have 
failed to distinguish between the 
gross and net rental sufficiently, and, 
moreover, we have no class of men 
here to hold an equitable balance be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Such men 
are, many of them, quite fearless, and 
wi!l insist if they serve a landiord 
that so much money be put into im- 
provements, which will enable good 
tenants to make money, and these 
agents will not serve on an estate that 
is not kept up. 

Land management has been consid- 
ered for years just as some lowa cities 
are beginning to consider their needs 
as calling for a class of men specially 
educated along that line, to save mon- 
ey and give increased advantages, and 
not left te haphazard theorists who 
waste money or prove niggardly where 
it might well be spent. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has lately drawn 
attention to the fact that lands here 
and in Europe bring about the same 
money, and many other things, such 
as butter, beef, and milk, are about 
on a par or a little higher here. For 
comparison, labor here is a good deal 
higher, but the cost per acre less; and 
We are only now having to begin to 





ants. Lots of good men are bad lJand- 
lords, having insufficient capital, and 
they are breeders of bad tenants, who 
may be most exemplary people, but 
have not enough money to eope with 
depleted lands and obsolete buildings. 
It may tickle my pride as the owner 
of 160 acres for someone to say my 
land is worth $32,000, and it’s handy 
for the assessor; but if I am really 
worth $40,600, it would do myself and 
the country a whole lot more good to 
call my land worth $20,000, and for me 
to have the other 320,000 to work it 
with, or some of it out at interest. 

There is an imminent divorce be- 
tween an $82,000 investment with a 3 
per cent return, and father and son 
drawing hired hands’ wages. The al- 
leged grounds for this divorce may 
be many—non-support, incompatibility 
to occupation, but there is little hope 
for things on such an unsound basis 
to live on through many generations. 


Sweet Clover in Kansas 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know what you think 
of sweet clover as a crop for this part 
of Kansas. Our soil here is upland. 
What variety would you recommend. I 
have twenty acres of land that was in 
sorghum last year listed in rows and 
cultivated. If this twenty acres is 
double disked and harrowed this spring 
will that be a suitable seed bed for 
sweet clover? I also have twenty 
acres of land sowed to alfalfa last 
spring but showing poor stand. Can I 
get this twenty acres in shape for 
sweet clover without killing out the 
alfalfa? How is an ideal seed bed for 
sweet clover prepared? Will it bloat 
cattle as does alfalfa and red clover?” 

The sorghum land will not make a 
very good seed bed for seeding sweet 
clover next spring, since the soil is 
likely to be more or Iess exhausted in 


soil moisture, and if the soil remains 
dry, also lacking in plant food, the 
clover will not start well and the vol- 
unteer cane and weeds are likely to 
smother the young plants. 

My suggestion would be to summer 


‘fallow the cane land. Disk early in 


the spring to start the weeds and con- 
serve the soil moisture and plow later 
about the first part of June, rather 





deep—six to eight inches—giving such 
surface cultivation with the disk and 
harrow after plowing sufficient to the 
land clear of weeds and to maintain a 
soil mulch so as to conserve the soil 
moisture. Sow the sweet clover about 
the middle of August, preferably after 
a good rain and when the soil is in 
good condition to sprout the seed. 

Under such favorable conditions the 
sweet clover will make a good start in 
the fall and will live through the win- 
ter making a strong growth and an 
early crop of hay the following spring. 

After it is cut for hay the sweet clo- 
ver may be pastured and a seed crop 
harvested later in the summer or the 
clover may be allowed to reseed itself 
and thus continue a permanent stand. 

I doubt whether you can start sweet 
clover in the alfalfa field which has 
made a poor stand of alfalfa so well as 
you can start it on good clean land. 
The alfalfa ground is likely to be 
weedy, also the alfalfa plants wil] sap 
the soil of moisture and shade the 
young sweet clover plants and eventu- 
ally dry them out or smother them. 

You might try early spring seeding 
of sweet clover in this alfalfa field 
after preparing the seed bed by disking 
and harrowing, but as I stated above, 
it is doubtful whether you can secure 
a stand in this way. 

An ideal seed bed for sweet clover 
should be prepared much the same as 
you would prepare land for seeding 
alfalfa. The soil should be well pul- 
verized or well settled. The furrow 
slice should make good connection 
with the subsoil and the soil should 
be well stored with moisture and avail- 
able plant food. The surface of the 
soil should be mellow or loose only 
about as deep as the seed is planted. 
A deep loose condition of the soil such 
as would result by deep, late plowing 
with little packing or cultivation is nor 
a favorable seed bed for alfalfa, or 
sweet clover. 

Summer fallowed land which has 
been well tilled and not too recently 
plowed makes an ideal seed bed for 
early fall seeding of alfalfa or sweet 
clover. Good clean corn stalk land 
disked and harrowed in the spring 
makes a good seed bed for spring seed- 
ing of alfalfa or sweet clover. 

Sweet clover does not cause cattle 
to bloat as does alfalfa and red clover, 
hence it is a safe pasture, but cattle 
and other stock may have to learn to 
eat it. That is, all animals do not 
seem to like sweet clover at first but 
usually become accustomed to it, when 
it makes valuable pasture. Sweet clo- 
ver is also very valuable as a soil fer- 
tilizer and may be used in rotation 
with wheat and other crops and thus 
increase the productiveness of the 
land. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Iowa State College. 





Canadian Horse Meat Plant.—The Mon- 
treal (Canada) Herald tells of a plant 
which has been established near there for 
curing horse meat. It is a branch of the 
famous Swedish factory operated by the 
Merrum firm, and will ship its product to 
all parts of the world where horse flesh is 
consumed as food. As yet the sale is il- 
legal in Canada. About thirty horses are 
killed per week, but it is planned to in- 
crease the capacity to 100 a week. The 
plant is operated by Swedes sent to Can- 
ada especially for the work. 


THE BEST PIG FORCEPS @ 
: EVER INVENTED 


Send $1.50 and receive prepaid a pair of the 
latest patented pig forceps. Absolutely guaran- 
teed. Also write for free copyrighted booklet on 
**How to keep hogs healthy and raise them pro- 
fitably.’" Agents wanted in every township, 

Sherman Hog Greaser Co. 
Dept. H Peoria, Lilinois 


$5.00 Each fiwalr wisn 
I. E. SHAW, Elizabeth, Ellinois. 




















THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
THEREFORE ———————_ 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Guaranteed One 100 
Circulation Line Lines 





Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, O. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer — 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 

Indiana Farmer 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer 170,000 


Birmingham, Ala. 


949,602 SL.OS 1.08 


59,115.25 .25 


Breeders’ Gazette 26 ~ ~ 
Chicago, Hl. 90,328 .50 of) 
Hoard’s Dairymar ee a 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 99,479.40 38 
Wisconsin Agriculturist |... ,- 2 
Racine, Wis. 65,494 .30 00 
The Farmer 


140,855.60) 5) 
70,000 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 

Kansas Farmer 

Topeka, Kan. 

Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Missouri Farmer 
Columbia, Mo. 
The Prairie Farmer 
Chicago, Ill. 


61,253.30 .30 
50,000 .25 25 
50,000.25 25 
105,000.50) .50 





1,171,084 $5.58 5.51 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further information, address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Representative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richesdson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEND NO MONEY 


We ship on approval, 
prepay the express an 
allow the user to be the 
judge of the Elk Leather 
Never Break halter. 

Used by Buffalo Bill-Sells 
Floto Shows. Guaranteed 
satisfactory ormoney back. 

Dealers price $3.00. For 
advertising purposes we 
offer sample halter for $1.50 
on direct factory shipment. 

Simply send postal and 
sample will be at your door 
within a week, all charges 
prepaid—no expense and no obligation to you. 
Dont wait Write today 

The Leather Products Co. 
1220 Acoma St. ° - Denver, Colo. 


BY EVERY TEST 


The Strite Governor and 
Variable speed pulleyshave 
proved the best for driving 
cream separators, washing 
machines and churns. 

Our Bierman Clutch talks 
for itself. Ask your dealer 
or write us direct. 

STRITE GOVERNOR PULLEY CO. 
316 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn: 





























To Owners of Gas Machines 


W 7E OFFER a high grade 84-86 GAS MA- 

CHINE GASOLINE that has been 
“steamed” or “weathered” so that we can guar- 
antee uniform quality. It is always the same 
gravity and never fluctuates. We make prompt 
shipments from eur lowa depot. Prices right. 
Write for market quotations. 

OIL. COMPANY 

Dept. H, 627 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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. low prices and square dealing have made us the biggest custom tanners In 
ne-third of the entire custom tanning business is done in our big plants. We 
have mare dominated it. Over one have 
done business with us during a period of twenty years, and every one was satisfied. 


EDES TANNING ALWAYS SATISFIES 





Mail the Hide Coupon Now 


eo 
Edes Rebe Tanning Co., Dubuque, fa. 
Send me your catalog No. 102and 
full particulars. 
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REASON IT OUT 


YOURSELF 


Then you will insist on a Webster 
Magneto for your gasengine. It not 
only saves cranking, but it saves 
fuel and gives more power. 

The Webster is tripolar—that’s a 
most important exclusive feature. 
Then it Oscillates. 

It bas no brushes, moving wires, commu- 


tator or collector rings. It requires no 
Al batteries, coils, long wires or switches. 


WEBSTER MAGNETO 


“Simplest and Best?’ 
Operated by push rod—no noisy com- 
plicated gears or friction drive. Indes- 
tructible non-sooting, positive fire plug, 
as circuit is closed at all times except 
when the spark occurs at the point. 
The Webster is Fully Guaranteed and 
always gives maximum efficiency. It is the 
**World’s Standard.’’- F 
Insist on the Webster 
—the Tripolar Magneto, 
Catalog on request. 
THE WEBSTER 
ELECTRIC CO. 
_ Dept. 26 amicsianctil “ES 
Maya 
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Something Every Stock 
Farm Needs 


Our improved Gate City Steam 
Generator. It has round base, the 
under part of which forms a water pan 
as well as ash pan, and has airspace 
of two inches underneath which elim- 
inates all danger of fire. Invaluable 
for cooking feed and supplying hot 
water, and can be used as well for house 
heating. Made in six different sizes 
and requires 2}x5 to 3x5 floor space. 
Will keep fire over night. Buy one of 
these generators now and you will won- 
j der how you ever got along without 
l onc. You get a perfectly reliable, safe 

and durable steam generator in 
the Gate City. Do not buy until 
you investigate age ste = 

Write today for circular: 

KEOKUK HYDRAULIC TIRE SETTER COMPANY, 

KEOKUK, Iowa. 


No Burrs to Get Dull 


set of “Bull Dog” 
rollers grinds 5,000 bu. 
oily. Also grinds oats, Can’t 
clog—force feed throughout, 


grinding BullD 
Try Ter 


Norisk—not a cent down. Ifit doesn’t, 
grind faster, finer, cheaper than any 
other mill you ever saw—back at our 
. Write for details, stating 
Ss ee engine. Letz _—_ ‘Co. 
300 E: 
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Double Set of Burrs grind- 
ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use—~—ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
80 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
Write for free illustrated 
= catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 
BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


DITTO "ceramer 


FEED en 
= new 


nder is especia’ 
—— to run with a Gasoline 
= ne 
An honest mill sold in an honest 


way. Trylt. No e 
I trust "Jou--keep it if satisfied, 
expense. 


if not, return at = 
all small 


‘0 
grains. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
G. M. DITTO, Box 211 JOLIET, ILL. 
























==120 Days Grinds more ear corn or small 
ith less power, can 
Doesn’t w 








Different hig at all others, 4 or 2 horses. 
Grind Corn with shucks and all small 
grains. (Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE—Booklet on “Feeds and Manures' 

N. G, Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


MADE FOR 
HARD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 













Frames, 
log free 


Agents wanted, 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine 
Est. 1880, 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, 





'LET THE DELUGE COME 


Wherein Our Friend, Who Insists That He is Not an Individualist, Ex- 
plains Why He Does Not Raise Cattle, and Refuses to 
Worry About Posterity 





/ or our land and labor 





In your Christmas number, I notice 
that under the sensational 
“After Me the Deluge,’ I am made to 
serve as a bad example, which may 
be better than not serving at all. My 
determination to raise corn instead of 
cattle is held to be paving the way 
for said deluge. 

I deny being an individualist, as I 
am called; for I hold several beliefs 
not of the individualistic stripe, such 
as “single tax” and government own- 
ership of several things, when the 
government shall become fit for such 
ownership. But worrying about pos- 
terity is another matter, and is my 
idea of nothing at all to worry about. 
Many would support laws looking to 
the good of posterity, and almost ev- 
eryone works for a few of the next 
generation; but few are so unselfish 
as to work single handed for the good 
of posterity as a whole, which would 
be the case of the man who maintains 
the fertility of his soil solely for the 
good of posterity. Anyhow, old Earth 
yields to one generation little besides 
what it uses. When we go, we must 
leave all we haven’t used. If we make 
money robbing the soil, we must leave 
what we don’t use, to posterity in the 
form of money, good roads, schools, or 
capitol extensions. If we raise cattle 
at a loss, posterity will get more fer- 
tility and less of something else. 

Your article cites the eastern farms 
which have become worn-out because 
no cattle were raised. Perhaps such 
was necessarily the case. No amount 
of wisdom would have enabled the 
owners to compete with cheap west- 
ern cattle. The lowa farmer right now 
competes with cattle from cheaper 
lands. Cattle will have to be higher 
cheaper before 
the packers’ advice and 
stock up. The press generally seems 
to assume that if the natural bone- 
neadedness of the farmer could be 
overcome, he would at once begin to 
produce nice, juicy beef at a price 
within the reach of all. I say that if 
the farmer has -the intelligence to 
raise horses and hogs (both more dif- 
ficult than cattle), there must be some 
good reason other than lack of en- 
lightenment why he doesn’t raise cat- 
tle. And he doesn’t raise cattle in 
numbers to have any appreciable ef- 
fect on his land. 

Also in your Christmas number, I 
read “The Experience of a Rich Man’s 
Son,” which is good reading, and some 
of it between the lines. If he had 
kept on farming for ten or fifteen 
years, no doubt he would have farmed 
as his neighbors did. I have great re- 
spect, too, for the way the neighbors 
do. Usually at the time, and under 
the existing circumstances, it is the 
best way. (That idea is the basis of 
all instruction in medicine, law, en- 
gineering and business. Only in farm- 
ing do the inexperienced teach the 
experienced.) 

Now this rich man’s son, according 
to his own confession, knew a good 
deal about feeding. Besides, he had 
a foreman worth $1,500; and to be 
sure he was doing things right, he was 
checked up by an efficiency expert. If 
he didn’t feed cattle right, what’s the 
use for the ordinary farmer to try? 
And yet he didn’t make it pay. He 
considered it a poor investment, and 
sold out, as so many “business men” 
stock raisers have done. He didn’t 
make the stock business pay, but he 
thought that by “passing the buck” to 
the farmer, or by raising breeding 
stock for the farmer to raise stock 
with, he could have struggled along. 
“Passing the buck” to the farmer is 
a good, old, reliable method of keep- 
ing the wolf from the “business 
man’s” door. 

This young man learned his mil- 
lionaire father’s coal business quicker 
than he learned to farm his 160 acres. 
He liked farming, and he could do it 
better than the average farmer, as 
can all “business men.” The question 
arises: Why did he sell the farm in- 
stead of the coal business? Here 
seems to be an indication that it is 
not all wrong-headedness that causes 
men and boys to leave the farm. Some 
do better elsewhere. 


we follow 


head of: 4 





Several weeks ago you published 
the grain raising experience of Mr. 
Cavanagh. He makes it pay. I have 
an idea the experiences of Mr. Cava- 
nagh and those of the rich man’s son 
are duplicated in a smaller way by 
their smaller prototypes all over the 
country. 

I deplore the wasting of the soil. I 
would like to spread manure upon my 
land, but how much can I pay for the 
manure? In raising cattle, there are 
many expenses not usually counted. 
Equipment is one. Labor is a big 
one. Cattle raising means hired men 
the year around. The grain raiser 
has a little freedom from hired men 
in the winter. How much would the 
“business man’s” wife, whose husband 
is worth the price of 160 acres, take 
to board two or three hired men the 
year around, with room and washing? 
Say, how much? Business men and 
corporations would be less progress- 
ive if the stock-holders had to board 
the dagoes. 

Now, someone will mention the mar- 
ried man who will come out and work 
for the use of a cow and a vine em- 
bowered cottage. I have tried him. 
He is a failure, a broken reed, a 
down-and-outer. Good single men are 
scaree enough, but I can hire ten good 
single men to one good married man. 
Besides, his vine embowered cottage 
costs not less than $1,000. 

Starting in the stock business means 
staying with it for a long term of 
years, and with present conditions of 
labor, it resembles a long term of 
solitary confinement at hard labor. 

I like dairying. It would take seven- 
ty-five or eighty cows to maintain the 
fertility of my farm. Look at me 
milking seventy-five or eighty cows 
alone on the “day of rest.” Ditto on 
“Independence Day.” The farm and 
posterity can go hang if that’s all that 
will save them. 

It is often forgotten that farming 
is not only a business, but also a 
method of living, and can be under- 
stood only by long experience. What 
may seem to be poor policy from a 
business standpoint may, when it is 
viewed as a method of living, appear 
in a different light. If it will pay you 
to do so, you can double the size of 
your paper and increase your force 
without affecting your home life. Sup- 
posing that stock raising does pay 
(which I don’t admit), to stock the 
farm to its full capacity, because of 





the labor problems involved, might 
easily make life not worth the living 
for the farmer, for farming is not just 
a business. 





Millet After Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can I seed millet after early oats 
and get a crop of hay that fall? If so, 
what kind of millet should I use? How 
much should I seed per acre?” 

Common millet takes sixty or sev- 
enty days from time of seeding to pro- 
duce a crop of hay. Hungarian millet 
takes ten or fifteen days longer, and 
true German millet a month longer. 
The earliest of all the millets is broom 
cogn, or “hog millet.” It will produce 
a seed crop under favorable conditions 
in from sixty to seventy days from the 
time of seeding, and a hay crop about 
ten days earlier. The hay crop from 
hog millet, however, is rather light, 
and not of such very good quality. 

If our correspondent can get his 
oat ground in shape by the middle of 
July, and if the season is not too dry, 
he should be able to get a fair hay 
crop of common millet by the first of 
October. Three pecks of common or 
Hungarian millet is a good seeding for 
hay. Two pecks of hog millet is a 
plentiful seeding for an acre. Of Ger- 
man millet, about a bushel should be 
used. . 





Farming By Telephone 
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farm, and is reducing expense for this 
to a minimum by growing legume 
crops. He was the first in that section 
to build a silo, the first to use lime 
extensively, the first to grow alfalfa, 
and he is leading in other farm prac- 
tices. 

The size of the farm is 100 acres. 
About one-half of it is pasture. The 
amount of workable land has been in- 
creased greatly within the last five 
years, as he has drained wet fields and 
cleared others of stumps and under- 
brush. Gradually, the productivity of 
each field is being made greater. 

The number of men he employs va- 
ries at different times of the year. 
Generally, two or three men are em- 
ployed in the summer, while one does 
the work in winter. Each day they 
are told just what to do and how to do 
it, but he does not try to overwork 
them. He tries to get men who will 
give him honest service for honest 
pay, and as soon as a man tries to 
take advantage of his condition, the 
man is discharged. Men have foynd 
it impractical to try to deceive him or 
get the best of him. 





The Plow That Really Makes You Money 


That’s what “C. T. X.” has proved in the past five 


years. 


proved it. 


Comparison and actual test have 
‘Thousands of keen farmers have 


discarded their ordinary plows for the 


money -earning 
Sere aac 
vantages in the new plow. 


advantages of the 
There must be great ad- 
The Rock 


Island ‘‘C. T’. X.’’ Universal Plow has won 
an army of farmers in its five years of ex- 
istence. In every test, in every kind of soil, 


the “C. T. X.” wins. Tame sod, heavy clay, 


sandy loam, ‘gumbo, waxy or mixe d 


soil, stubble fields or old corn-stalks—the one universal bottom handles them all. 


Rock Island “C.T. X.” Universal Plow 


is the best crop insurance you can buy. 


positively leaves no air spaces to cut off moisture from below. 
In dry weather, moisture comes to the plant roots— 


real drought protection. 


just like kerosene comes up your lamp wick. 
crop—they wen’t kill yours if you use a“C. T. 

The Rock Island “C, ‘T’. X.” Universal Plow has an auger-lil 
‘This exclusive feature makes the dirt travel backw. ard 
This makes a cleaner furrow and a more 


mouldboard. 
ward—not backward and upward. 


It’s the only plow that absolutely and 
This means 


Air spaces have killed many a 
pes 


ze twist of the 
and down- 


thoroughly pulverized soil than any other plow bottom. Each slice—either two 
inches or down as deep as you ever want to g-—lies even and flat against the 


subsoil. 


An All-Purpose Plow 


The Rock Island “C. T. X.’”? Universal 
Plow is adapted to all conditions — all soils. 
Saves buying extra bottoms. Pulverizes 
much more, so it saves at least one harrow- 
ing. Itis a work saver, a money saver and 
an increased crop producer. And tens of 
thousands of farmers have proved tt] 

Let us tell you all about this wonderful plow— 
what it does, what it saves, what it costs. You are 
the judge and j jury. A postal brings all the fects, 
inciuding the most complete booklet on_ plows 
ever published. Write and get ’em now—before 
you forget it. (134) 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
394 Second Ave. Rock Island, Hil. 





It turns clear over, burying all trash neereny 





NO AIR SPACE—“C. T. X.” 
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Whe: arley and Rye in 
bu.k Production 


To Wallac.s’ Farmer: 

Owing to the excessively dry weath- 
er which prevailed generally over the 
north central states during the sum- 
mer of 1913, the corn crop was so seri- 
ously injured that in many localities 
very little in the way of a grain yield 
was harvested. According to the esti- 
mates brought out in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 570, United States Department 
of Agriculture, the corn crop in 1913 
was 11 per cent below the average for 
the preceding five years. In spite of 
this fact, however, the total valuation 
Was greater than any previous corn 
crop, and exceeds the five-year aver- 
age by over 12 per cent. 

As a contrast to the shortage of the 
corn crop, the wheat yield of 1913 ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. 
Many farmers had an abundance of 
wheat on hand, but no corn. Usually, 
the comparatively high price of wheat 
prohibits its use as a feed for farm 
animals. On account of the high price 
of corn, however, on many farms, 
wheat could be had at the same price 
per pound as corn. In many places, if 
corn was needed, it had to be shipped 
in from a distance. From such a state 
of affairs, there naturally arose the 
question of how successfully could 
wheat be substituted for corn in a ra- 
tion for fattening live stock. In most 
cases, the live stock in question con- 
sisted of hogs. 

These circumstances induced the 
Nebraska experiment station to con- 
duct two feeding tests with hogs dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1913. One 
of these tests was conducted at the 
main station, located at Lincoln, and 
the other at the North Platte sub- 
station. In both tests, an effort was 
made to establish the relative merits 
of ground and soaked whole wheat. In 
addition to this, the North Platte sta- 
tion made a comparative test of 
wheat, corn and rye when the grains 
were fed both whole and ground, and 
the mai) station, compared a wheat 
and 5 p cent tankage ration with a 
ration consisting of wheat alone. 

In the test carried on at the main 
station, forty head of spring pigs were 
used. These pigs were divided into 
four equal lots and fed for a period of 


- twelve weeks on the following ration: 


Lot 1, soaked whole wheat; Lot 2, 
soaked whole wheat and 5 per cent 
tankage; Lot 3, soaked ground wheat; 


’ Lot 4, soaked ground wheat and 5 per 


In all cases the wheat 
was soaked for a period of twelve 
hours before feeding. In establishing 
prices for the feeds used, an effort was 
made to make them correspond as 
nearly as possible with the prices that 
prevailed on Nebraska farms during 
the time the test was in progress. 
Wheat was valued at 75 cents per 
bushel and tankage at $2.50 per cwt. 
A charge of 4 cents per bushel was 
made for grinding the wheat. The 
record of the test was as follows: 


cent tankage. 








Weight of lot at beginning, pounds. . .| 
Weight of lot at close, pounds....... | 
tel -enle; peueas ...........2...... 
Average daily gain per pig, pounds.. .| 
Wheat consumed, pounds ............ 
Wheat consumed per pound of gain, | 

pounds 


Tankage consumed, pounds.......... | 
Tankage consumed per pound of gain, | 

OR ear re re tea 
Cost per 100 pounds of gain.......... | 


isfactory explanation for the differ- 
ence existing between Lots 2 and 4, 
the tankage lots, in regard to their re- 
spective relations with Lots 1 and 8, 
the lots where no tankage was used. 
Had the test been closed at the end of 
ten weeks instead of twelve, Lot 4 
would have put on its gain at a cost of 
16 cents less than Lot 3. At that time 
the average weight of the pigs in Lot 4 
was 240 pounds. This seems to bear 
out in a general 
pigs on a heavy fattening ration can 
most profitably be marketed when 
weighing between 225 and 250 pounds. 
The average weight of the pigs in Lot 
3 at the close of the experiment was 
237 pounds, which was approximately 
the same as the weight of the pigs in 
the other lot two weeks previous. It 
would appear that the mere fact that 
the tankage lot was more nearly fin- 
ished would offer a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the final showings of the 
two lots in regard to the cost of gains. 
It was observed that a considerable 
part of the wheat fed to Lots 1 and 2 
was not digested. In this respect, Lot 
1 wasted much more grain than Lot 2. 

At the Nebraska sub-station, located 
at North Platte, W. P. Snyder fed thir- 
teen lots, consisting of ten pigs each, 
for a period of ten weeks, ending De- 
cember 30, 19138. 
ceived the following rations: Lots 1 
and 8, dry shelled corn; Lots 2 and 9, 
dry whole wheat; Lots 3 and 10, 
soaked whole wheat; Lots 4 and 11, 
moist ground wheat; Lots 5 and 12, 
soaked ground wheat; 
soaked whole rye; Lot 7, moist ground 
rye. 





Here the rapidity of gain and 
amount of grain consumed for 100 
pounds of gain runs the same. The 
ranking of the lots was as follows: 
First, soaked ground wheat; second, 
moist ground wheat; third, dry shelled 
corn; fourth, moist ground rye; fifth, 
soaked whole wheat; sixth, dry whole 
wheat; seventh, soaked whole rye. 

In this test, as was the case in the 
test reported from the Lincoln sta- 
tion, grinding 
great saving of grain. It was noticed 
that dry shelled corn proved itself but 
slighty less efficient than ground 
wheat. This is somewhat at variance 
with tests carried on some years ago 
at the Nebraska and other middle-west 
state experiment stations. In most of 
these earlier tests, ground wheat 
showed a value approximating 1Q 7°: 
cent above that of corn when used tor 
fattening swine. 

Past experience has proved that bar- 
ley can be satisfactorily substituted 
for corn when it can be obtained at 
about the same price per pound. When 
fed, it, like wheat, gives best results 
when ground. Other grains that have 
been used with more or less success 
are kafir corn, milo maize and speltz. 
All of these grains should be ground 
before feeding. Usually some such feed 
as oil meal or tankage proves very 
beneficial when kafir corn or milo 





maize is used, in order to offset the 
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One pig in Lot 2 died at the end of 
the second week of the test. The pre- 
vious record of this pig was eliminat- 
ed as nearly as possible from the ex- 
periment. 

It will be noticed that Lot 4, getting 
tankage, consumed more grain and 
made faster gains than Lot 3, where 
wheat alone was fed. Lot 2, however, 
ate less grain and made faster gains 
than Lot 1. In cost per hundred pounds 
of gain, Lot 4 exceeded Lot 3, where 
no tankage was used. Lot 2, on the 
other hand, put on gains much cheaper 
than Lot 1. The results of both Lois 
1 and 2 would indicate that where 
soaked whole wheat is used, tankage 
can be fed with profit. At first sight, 


it seems rather difficult to give a sat- 


constipating effects of these materials. 

In general, it may be said that corn 
should be used for fattening hogs just 
as long-as its cost per pound does not 
exceed that of wheat or barley. When 
the price of corn gets abnormaly high 
as compared with other grains, some 
one of them may often be fed with 
profit. 

C. B. LEE. 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 





lowa Drainage Association.—The Iowa 


State Drainage Association will hold a 
two-day session at Fort Dodge, Febru- 
ary 25th and 26th. The committee in | 


charge has been busy preparing a pro- 





gram which will be of general interest. 


way the theory that” 


The lots of pigs re- | 


Lots 6 and 13, | 








the wheat effected a ; 





Silos and Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Noting an article in your issue of 
December 5th, on page 19, entitled, 
“Silos vs. Alfalfa,” Iam prompted here 


to make a reply, and perhaps to give | 


some advice to the 
braska which will be of value to them. 

From a feeder’s standpoint, it is a 
mistake to compare corn silage with 
alfalfa, just as much as it would be to 
compare, in the human foods, pork and 
beans. Every silo advocator who thor- 
oughly understands the feeding prob- 
lem is an advocate of growing alfalfa, 
also of feeding alfalfa, for he under- 
stands that by so doing, he is promot- 
ing both the use of silos and the use of 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is not a balanced ra- 
tion, never has been, and never will be 
—but it is the cheapest known form of 
protein food. It is the most valuable 
hay crop a farmer can raise, and it 
should be grown on every farm where 
it will grow. Cattle that are fed al- 
falfa need corn silage just as much or 
even more than cattle that are fed 
corn silage need alfalfa. When cattle 
are compelled to make their entire ra- 
tion from alfalfa, they are obliged to 
consume twice as much feed as they 
should eat in order to obtain their 
needs in carbohydrates. To explain 
this difference, let us look at the food 
requirements of, we will say, a 1,000- 
pound cow. A 1,000-pound cow needs 
for her use each day 13 pounds of di- 
gestible carbohydrates and 2.25 pounds 
of digestible protein. 

From this it will be noted that the 
greatest need by far is carbohydrates, 
and this can be furnished in the cheap- 
est and best possible form by the silo. 
Protein can be furnished by alfalfa. 
This is why a combination of these 
two foodstuffs produces the best re- 
sults. 

The Nebraska experiment cited in 
this article was one which did not con- 


feeders of Ne- |} 





demn silage, neither did it condemn 
the use of silage; but it favored both 
silage and alfalfa. Every test which 
has been conducted in our experiment 
stations has done this, where these 
foods have been used. All experiment 
station investigators know that the 
silo is a means for more economic rro- 
duction for both meat and milk. Every 
man who keeps cattie and raises corn 
certainly should have a silo, for it will 
furnish him a means to save the food 
he has grown, to insure at least a part 
of the corn crop, and to feed his ani- 
mals better and more economically. 
No country needs silos any more than 
a good alfalfa country, for in this re- 
gion feeders are inclined to give too 
much protein and not enough carbo- 
hydrates, and it can also be said that 
every farmer whr has a silo or expects 
to have one, should raise alfalfa if he 
can. 
A. L. HAECKER. 
Nebraska. 


New Food for Cattle 

Germany is evolving an _ ever-in- 
creasing number of potato products, 
and thus rapidly solving the problem 
of disposing of the once enormous sur- 
plus of this crop. A number of estab- 
lishments in that country are now 
turning out quantities of dried pota- 
toes in various forms, for use in feed- 
ing cattle. According to a recent con- 
sular report, dried potatoes do not 
cause the forms of sickness that result 
from a diet of raw potatoes. Moreover, 
raw potatoes can be preserved for 
only a limited time, while to boil the 
potatoes wou!d impose upon the stock 
raiser more expense than the circum- 
stances justify. Official tests have 
proved that a third of the strengthen- 
ing food generally given to horses in 
the form of grain could be replaced by 
dried potatoes, and such animals kept 
in excellent condition.—The Scientific 
American. 
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Is Your Disc Harrow Flexible? 


& Has It Spring Pressure? 


It must have both of these 
features to give even penetra- 
tion the full width of the har- 
Tow. 
the entire field a 
that will give you the greatest 
yield. 


Is It a John Deere Disc Harrow? 


The John Deere Model “B’’ is the only flexible 
spring pressure disc harrow on the market. 


It is flexible because each gang worksindependently 
oftheother. Only that part passing over an obstruc- 
tion is raised out of the ground. Each gang can be 
angled so that in hillside work orin overlapping there 
isnotendencyof harrow to crowd towardsthebottom. 


Its patented third lever with powerful pressure 
spring enables youto givethe desired pressureoninner 
ends of gangs to either cut out dead furrows or culti- 
vate overridges without burying harrow in thecenter. 


Frame and stub pole steel, riveted; pivoted tongue 
truck, high grade, keen cutting steel discs with hard 
maple bearings and scrapers that are independently 
adjustable, removable and replaceable make the 
Model ‘‘B” the most efficient dise harrow. 

Use a Model “‘B” both before and after plowing. 


free booklet “‘Bigger Crops from Better Seed-Beds’’. 
Ask for package No. F 28 


Ask John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Such, a harrow makes 
seed-bed 


Write us fer 4 
It tells you 
































the best stock. 





Look over the advertisements first. 


Read a Good Seed Book 





At this time of the year the seed advertisers have published their catalogs 
for next spring and are offering them to readers of this paper. 

Every farmer should get and read one of these books. 
helpful information concerning seeds and plants, treatment of the soil, etc. 

In buying seeds or nursery stock, it is well to get the order in early, even 
though it is not to be shipped immediately, as the early orders are filled with 


They are full of 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS |i 














Pea Size vs. Finely Ground 


Oil Meal 


A number of our readers have asked 
concerning the advisability of feeding 
the pea size rather than the finely 
ground oil meal. We know of no ex- 
periments on this matter, and are of 
the opinion that it really makes but 
very little difference how finely the 
oil meal is ground. In England and 
Ireland they often buy the oil meal in 
cakes which are broken up coarsely 
before feeding to the cattle. In open 
feed yards during windy weather the 
coarsely ground oil meal would of 
course have an advantage.” Possibly 
the cattle find the coarsely ground 
meal slightly more palatable. What 
is the experience of our readers as to 


the comparative advantages of coarse- 
ly broken and finely ground oil meal? 


Fattening Horse Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What shall I feed, and how much 
daily, to put the most fat on horses 
and colts during a three weeks’ feed- 
ing period? For roughage I have fod- 
der, bright wheat straw, a little alfal- 
fa, and for grain, oats, ground corn, 
oil meal, and bran. Should I keep 
these horses up or should I exercise 
them a little?” 

Without knowing prices, we do not 
care to give exact advice. Probably it 
will be wise for our correspondent to 
feed these horses and colts all the al- 
falfa hay he can spare. Assuming that 
he is feeding a mixture of fodder, 
wheat straw, and alfalfa, we would ad- 
vise a grain mixture of about seven 
parts of ground corn to one part of 
oil meal. A little bran and oats might 
be added to the mixture to lighten it 
up and give variety, if they are not 
too expensive. The younger horses 
should have a slightly larger propor- 
tion of such feeds as bran and oil 
meal, than the older horses. The ex- 
act amount to feed depends upon the 
appetite and the condition of the bow- 
els, and of this our correspondent 
must be the judge. After they get on 
full feed they will probably be eating 
about one pound per 100 pounds of 
live weight daily. 

Illinois experiments indicate that 
larger and more economical gains can 
be secured on fattening horses by giv- 
ing them no exercise whatever. Dur- 
ing short feeding periods, exercise did 
not seem to be necessary to keep the 
animals in good health. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish advice about feeding twenty 
head of 1,050 pound steers. I would 
like to put them on feed right away. 
I have plenty of clover hay, corn fod- 
der that would make about twenty- 
five bushels per acre, and 800 bushels 
of corn. How shall I get these steers 
on full feed? How long will 800 bush- 
els of corn last them? Would it pay 
me to buy any oil meal or cottonseed 
meal? How shall I feed the meal? 
These steers are of good quality and 
in fair condition. Corn is 65 cents a 
bushel. Please tell me how to feed 
these steers to the best advantage.” 

With his 800 bushels of corn, our 
correspondent should be able, provid- 
ed he feeds some oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal, to put on about 6,000 
pounds of steer flesh. If he feeds for 
five or six months, this means an av- 
erage daily ration of 12 to 15 pounds 
of corn, 2 or 3 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 6 or 7 pounds of clover hay, and 
4 or 5 pounds of corn fodder. The 
average daily gain shov'd be about 2 
pounds, and the cost of a pound of 
gain with corn at 65 cents a bushel 
and cottonseed meal at $30 a ton, 
would be 11 or 12 cents. This means, 
if our correspondent gets a spread of 
a cent on his cattle, and if he has hogs 
following, that he will just abovt come 
out even. If ovr correspondent wish- 
es to feed a little lighter than sug- 
gested. it is not likely that his steers 
will make a spread of more than a 
cent, and it is probable that they will 














have to be fed “longer than five 
months. Nevertheless, the gains would 
be cheaper when fed more on rough- 
age and less on high priced corn. If 
they are fed heavier than we have 
suggested, the chances are, if the mar- 
ket holds good, that he will get a 
spread of 1.5 cents ¢ pound. Under a 
heavy system of feeding, his average 
steer would get for a daily ration 20 
pounds of corn, 3 or 4 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 5 pounds of clover hay, 
and 2 pounds ef corn fodder. The 
gain under this system should be 2.5 
to 3 pounds daily. The cost of a pound 
of gain will be slightly more than with 
the lighter feeding. but this may be 
counterbalanced by the increased 
value in the shorter period required to 
fatten. 

Under either system, we would sug- 
gest that our correspondent start out 
by feeding mainly on clover hay and 
corn fodder. Then he may add 2 or 3 
pounds of corn to the daily ration, in- 
creasing every day or two by one-half 
to a pound, until at the end of the first 
month about 15 pounds of corn are be- 
ing fed, in the case of the steers on 
heavy feed, or 10 pounds in the case 
of the steers on light feed. At the end 
of the second month, the steers on 
heavy feed should be eating 20 to 22 
pounds of corn, and would be on full 
feed, while the light fed steers would 
be eating 12 or 15 pounds of corn and 
would be on full feed. As the feeding 
period progresses, the corn fodder and 
clover hay in the ration should be de- 
creased. At the end of the first month 
we would add one-fourth to one-half 
pound of cottonseed meal to the daily 
ration, and would increase gradually 
until from two to four pounds daily 
per steer were being fed. 


To Fatten Fall Pigs Quickly 


or Slowly 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Do you think it would pay me to 
rough my fall pigs along, or would it 
be better to rush them along rapidly 
and sell at eight or nine months of 
age, weighing 250 pounds or over. In 
roughing them, I would expect to sell 
at twelve months or more of age. Corn 
is 75 cents per bushel, meat meal $2.30 
per 100, and ground wheat 80 cents 
per bushel. In the spring I would 
have rape pasture. Of course, new 
corn would be cheaper next fall if I 
roughed them along.” 

If these pigs are thrifty and have a 
good framework of bone and muscle, 
we would be inclined to rush them 





along rapidly, finishing in the dry lot 
at eight or nine months of age. If 
they are rather runty, we would feed 
them lightly until pasture comes, and 
would try to make a good growth of 
bone and muscle on pasture, feeding 
three or four pounds of grain per 100 
pounds of live weight, and finishing 
off in the fall on new corn. 

Of course, we can not judge this 
matter exactly from a distance, but 
we would be inclined to advise rush- 
ing these pigs to market. Even with 
corn at 75 cents per bushel, and meat 
meal at $2.30 per 100, it is possible to 
make gains on hogs at a feed cost of 
less than $6 per 100, and with hogs at 
present prices to secure a fair profit. 


Rye for Hogs 

A Missouri corresvondent writes: 

“T have fifty head of fall shotes that 
weigh about 50 pounds each. [I can 
buy No. 2 corn at 75 cents per bushel. 
tye is 65 cents per bushel. Which 
is cheaper? How many bushels of rye 
or corn would it take to make 299- 
pound hogs of these pigs when fed on 
grass? If rye is cheaper, will it pay 
to grind it?” 

There is not much choice between 
rye at 65 cents per bushel and corn 
at 75 cents. The corn can be fed on 
the ear or shelled, but the rye, to be 
most effective must be ground, and 
this will cost from 5 to 10 cents per 
bushel. This means that the cost per 
hundred will be about $1.20 for rve 
and $1.34 for corn. Experiments indi- 
eate that rye has about nine-tenths 
the food value, pound for pound, as 
corn, but that the pigs are a little 
more likely to go off feed on it, espe- 
cially if the rye is the least bit below 
standard in quality. We suggest that 
our correspondent use a feed mixture 
of about two parts of corn to one of 
rye. The rye may be fed alone in the 
form of a thin slop. If these pigs are 
to do their best, they should get one 
pound of tankage or meat meal for 
ti fifteen pounds of corn and rye 
ed. 

As to how many pounds of grain it 
will take to make a fifty-pound fall 
pig into a 200-pound pig, on pasture, 
depends upon the grain mixture fed, 
and the quality of the pasture. Be- 
tween now and the time pasture is 
ready, we will assume that these hogs 
will make a daily gain of about three- 
fourths of a pound to a pound, or ,in 
other words, that they will weigh 
about 130 pounds by the time pasture 
is ready. To put eighty pounds of 
gain on fall pigs between now and 
pasture time next spring takes, under 
ordinary conditions, from 300 to 350 
pounds of corn and rye, and from 20 
to 30 pounds of tankage or meat meal. 
If the pigs are turned on good clover 
pasture, they should make 100 pounds 








of gain for about 400 pounds of corn 
and rye, and 25 or 30 pounds of tank- 
age or meat meal. 

These figures are only approximate. 
Actual results will vary on one side 
or the other according to the health 
of the pigs, the ability of the feeder, 
the quality of the feed, and many oth- 
er things of which we can have no 
knowledge. 


Tankage vs. Oil Meal for 
Hogs 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Which is the cheaper and better 
feed to supplement corn at 75 cents 
per bushel for hogs, tankage at $3 per 
100, or old process oil meal at $2 per 
100? What are the comparative an- 
alyses of tankage and oil meal?” 

In an Iowa experiment last year it 
required to put on 100 pounds of gain 
with corn and tankage, 364 pounds of 
corn and 19 pounds of tankage. When 
oil meal was used with the corn, it re- 
quired 413 pounds of corn and 54 
pounds of oil meal. With prices as 
quoted by our correspondent 100 
pounds of gain with corn and tankage 
would cost $5.44; with corn and oil 
meal $6.51. 

Chemists’ analyses give old process 
oil meal about 33.9 per cent protein, 
35.7 per cent carbohydrates, 7.8 per 
cent fat, and 5.5 per cent ash. Tankage 
is credited with about 60 per cent pro- 
tein, 5 per cent carbohydrates, 11.8 
per cent fat, and 16 per cent ash. 


Fall Pig Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have eight or ten summer pigs 
which seem to be stunted and are not 
doing very well. I have cleaned them 
of worms, and they seem to be 
healthy. I would like to get these pigs, 
if possible, ready for the June market, 
as cheaply as I can. Can you tell me 
some plan of getting these pigs to 
growing? I have corn at 55 cents per 
bushel, shorts at $1.50 per cwt., and 
tankage at $2.40 per cwt.” 

If these pigs are healthy and free 
from worms, about all our correspond- 
ent need do is to give them good care 
and feed sensibly. A good feed mix- 
ture would be twelve parts of corn to 
one of tankage. Corn may be fed on 
the ear, and the tankage either dry or 
in a slop. As the pigs get fatter, we 
would decrease the proportion of tank- 
age until we were feeding about twen- 
ty parts of corn to one of tankage. If 
the pigs seem to have delicate appe- 
tites to begin with, it might be well to 
mix a little shorts with the tankage. 
Shorts, however, is so high in price 
that we would use it only in small 
amounts, to give palatability. 





Good Seed Isn’t All— 


Good seed and good soil is only the s/arting point in raising a big corn crop. You 
can no more afford to plant with an old worn out corn planter or a complicated new 


one full of fads and fandangles than you can to plant foor seed. 


You can’t afford to waste your time and labor or 77sk your entire crop with a planter 


that covers unevenly, misses hills or does not check accurately. 


Uneven depth of planting means a bigger loss than many realize. 
backward seasons; often amounts to several times the cost of a planter ina single year. 
planting part of the corn so deep that no matter how good the seed or howrich the soil many of the hills 
never come up—or leaving other hills uncovered so that the sun and wind destroy or stunt their growth. 

Hayes Four-Wheels regulate depth of planting to the fraction of an inch—this planter plants 
Runners set back between the wheels, within 10 
In going over ridges, dead furrows or uneven ground the shoe rises 
Hayes planted corn all comes up at the same time (proof of even depth 


every kernel exactly the same depth. Here’s why: 


inches of the covering point. 
and fal/s with the wheels. 


of planting), and allows earlier cultivation. 


MAYES Whee 


Hayes Four-Wheels guarantee surer germina- 
Wheels pack the dirt 
from the sides to hold moisture and leave a 
ridge on top so that the corn sprouts quickly and 
comes up several days sooner. The ridge gives 
greater surface for the sun’s heat and prevents 
washouts in hilly fields. This method asszsts the 
budding sprout, protects its vitality and makes 


tion and quicker growth. 


stronger and healthier stalks. 


Hayes Four-Wheels cover where all ordinary 
They open at the top and clean 
themselves. Guaranteed not to clog or carry 
the corn over even in wet and sticky soil. In- 
sures a stand even in low wet spots of field and 


open wheels fail. 


allows earlier planting. 
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Corn Planter 


The Hayes Drop never missesa hill. Simple, 
durable and most efficient. Fewer parts, less 
breakage and delays. Hus no clutch to miss 
and give trouble. Never cracks or grinds the seed. 
Will drop accurately any size or shape kernel. 
No bare spots in Hayes planted fields. Increased 
yields soon pay forit. Corn growers are never 
disappointed with the Mayes Never Fail 

rop. 

No matter how fast you drive, the Hayes a/- 
ways plants in perfect check. Cross rows are 
straighter than the way you drive Easiest 
handled planter. Also shortest coupled, making 
it the /ightest draft and turns in shortest space. 
For these reasons you can plant more acres a day 
with the Mayes and get your corn in earlier— 
an important factor in the success of the 
corn crop. 





HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY, 


It’s especially bad in cold, 


Covering 
Wheels — 
Rear View 


Avoid 





Thousands in use for years with practically 
no repaty expense, and every one giving time- 
saving, money-making service. If theplanter you 
used last year missed the hills, planted at anun 
even depth, did not drop accurately, cut or 
cracked the kernels, scattered the seed, checked 
unevenly, clogged or was a constant source of 
trouble by getting out of fix, you can save its 
cost many times over by buying a Mayes Four- 
Wheel. 


Think these things over and start investigat- 
ing NOW. Learn the overwhelming advantages 
in Mayes Four-Wheel construction. Ask any 
Hayes user. 


Learn the experience of farmers who have in- 
creased their yiclds by big margins with the use 
of the Hayes—who /ave finished planting earlier 
—who save begun cultivation earlier. Every 
Hayes user will tell you the work is easier— 
faster—better, the results more satisfactory— 
more profitable. So much depends on the work 
of the planter that a farmer cannot afford to get 
anything less than the des? service. 

WRITE! This planter is guaranteed. It must be 

*® all we claim and all you expect. Send 
for Free Book “ L ” of Valuable Planting Facts, 
Write today, then you won’t forget. 


GALVA, ILL. 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made how |] grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the } s, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and gr We want to study 
all these things and many re, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a que loesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us some h he has noticed, 


we hope he w write us. 


HONOR ROLL. 
John Knotek....... Washington, lowa. 
Clifford J. Wentworth.Warrensburg,!il. 
Wm. S. Anderson... .St. Charies, lowa. 
Alfred McCormack.Garden City, Minn. 





Cleat Brooks.......... Eagleville, Mo. 
Wendell D. Phillips. .Centerville, lowa. 
Paoye G Booth..........5s. Oxford, Ind. 
Harold F. Clough....... Ellston, lowa. 
Kent E. Grinstead.....Danville, lowa. 
Arthur J. Edgar....... ... Arcola, tl. 
ee eee Kirksville, lowa. 
James Woodburn..... Port Byron, Ill. 
Morris G. Richardson. .Eagleville, Mo. 
Ny eee Barney, lowa. 
Ferdinand H. Peters,...Welton, lowa. 
Fioyd Northrup.......... Lewis, lowa. 
W. R. E. Nelson........ Stanton, !owa. 
J. Bernhard Luth....... Goodell, lowa. 
i fe Se Palestine, Ill. 
Oe .) Bee Clarence, lowa. 
rae Biaily ... wee ssviccs Milford, Neb. 
Going to School 
Along in February of every year, I 


used to get tired of going to school. 
Day after day, and year after yvear—it 
seemed as though I were doomed to 29 
to school forever. Why couldn't | get 
out and really do something? Nobody 
ever did much of anything at 
the only excitement was al recess time 


‘ , 
school 


or after school was out. All I dd in 
school was to study about dry old 
things about which nobcdy except 


school teachers really carec, and | am 
not quite sure that they really cared. 

How I did hate grammar! I tried 
to tell the folks at home that grammar 
didn’t make me speak more correctly, 
and pointed out that the persons who 


got the very best grammar mara«s 
were often very poor in their use of 
English. 


school I used to wonder 
what was the use of studying ancient 
history, and Latin, and algebra. Most 
of the time I enjoyed studying, but oc- 
casionally I would wonder what was 
the use of it anyhow. 

There are many farm boys who get 
disgusted with school before they are 


At high 


half through. Most of them are fine 
fellows, who feel that they would be 
doing much more for themselves and 


for the world if they could get out and 
do real work instead of fooling around 
going to school. I can easily see why 
they should feel this way. 

Does it pay a boy who expects to be- 


come a farmer to go to school? The 
following figures were collected two 
years ago by United States govern- 
ment men on typical farms in lowa, 
Illinois and Indiana: 

Two hundred forty-seven of these 
farms were run by tenants. Of these 


247 farms, 4 were run by tenants who 
had never gone to school. These ten- 
ants made an average labor income of 
$680. One hundred eighty-six farms 
Were run by tenants who had gone to 
common school. They made an aver- 
age labor income of $7i2. Fifty-one 
farms were run by high school tenants 

and they made an average labor in- 
come of $1,268. The six tenants who 
had been to college made an average 
labor income of $1,721. 

I am not asking if it is worth while 
to study grammar, ancient history, or 
arithmetic, but “Does it pay a farm 
boy to go to school? Does it pay him 
after he has finished grade school to 
go on to high school? And after he 
has finished high school, is it worth 
while for him to go to college?” 
that the boy who finishes 
common schcol has betore him thirty 
years of farm tenancy. Suppose that 
each one of inirty years he 
makes $62 more than he would have 
made if he not gone to school. 





Suppose 


these 


had 
Suppose that there are eight years in 


common school education, and 200 
days in a year. On this basis, how 
much is each day of common school 
education worth to a farmer? Work 
out the preblem in the same way for 
high sc! and for college. In the 
cease of school. however, figure 
that the * will heve only twenty- 
six ye: ich he will get the $526 
of ext and in the case of 


cclieg > farmer will have only 





which he will be 
Figure on 


twenty-two years in 
getting $453 extra income. 


four years of high school education 
and four years of college education, 


With 200 days in each year. Just what 
was a day of common school education 
worth to these farmers? What was a 
day of high school education worth? 





What was the value of a day of c ge 
education? The boys who send "= 
rect answers to these questions with- 
in five days after receiving the paper 


will have their names put on the honor 
roll. 
I think the 





surpriss 


boy s will be 


find that there is so much money vaiue 
in education for farmers. Most boys 
know of two or three farmers in the 
neighborhood who never had any edu- 
cation, and have made a greai success, 
and they therefore conclude that there 
really isn’t much in education for the 
avera farmer. In some localities 
there are college men farming who 
have made occasional mistakes’ in 
judginent, which the older farmers 
make fun of. Things of this sort lead 
boys to deceive themselves as to the 
true value of education for farmers. 


of the fact that some farmers 
education have made a mi 
than thos 


In spite 
without 
greater success 
cation, it nevertheless remains 
that it will pay the averege farm 
big to go to school, and to keep 

to school until he gets to be as much 
as cighteen, twenty, or even twenty- 
five vears of age. Of course, there are 
always a few fellows in every commu- 
nity whose minds are put together in 


such a way that it does not pay to 
send them to school after they are 
fourteen or fifteen. 

The Steer Problem 

The boys did excellent work this 
week on the steer problem. There 
were a few misunderstandings, but 
nearly every boy s paper showed care- 
ful thought. The correct auswers are 
as follows: 

The steers fed corn from the start 
ate an average daily of 13.88 pounds 
of corn, 2.79 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 2.31 pounds of oais straw, and 


25.26 pounds of silage. ‘Those fed no 
corn for the first two months ate an 
average daily of 8.91 pounds of corn, 
2.54 pounds of cottonseed meal, 3.47 
pounds of oat straw, and 23.84 pounds 
For cach 100 pounds of gain 
the first lot of required 578 
pounds of corn, 116 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 95 pounds of oat straw, and 
1,052 pounds of silage, while the steers 
in Lot 2 required 405 pounds of corn, 
115 pounds of cottonseed meal, 158 
pounds of oat straw, and 1.357 pounds 
of silage. With shelled corn at 60 
cents per bushel, cottonseed meal at 
$32 per ton, oat straw at $4 per ton, 
and corn silage at $4 per ton, a hun- 
dred pounds of gain on the steers in 


of silege. 


steers 





Lot 1 cost $10.35, as compared with 
$9.21 for the steers in Lot 2. Taking 


into consideration the pork produced 
by each lot of steers, we find that, in 
order to come out even, the steers of 
Lot 1 would have to sell for $7.53 per 
100, as compared with $7.25 per 100 
for the steers of Lot 2. If the steers 
of Lot 1 sold for $8.75 per 100, the 
profit per steer would be $16.53, as 
compared with $16.49 for the steers 
in Lot 2, if they sold for $8.50 per 100. 


Most of the boys agreed that they 
would feed a grain ration from the 
start if corn was low in price. Some 
of the boys pointed out that much 
would depend upon the cendition of 
the steers. If the steers were in fair 
flesh. it would be best to feed grain 


from the first, but if they were rather 
thin, it might be better to rough them 
along for a month or two. A great 
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many of the boys thought that under 
actual farm conditions it would be best 
to rough the steers along for a month 
or two, even though corn were cheap. 
They thought that this would espe- 
cially be true if yee indications were 
for a strong cattle market in the fu- 
ture. One of the boys that he 
would rough his cattle along while the 
weather conditions were miid, but that 
when cold set in, he wouid 
aim to feed rather heavily on grain. 
The following boys solved the prob- 
lem practically correctly: John 
Knotek, Washington, Iowa; Clifford J. 
Wentworth, \ arrensburg, Illinois; 


Said 


weather 





Wim. Anderson, St. Charles, Iowa; 
Alfred McCormack, Garden City, Min- 
nesota; Wendell D. Phillips, Center- 
ville, lowa; Cleat Brooks, Eagleville, 
Iowa. 

The other boys whose names appear 
on the honor roil did almost as good 


misunderstood the 


more places. 


work, but they 
problem in one or 


2} ° 
The Cther Side 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your valued paper. 
I read more or less of every issue, I 
vas born on a farm, and trom a farm- 
er boy have backslid, as our good 
Methodist people and taken up 
other pursuits. 

When We read an article like I read 
in a recent signed ‘“‘Farmer’s 
Wife” we are constrained to ask why 
do the publishers print such a story? 
To my mind it does no good, but sows 
seed of distrust and hatred in the 
minds of a ¢_ass of pcople who will not 





cay 
say, 


issue 


stop to analyze or give the story a 
fair rating. 

I desire to relate how a cashier of 
my knowledge and a poor man in my 


neighborhood worked together, and as 
the siors true one, it comes from 
the poor man’s side, which is the best 
of it. 

Back in the hard times during the 
‘90's a certain poor man went to the 

(or rich man as the term goes) 

with tears in his eyes, saying: “Mr. 
Rich Man, 1 desire to have you take 
my stock, take a:! we have and let me 
and my wife go free. We cannot pay 
you, We can make a living by our 
hands, we have nothing to eat, we de- 
sire to give it up and go back east 
where we can make a good living.” 

Mr. Rich Man replied: “I cannot 
take your stock in dead of winter. I 
know you will pull through if you keep 
on and do not lose heart. You have 
not paid me one cent in interest for 
several years, we have just reckoned 
up accounts, made new paper and gone 
on. Let’s keep at it. You will come 
out all right.” 

Mr. Poor Man replied: 


is a 


} 


cashier 


“We have 


nothing to eat, except a littie corn 
meal, and we know not how to get 


more. You have a mortgage on all we 
have, therefore, we can go no farther.” 
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And this was what was said: 
“Go sell anything you have, buy ail 
you desire to eat and wear, keep ac- 


count of it, be honest, but stay with 
your property.” 

Let me cut the story short. This 
was the outcome: Only a very few 


years passed when things turned, crops 
were better, prices were better. The 
poor man sold his stock, sold his Jand 
in part, paid the cashier all he owed 
him, paid every cent he owed to any- 
one, had 640 acres of land absolutely 
his own, and $10,000 in cash, which he 
took, moved back to Pennsylvania, his 
native place, and today lives in com- 
fort and at his ease. 

A NEBRASKA FARMER. 



























Save your 
horse’s strength 


A poor fitting collar 
i saps thestrength outoft 
} your horse — won't let 
him do his best. Give 
him a Lankford Hu- 
mane Collar and he 
will have 
No galls or 
sore shoulders 
The Lankford Humane Horse 
=. Collar prevents galls and 
sore shoulders, When used on horses thus 
affiicted, it cures them immediately. Fitsany 
shaped neck, Built of best duck, trimmed in 
leatherand stuffed withsoft, medicated cotton, 
which has retaarkabie healing qualities, Eas 
to put on and take off. Neat and serviceable, 
Collar and pad combined. Lasts three seasons 
or more. Unequalled for colts and horses just 
etarting work. Will not sweeny the horse, 





is guaranteed, if properly fitted, to cure galls and 
sore shoulders, Over 1,000,000 sold annually. 


Free memorandum book 

To those writing for particulars regarding Lank- 
ford collars, we will send a little book 
for keeping a daily record o¢ sales, busi- 
ness transactions, engagements, etc, 
If your dealer hasn’t Lankfor 
Collars, write us. $1.25 and up. 

The Powers Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 6-9 Waterloo, lowa 




















J.D.TOWER &SONS CO., 9 th Ave. Mendota,ILi. 














CHUM MOY hs 
SHIM MOTE 


between eight angie steel uprights 


include everything except the boards. 


Alvin¥.Rowe.Pres. 
1 eae from 5 to 30 inches, so small 


30 Days Free Trial and 


Five Year Guarantee 
_ Catalog shows 60 kinds and sizes of 
Gates and Steels, at prices you can’t afford 
to miss. Send for my new catalog with free 
30 days trial and freight prepaid offer. 


Alvin V. Rowe, Pres. 
ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 



















Write me 


Sd 


end. Listen! 


sense. 











% 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. William 


right now! 


means the most liberal, profit-sharing ¢ 
chance to get a Galloway spreader part 


J Line and I will sead 

mail the coupon or write me a postal—Now?! 

¥ Buy Direct from the Manufacturer—Save $25 to $45 

3 Galloway manure spreaders ure made in our own factories and sold direct to 

> ¥ the lowest prices ever made. You don’t have a lot of middlemen’s profits to pay which 
~~ don’t add one cent of value te any machine. Isn’t that a fact? It certainly is! Then wh 
not be your own dealer and buy on my direct from factory, money saving plan? Wit 

30 days’ free trial privilege—5 year guarantee and $25,000 bond back of every machine. 

Money back, with freight pai 

Valuable Book ~: In 


FREE 


to Take Care of It; How to Gash It In. I'll send you a free copy when you send 
» for my new spreader catalog. Fill in, cut out and mail coupon toda 


Galloway Co., 226 Galloway Sta., 


L__465 w. 4th St., Galesburg, til. eee 


Cost only one-third as much as ordinary iron, wire or gas pipe 
gates, but last twice as long. Neat in appearance—pbest and strongest gate 
made—tight, easy to handle, opens both ways. 


0 eh /a 4 


5) 


Boards are double bolted 


and doubie truss braces. guaranteed never to sag. 


Cost Less Than All Wood Gates — Last Five Times 2s Lorg 
Can’t Sag Gates are furnished complete, ready to hang, or just the Gate Stec!s which 
Patent self-loc ing hinge feature---reintor 
two piece malleabie hinges. Six Triangular Truss Braces make gates extra strong. e 

Improved Elevating Attachment permits the gate to be raised full length 
stock can pass under, and to swing over snow. 
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you detaiis of my new offer. 


both ways, if not satisfied. Can you beat it? Never. 


ee wants my new book*‘A Streak of Gold.”’ 
A par 5 It’s chuck full of valuable information. 
of Gol Tells How to Produce the Manure; How 


Every man owning ten or more acres 


1914 Special Offer! 


- ! Get in at the start on my new, whirlwind spreader cam- 
paign which means a lot to the first ten or more men in every township. It 

Yer you ever heard of in youriiie. A 
y or entirely Without cust to you in the 
I know you want to get the best manure spreader made. 
you want to buy it 


I know 
t the lowest possible price. That’s only good, sound business 
Then you can't afford to pass by this unheard ofoffer. Not by any means! 
Write me today for my new spreader catalog showing the compiete Galloway 
Just fillin, cut out and 


you at 


or write a postal. 


aterloo, lowa 







WM. GALLOWAY, Pres.. WM, GALLOWAY CO, 
246 Gaitoway Sta, Waterloo, lowa 
Please send me your spreader 
catalog, New 1914 Special Offcr 
and ‘‘A Streak of Gold’’ book 
free, postage paid. 
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Farming in the Far East 


By 
JAS. T. NICHOLS 














| Articles 


A Japanese has said in substance 
that the common people are the back- 
bone of society in all countries. That 
the rise and fall of a country has much 
to do with the influence of the com- 
mon people; that the fall of Poland 
was due to the decline of her common 
people; that the French revolution 
was brought about by the decadence of 
the common people; that the power of 
Spain declined with the deterioration 
of her common people, all of which 
statements strike the nail on the head. 
A nation that strives to be powerful 
and influential must have the interests 
of the common people at heart. A 
political party or church or institution 
of any kind that turns a deaf ear to 
the masses, lives on borrowed time. 
Japan has grasped the situation and 
seems to have done more in less time 
to educate her common people than 
any nation that ever existed. 

Until a generation ago only the priv- 
ileged class, such as priests, courtiers 
and sumarai, was allowed an educa- 
tion and even this was confined to 
young men—girls of even the higher 
classes had no such privileges. In the 
eyes of the ordinary people learning 
was a dangerous thing. The real pub- 
lic school system of Japan dates from 
about 1870. In 1872 an imperial re- 
script enjoined education in the fol- 
jowing terms: ‘‘Henceforward, educa- 
tion shall be do diffused that there may 
not be a village with an ignorant fam- 
ily, nor a family with an ignorant 
member.” What do you think of that? 
Is it any wonder that illiteracy in 
Japan has vanished like the vapor of 
the morning in the rising sun? 

Japan deserves the title of The Sun- 
rise Kingdom in more ways than one. 
That same year the whole country of 
Japan was divided into eight educa- 
tional districts, each to establish one 
university, 32 middle schools and 6,720 
primary schools. Since that time the 
system has been somewhat changed 
and, to quote the 1912 Japan Year 
Book, “is divided as to object into (1) 
general, (2) special, and (3) technical. 
The first comprises elementary schools 
and others of similar status, and also 
normal schools for preparing teach- 
ers; next, middle schools and others of 
similar status, together with higher 
normal schools for preparing teachers. 
The second class comprises all pro- 
fessional schools and the imperial uni- 
versities with the preparatory courses 
(high schools). The third class in- 
cludes technical, agricultural, commer- 
cial schools, also apprentice schools 
and continuation schools. Collegiate, 
secondary and _ primary’ education 
grades are represented by this class. 

At present a boy or girl enters pri- 


“ mary school at six and stays six years, 


then spends five years in the middle 
school, then two and one-half years in 
high school and tkree or four years in 
the university. Because of the fact 
that a young man gets out of school 
so late in life a new plan is just being 
or just has been inaugurated which 
shortens the combined courses a cou- 
ple of years. The language is so dif- 
ficult that it takes years to master it. 
An imperial rescript is not only read 
throughout the country on holidays, 
but memorized by the students and is 
so thoroughly moral and Christian as 
well that I cannot refrain from giving 
a quotation from it. Here it is: 

“Ye, our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives be 
harmonious, as friends true; bear 
yourselves in modesty and moderation; 
extend you benevolence to all; pursue 
learning and cultivate arts, and there- 
by develop intellectual facilities and 
perfect powers; furthermore advance 
public good and promote common in- 
terests; always respect the constitu- 
tion and observe the laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves cour- 
ageously to the state; and thus guard 
and maintain the prosperity of our im- 
perial throne coeval with heaven and 
earth.” 

There is great hope for a better day 
for the Japanese. If this country 
adopts such a system as a heathen 
nation what would she not do if she 
were Christian? Mind you, this whole 





thing has been brought about in a 
generation. When such teaching has 
a chance it will be a mighty influence 
for good and the next generation wiil 
undoubtedly see an entirely “New 
Japan.” Besides the regular govern- 
ment schools there are private, reli- 
gious and other schools. If I have 
made no mistake in addition, jn 1910 
there were in Japan, all told, 33,659 
schools, 172,308 teachers and 7,150,470 
pupils and students. It is reported that 
92 per cent of the children of Japan 
attend school. The idea of teachers 
taking children on excursions seems 
to be most popular in Japan, as I saw 
such companies nearly everywhere. 
As the government owns the railways 
it makes ample provision for this at a 
very nominal cost. Girls are taught 
physical culture very rigidly and ail 
boy's in middle schools are taken twice 
a year on an excursion that lasts more 
than a week. They are supposed to 
rough it and with the teachers as 
guides they either visit places of his- 
torical interest or make scientific ob- 
servations thus combining the outing 
with regular school work. 

Although not connected directly 
with the farmer, at least not in a 
large way, yet it will be interesting to 
know what is being done for the poor 
and suffering. In February, 1911, there 
went out from the palace an-imperial 
rescript on charity. I will quote a 
few sentences: “It is a matter of deep 
regret to us if any of our subjects, 
suffering from illness, are helpless and 
can not find the means of obtaining 
medical aid, and on that account may 
have to die prematurely. For this rea- 
son, we are anxious to provide of re- 
lief to such poor, helpless people by 
enabling them to obtain medical treat- 
ment. For this purpose we have or- 
dered to be set aside a sum of money 
belonging to our household, -and that 
it be used as a fund for the relief of 
such of our helpless people. You, 
knowing our will, must try to carry 
out our wish in order that the people 
at large may be at ease.” The sum 
set aside at this time was $750,000. 
The late emperor and empress gave 
$5,000 as a gift to the Y. M. C. A. some 
time ago, and this, with other gifts, 
shows that they were not against 
Christianity. 

There are fifty-one charity hospitals 
throughout the empire, and some of 
them can care for several hundred 
patients at one time. There are 260 
charity asylums and orphanages of 
various kinds, as follows: Orphan- 
ages, 52; nurseries, 18; asylums for 
destitute, 60; ragged schools, 55; in- 
valid soldiers’ homes, 10; ex-convicts’ 
homes, 60; blind, deaf and dumb 
schools, 8, and leper asylums, etc. Be- 
sides these, there are 50 public and 
private reformatories for boys. In 
1887, a young Christian family, in- 
spired by the work of George Mueller, 
“the orphans’ friend” of England, 
adopted an orphan boy. A little later 
other orphans were taken into his 
home, and still later he rented a Budd- 
hist temple, fitting it up for an orphan- 
age. That is now one of the greatest 
institutions of its kind in Japan. Since 
its beginning, more than 2,000 children 
have found it a pleasant home, and at 
last report there were 385 boys and 212 
girls in the home. The orphanage now 
has 175 acres of fields and forest, and 
the children are taught to work. This 
shows what one man can accomplish 
in less than a lifetime. 

There were 69,167 blind people in 
Japan in 1910. More than half of 
them make their own living. No one 
knows how many lepers there are in 
Japan, but some think there are 50,- 
000. Lepers are not required to reg- 
ister, and of course many keep the dis- 
ease concealed. A missionary said: 
“I was once invited into the home of a 
leper of means, whom I baptized. I 
ate and slept in his hospitable home, 
and performed the marriage ceremony 
for his adopted children. I learned 
much from the life of this pure-hearted 
Christian, and when, after 
years of a living death, he was called 
above, his funeral was attended by 
crowds who loved the man whose 
courage and Christian hope this ter- 
rible disease could not conquer.” 

Among other interesting institutions 
in this land is what is called a charity 
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granary. There are several of these 
institutions, and they not only help 
destitute people in time of famine, but 
all the time. Many are interested in 
this form of work, and add something 
to the supply. Farmers. especially 
help. These institutions procure em- 
ployment for needy people and aid in 
the education of their children. Help 
and encouragement is also extended to 
local agricultural societies, and a fund 
is provided for the education of de- 
serving boys and girls who are born in 
poor families. It is a sort of Thanks- 
giving union, and has helped more 
than 50,000 people. 

Fifty years ago there was hardly 
any relief work of any kind, so prac- 
tically all the work of caring for the 
orphans, the poor, the sick, the de- 
praved and failen, is really modern, 
and due to the influences of Chris- 
tianity. Buddhism when in its glory, 
with all its teaching of mercy, offered 
no help. If a famine occurred in one 
province, the people of other prov- 
inces let them starve. Now the Budd- 
hists are imitating Christians in this 
good work. The marvel is that the 
Japanese have made such rapid prog- 
ress during the last few years. This 
shows how quick they are to take ad- 
vantage of any good thing when the 
example is set before them. Although 
they have been misguided by false re- 
ligions, yet down deep in their heart- 
life, they have imbedded some of the 
principles of right. As an illustration 
of this, I will give a little incident of 
my own experience at one of their 
plays: 

The house was crowded with both 
men and women. The play was a pic- 
ture of the real life of the Japanese— 
in fact, the incidents of the plot actu- 
tually occurred in a home in Tokyo 
some time ago. In the play a young 
woman had married a man who went 
blind and became very poor. They 
had one little girl. A rich foreigner 
hunting a wife, or rather a concubine, 
fell in with the brother of the young 
married woman, and this’ brother 
brought the foreigner home, and the 
mother and son arranged for him to 
marry the young bride and mother. 
The arrangements were completed, 
and the foreigner went out to rent a 
house. When the mother told the 
daughter about it, she rebelled. They 
had a genuine row. The mother de- 
clared that the daughter belonged to 
her, and must leave her blind husband 
and little girl, and become this for- 
eigner’s concubine. The husband and 
child came in and found the young 
wife crying. When he asked what 
was wrong, the mother said she had 
refused to obey her. The blind hus- 
band, not knowing the _ situation, 
scolded his wife and told her she must 
be obedient to her mother. When he 
was told that it would mean a separa- 
tion, even then he said that was not 
impossible. Then the truth came out, 
and he was aroused. The mother, 
when arguing that he was poor and 
blind and worthless, said that some of 
the money received from this foreign- 
er might be used to doctor his eyes, 
and that he might yet see. At this he 
straightened up, and with all the earn- 
estness of his soul, said: “I would 
rather a thousand times never have 
my eyes opened than to see at the ex- 
pense of her body,” and at that the 
great audience broke out in a tremen- 
dous cheer. There is hope for a peo- 
ple who are right at heart. 

(To be continued) 





Index for 1913 


The yearly index for 1913 is now 
ready, and will be sent to any sub- 
scriber on request. 

Every subscriber ought to save the 
Farmer each week, and keep it on file 
for reference. A file made for this 
purpose costs $1, and can be used over 
and over by taking out the papers 
each year; or a new file can be pur- 
chased and the papers left ir the file 
permanently. A year’s file with the 
index is worth $5 to any farmer sim- 
ply as a reference work, containing 
information on about every agricul- 
tural subject that could be mentioned. 
Orders for the special Wallaces’ Farm- 
er file may be sent to this office. 





The | Flail Was Good 


The grain must.be beaten out when it 
is threshed. This isthe onlysure way 
to get af/ of the grain. Incompetent 


threshers are letting too much grain 


goto the stack. 


Hire a 


Red River Special 


And Save Your _— Bill 
J. H. Hallfordand nine other farmers 
of Clinton, Missouri,say: **The Red 
River Special put our grain in the 
sacks and not in the stacks. It really 
does save the farmer’s thresh bill.” 
You spent time and worked hard to 
grow and harvest your grain. Don’t 
let an incompetent thresher make you 
divide your profits with the straw 

ile. he Big Cylinder, the “Man 

ehind the Gun’’ and the Beatin 
Shakers let nothing but straw a 
chaff go to the stack. 

Write today for ‘Thresher Facts.” 
Nichols & Shepard Company 
(Un continuous business since 1848) 
Builders of Threshers, Wind Stackers, 
Feeders, Steam m Engines and 

ani Gas Tractors 













The back - breaking work 
of changing wagon beds— 
expense of buying wagon 
beds for different purposes 


Get a Melrose Convertible Wagon—15 
wagons in one—and do aif your hauling with 
just one wagon bed. It can be adjusted by a 
boy, in two mimutes, from a grain-tight box 
to abed for hay, stock orlumberor any of the 
other necessary farm uses—no tools needed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


No Money Down 
Wedon’t ask youtobuyit. Just use it 30 days 
at our expense and Ict iteall Staelf to x00. If you 
don’t find it the greatest w of the century 
—the most practical— mos con 
Hd 


verse thing on your farm, =e it 
right e low price will sur- 
prise you.Send nomoney inadvance. ({ i * : 
Sie £5 serene. Tk 
THE AMERICAN WAGON COMPANY 
203 Lincoln Ave., DIXON, ILL. 15 

















Get Our Roofing Sam- 
ples FREE 


Heavily galvanized, 

corrugated steel. 
Lasts 40 years. Can't 
leak orrust. No 
painting or repairs. 
Lightning proof. 
Easily applied. 

We cut to fit 
any shape roof 
free. Others 
charge for this 
service. 


Our Factory Prices 
Save You Hoofing Money 

Get it for less and have everlasting roof. 
Samples and complete rooting catalog. Also 
special catalog on galvanized cupolas, gar- 
ages, etc. Write today. 
Steel Roofing & Stamping Works 
6108S. W. 24 St., Des Moines, Ia. 











BLIZZARD 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 
Me Witts far book todays postal card will do, 
THE Jos. DICK MFG. COMPANY 


218Tuscarawas Canton, Ohio 
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gathered at the rate of 


Box A-107, 





is what the manager of one of the Shippers’ Associations on our 
line says can be averaged every year. 
productive soil and abundant rainfall do it. 


1120 Bushels to the Acre 


Write me for illustrated booklets and magazines telling of suc- 
cesses Northern men have made in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, West Florida and South Mississippi. 
well on these cheap lands and live in an almost perfect climate. 

G. A. PARK, General Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Louisvilie & Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky. 


The long growing season, 
One farmer 





You can do as 


(406) 















l_ook at the map of the United States 

See how close to the big Eastern mar- 
kets—by modern rapid transportation— 
are the states south of the Ohio and east 
ofthe Mississippi Rivers. Then consider 


according to the improvement Ss and location 
green pastures the year round, 
local demand for farm proctucts 
ama Cana] will greatly benefit the South. 


interested? Our magazine ** 


. M.Y. Industri 
P> Room ;(\) er AS 






GOOD LAND AT $15 AND UP AN ACRE 

Kemember there are no cold winters—stock can graze on 
making production 
it profitable prices 
Investigate this section of good roads, schools, churches and 
healthful climate where étvrnyg ts Pleasant and profitable 
and south Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky 
ee Southern Field" sent on request. 


RIC: ial Aet., 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY Washington. D.C. 


and 
Pros- 
per 






the climate—mild winters, pleasant su 
mers. ample rainfall. The soii—suitabie 
to all crops — corn, cotton, alfalfa, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, tobacco, fruits 
and garden truck. Then the price — 














osts:- low Zxpensive barns are unnecessary Lar, 
Fuulustrtaleppertunttics everywhere. The Pan 







Booklets on the Stites of Virginia. North 


In which are you 





















Two Irrigated Colorado Farms at Auction 


WEDNESDAY. February 1%, 1914. at Ft. Mergan. Cole. 


12@ acres under the Morgan ditch and Jackson Lake reservoir. 
water for irrigation in the heart of one of the best irrigated valleys of eastern Colorado. 
a city of 4000, and 34 mi. from Brash, Colo. a town of 2000. 


Morgan, county seat of Morgan county, 
house, barn, granaries. etc.: land all fenced. 


80 acres under the Bijou ditch and Empire reservoir 54 miles from Ft. Morgan. 


Smal! house and stable. land well fenced. 


All good level land with plenty of 
6+ miles from Ft. 
Six room 


Full water rights. 


This is a good chance to secure irrigated land and if you are interested in such it wil] pay you to investi- 
gate as either of the above properties will make a good investment. 
Personal property in the way ef live stock and machinery will also be sold. 


For full particulars in regard to this sale address Hi. @. 


DENNIS, Fort Morgan. Cole. 





Delaware Farms | 


Fruits first. Corn the biggest 
crop. Alfalfa. Live stock. 
At the door of the best markets. 
For information, write 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


DOVER, DELAWARE 


SPLENDID FARM 


nice 80-acre farm improved with good os rs, 
ore ome i in bearing, 2 miles Morehouse, Mo., in the 
Southeast Mo. Garden Spot, + mile to graded ‘school, 
good roads, telephone, fine neighborhood, 83.000 cash 
will handle it, balance 5 yeare 6 It is asnap and 
won't last last long. Address 
W. R. GRIFFIN, 


magazine giving 
as FACTS in re- 
gard to the land sit- 
uation. [3 months’ 


oe st Gbscription. 
ent yoylare think- 


If for a home or inveatm 
ing of buying good fa ngland, simply write 
me a letter marking it sonadi’’ and say 
ae "Mai! Landology ned ol he 
eb. Mer. 
Hatt 


Address: it0° oOo M. SKINNER, . 
Studmore A on 20 Ave., Marinette. Wis. 


IOWA PRAIRIE 


160 acres, one mile from Clarion. county seat of 
Wright County. This land never was plowed—the 
lay is absolutely fine—good, heavy corn soii—no hills 
—no wet land to speak of—good outlet, about 14 feet 


of gradual slope. The price is low. 
D. H. EYLER, Owner, CLARION, IOWA 





Morehouse, Mo. 








Successful Stock Men 


of Christian principles wanted in best climate for 
stock and dairying: alfalfa land; nocholera. Buy i0 
Pigs and get farm with them. 


WADSWORTH. Grinnell, Lowa 








Do You Want 


A Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
_ write us for descriptions. prices and terms. 
. E. BROWN LANDA LOAN CO.. 
Madelia. Minn. 
21 states; $15 to 850 


MONEY-MAKING FARM an acre; live stock 


and tools often included to settle quickly. More for 
your money in productive land near good markets 
here today than elsewhereon earth. Get the facts. 
Big illustrated bargain sheet free. E. A. STROUT 
FAl ARM AG E NC Y, Station 2687, New York City. 


If so 








Will You Go to the Great Judith Valley 


Montana, the greatest grain and grass country? 
Come te our office and see grain, alfaifa and pictures, 
or write us how many acres you can affurd to buy 
and we will tell you which farm we have for you. 
WM. H. BROWN CO.,5 N. LaSalle 8t., Chicago, 11). 
Agents wanted. 


Improved Farms for Sale 


Minnesota, Steel County. Good soil, dairying, corn 
and clover lands: near market, schools and co-oper- 
ative creameries. Send for booklet 
7TH EK CRESCENT CO... Ow atonna. Minn. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGU! * SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
R.B. Chafiin & ee Inc., Kichmond, Va. 











| ‘acre, 1913. 
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$5,000 BUYS FINE 
DAIRY FARM 


2014 acres; balance long time. with 5% interest. 
Just the place for man with family to become 
independent in a few years. This farm is two 
miles from a Missourt town with 10,000 inhabit- 
ants with fine educational advantages. It now 
has an established dairy business of 86.000 per 
year. Conld do more Have 32 cows, mostly 
Holsteins. some Jerseys. Good barn, new mod- 
ern dairy barn, two silos, new milk house, new 
chicken house, good 6-room house. smoke house, 
orchard. Well equipped dairy outfit. Business 
well established, ready for the right man to step 
into. Worth while looking over. Owner in poor 
health only reason for selling. Address 


D. W. J., Box 20 
Mercantile Club, St. Louis, Missouri 














Upper Snake River 
Valley, Idaho 


Crops never fail. Three farms—160 acres, 
480 acres, 720 acres; improved, all under cultivation; 
‘near railroad and good towns; crops averaged $24 per 
Must be closed out on account of other 


business. Very low prices. Terms reasonabie. Will 
seil separately Write owner, 
C. C. moor, = i , Anthony, ) Wdaho 


Owner Paid $5,001 000 Mortgage 


with 1911 and 1912 crops. 306 acres fine, level, black 
land in the heart of the Red River Valley, No. Dak. 
Seven-room house. barn for 18 horses. granary. All 
in excellent condition. newly painted. Well—pure 
water, wind pump. One mile to market. Splendid 
neighhorhooed. #75 per acre; 83.000 cash, balance 20 








years 67% Immediate possession 
WM. McROBERTS 
Casselton, North Dakota 
YI! SNAP I!!! 


Account ill health will sell cheap forty acre apple 
orebard—under ditch with water rights—located 
Grand Junction Valley Colorado. Good house; 800 
trees finest variety stock, two to five yei 
Orchard will start bearing this year. Five 
alfalfa. #500.00 required, balance terms to suit. 
be sold quick. Dont write unless you mean business, 
Address Room 4, Bee Butlding, (maha. Neb. 


Southwest Minnesota 

Fine farm of 314 acres, one mile from Wood- 
stock. Pipestone Co. All under cultivation, good 
buildings ané good grove, four churches and good 
school. Price #85 per acre till Apri! Ist: easy terms. 
Apply to owner, C. S. CUTTING. Woodstock, Minn. 


4 
S1 é OO Buffalo, 2 from village: nearly level, 
rich loam soil, no stones: 30 acres timber worth 84000; 


buildings worth #6000; 54 head cattle, 8 head horses, 
+ re p. fodder and tools. Easy terms. Free list. 
- ELLIS, Springville, New York. 














buys 331 acres. 40 miles from 





Send for List of Dallas County Farms 


CRENSHAW : Adel, lowa 


. can buy lands in the famous, 
Practical ee So ace cn ee Gee 
ment plan. Red River Valley Land Co., Fargo, N. D 
vere in Howard 
lowa Lands For Sale *) Hover? 
to #100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 











Permanent Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I notice you have an editorial in 
your issue of December 12th, on “Per- 
manent Pasture.” You say in the ar- 
ticle: “If our correspondent can not 
plow his land until late, he should get 
rid of the corn stalks first, and as soon 
in the spring as possibie. In his case, 
we believe we would rake and burn 
them. * * * We would then sow 
the following mixture: Sweet clover, 
alfalfa, mammoth clover, and common 
red clover, each three or four pounds. 
We would then disk them in.” 

I have lived in Nebraska most of my 
life (since 1878). I sowed and put in 
160 acres of alfalfa in one field. 
I sowed in several sections, necessar- 
ily. I got a fine stand on all of it. I 
will suggest that I believe you are mis- 
taken in part of your idea of how to 
handle the preparation of the ground 
and the sowing. 

This would be my method: Disk the 
ground twice in the early spring. Do 
not lap half, but disk thoroughly over 
once, and the second time the top 
should be dry and the disk will work 
better. The disking should be even, 
but not necessarily deep. At sowing 
time, disk again, and sow afterward 
(behind the disk). Lay your harrow 
down enough so that stalks may not 
drag. Cover just once. This will cov- 
er the seed evenly and deep enough. 
If you disk the seed in, much of it will 
be four inehes deep, and part of it on 
top. The stalks should not be cut nor 
burned, but left lying as evenly as pos- 
sible. They protect the ground from 
wash and the plants from the wind. I 
would sow three pounds of alfalfa, ten 
pounds of sweet clover, and one pound 
of white clover. 

I would not pasture the first year 
until October, and the following year 
would pasture so as to permit it to re- 
seed. The re-seeding will give a per- 
fect stand from seed you know are 
good, and do not pasture it in all 
months: of the year, but give it a rest 
occasionally, permitting re-seeding. 

Sow with a two-wheeled seeder, and 


not with any machine which throws 
from one fan. Even seeding is of great 
importance. Mix the seed thoroughly 


in a systematic way. 
WALTER JOHNSON. 
Nebraska. 





Co-Operative Stores 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read the article by John 
Gould on codédperation, I felt that I 
might contribute a short article, as my 
work is along that line. Having been 
jn the retail mercantile business, I wish 
to say a few words in their behalf. The 
retail merchants of today are not get- 
ting rich; you see failures every day. 
The high cost of living is not so much 
the fault of the retailer as some people 
think; it is due to the multiplied profits 
between the producer and the consum- 
er. For instance, on sugar, there are 


' twelve profits, or middlemen, between 


This | 








| THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., 


the man who grows the beets or the | 


cane, and the one who cons mes the 


sugar—namely, the refiner, the broker 
who sells in car lots only, the whole- 
salu dealer, the railroad that hats the 


sugar in car lots to the wholesaler, the 
drayman who unloads the sugar and 


puts it into the warehouses, then the | 


traveling salesman’s salary, his rail- 
road fare, his hotel bill, then the dray- 
man who hauls the twenty sacks of su- 
gar from the warehouse to the depot, to 
be shipped to the retailer, the local 
freight, the drayman who hauls the su- 
gar from the depot to the merchant’s 
store, and last and leesi, 
chant’s 25 to 40 cents profit per sack. 
Twelve profits, yes, twelve small 
profits on sugar. You will ask, How 
can we avoid them? I answer by co- 
operation. Let 150 or 200 men put in 
$100 each and buy out one of these 
retail merchants. Buy )jvur sugar in 
car lots, and save eight of those prof- 
its. This is not only true on sugar, 
but on fifty per cent of the goods you 
use. The best plan of codéperative 
stores and the most successful are to 
charge stockholaers and those that 
are not stockholders the regular retail 
price for their goods. Then pay seven 
per cent interest on the stock, as a 
first dividend, out of the profits, and 
divide the balance of the profits pro 
rata on the amount of goods each stock 
holder buys of the company. That 
makes everybody want to be a stock 


the retail mer- | 





holder, and also buy all of his goods 
of the company. 

The Lakefield, Minnesota, codpera- 
tive store saved its stock holders $30,- 
000 in the first four years. The New- 
ell, Iowa, company has been runn: ng 
fifteen years, and is paying out in di. 
idends each year more money th 
was put in the business. Here is en 
of their last year’s statements: 
Assets— 

Merchandise .... 


ccececee eG 5,792.0 
Cash on hand... : . 


6,514.00 
Total ..........00s000s 0$18,306.00 
Liabilities— 
Paid-up stock ...........$ 4,489.23 
Ten per cent reduction on 


ED 44 w ain aetins ow wiaieae 579.20 
RPOUL cciinwcsecreescedeces T837.57 


(ee eee oe 
Dividends as follows: 
Six per cent on paid-up 
stock cocsccccee$ 269.35 
Twelve per cent on goods 
purchased by members.. 6,250.10 
-$ 6,519.45 
718.12 


$. 7,237.67 


Left in the business... 





Facts and figures— 


SMMOE, BORE 5.6 ei Sic ocess $56,084.79 
Discount by cash bills.... 851.13 
Expenses for 1911 ..... r 4,097.34 
Dozen eggs bought..... se RET S10 
SRUMR BE MIS 2.56 56 5 \060s- swear ss $14,746.54 
ce ee 14,572.41 
Number of stock holders.. 323 


J. W. MARSHALL. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 
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six : 7 = = 

The opportunity of securing free home. 

steads of 160 acres each, and the low 

priced lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewaa = 
Alberta, will soon have p: 

Canada offers a hearty welcome to the Settler, 
to the man with a family looking for a home; 
to the farmers son, to the renter, to all who 
wish to live under better conditions, 

Canada’s grain yield in 1913 is the 
talk of the world. Luxuriant Grasses give 
cheap fodder for large herds; cost of raising 
and fattening for market is a trifle, 

The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and 
Cheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. 

Write for literature and particulars asto 
reduced railway rates to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to 
Canadian Government Agent, 


Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 
a 
W.V. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Cidg., 
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———————— 
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R.A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., 
St. Past, Mina. 


ONTANA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional or 
portunities to the man who comes here 
now. Surecrops raised by ordinary farm- 
ing methods. No irrigation, splendid cilmate, excellent 
“water. Owners of thousands of acres of land. Prices lowest— 
terms easiest. Free informatiop and prices on request 


Box B-897, LEWISTON, MONTANA 








. ss ® . 
Biggest Bargain in Stoddard Co. Missouri 

160 acres, allthe richest kind of bottom land, in° 
half mile of station on the Frisco R. R., about 40 
acres in cultivation. On account of a death it has to 
de sold. It is a big bargain at 840 but I can sel! it. if 
sold right away, at €30 per acre. <A buyer can double 
and treble his money on this inside of three years 
time. If you have the money to pay half cash come 
at once to Dexter, Mo. Write or wire 
S. E. Newhouse, 419 Frisco Bldg., 


NEW YORK GROWS EVERYTHING 


suited to temperate zone. Grows more apples thal 
all states west of Missouri river combined. New 
York surpasses every western state in value of prod- 
ucts per acre, but census’ average value of New York 
farm only 53.78. Reliable descriptions, owners 
prices, v “ope maps. found in free book of the FARM 
BROKERS’ ASS'N, Sec. No. 7, Oneida, N. Y. 


BUY FARM WITH RENT MONEY 


40 or 80 acres, 2 miles from city of Rolla, Mo. (12 trains 

os $17.50 per ate $2.50 seen. $2.50 a year per 
HIGL ° 

212 Wainwright Bias. 


St. Louis. Mo 








St. Louis, Mo. o. 





PLENDID Unimpreved Farm Land=— 
30,000 a. arm land, Clark Co., Wis., @18 an acre 
Good soil. good water, laad eas! y 
Write for booklet, “Your 
Great Opportunity.’”” Agents wanted. Commission 
guaranteed. LAKE STATES LAND CO., 405-6 

Commerce Blidg., St. Pan!, Minn. 


Farm of l20 Acres for Sale 


all in cultivation, well located and lays well. 
particulars inquire of J. E. WILLIS, Enfield, Lil! 


Suet of terms. 
cieared. well located, 





u 








TNIM PROVED sovtheastern Towa farm 
—Eighty acres of choice farm — “a 
sale, near Stockport, Van Buren Co., es 
not accepted. Owner, MRs. FRED iL "CORIELL. 
Green Valley. Ill. 


FOR SALE—A BARGAIN 


Fifty miles north of Calgary. Alberta, half sec 
prairie land, half broke, all fenced. good buildi 
and water. $20 per acre, 2750 down, balance 
payments. E. M. ADAMS. Central City. Ia. 
MAXFIELD’S MINNESOTA FARMS. 

Experts on Minnesota farm lands. Guaranteed 
bargains. H. J. Maxfield. Former Com. of Im- 
migration for Minn., 158 E.5th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 























Missouri Hen Day 

Letters are being sent out by of- 
ficers of the Missouri State Poultry 
Association, calling attention to 
March 7th, which has been designated 
as “Missouri Hen Day.” On this day 
the association will launch a codper- 
ative and educational campaign. The 
state poultry experiment station at 
Mountain Grove will assist in the 
work. 

It is claimed by the association that 
Missouri is the greatest poultry state 
in the Union, and it is planned to 
make it even greater. The total value 
of Missouri’s poultry products last 
year is said to be greater than its 
wheat crop, its corn crop, or any oth- 
er single product of the farm or of the 
mines. T. E. Quisenberry, director 
of the poultry experiment station, is 
authority for this statement. 

For the last quarter of a century, 
the state poultry association has been 
working for the interests of poultry 
keeping. Educational campaigns have 
been conducted, and literature distrib- 
uted through its officers. This is to 
be done on a more extensive scale 
than ever before, beginning on March 
7th. 

Branches of the state organization 
will be formed in every county if the 
present plans are carried out. Every 
active member of the association has 
been requested to hustle for new mem- 
bers on Hen Day. To encourage this 
work, every member who turns in five 
or more applications will be present- 
ed with a special pin. A silver loving 
cup will be awarded the one who gets 
the most new members on that day. 

Members of the association are put 
on the mailing list for all of the poul- 
try publications of the experiment 
station, and their names and address- 
es are printed in the annual year book 
—which has a wide distribution. Much 
good is expected to result from Mis- 
souri’s Hen Day. 





Combs on White Wyandottes 


A correspondent asks: 

“Do White Wyandotte chickens have 
rose or single combs?” 

The White Wyandotte comb is rose. 
No other type of comb is accepted as 
Wyandotte; but the Wyandottes will 
occasionally throw single combs. This 
is due to the fact that the breed was 
originally made from a cross with a 
single combed breed, and there is apt 
to be a reversion to remote ancestors 
after the introduction of blood of a 
different strain. Single comb birds 
should never be used as breeders. 


Handling Hen Manure 


In a bulletin recently issued by the 
Maine experiment station, valuable 
directions are given for handling and 
preserving hen manure. It is pointed 
out how not only special poultrymen, 
but farmers who keep only a hundred 
or so fowls, can materially add to 
their profits by properly caring for the 
droppings from their fowls. 

It is recommended to collect the 
droppings quite frequently, and mix 
them with substances which will pre- 
vent loss of nitrogen, add potash and 
phosphoric acid so as to make a more 
balanced manure, and to improve the 
mechanical condition of the hen ma- 
nure so that it can be applied to the 
land with a manure spreader. 

The first step suggested is to take 
about thirty pounds of the droppings 
and add to them about ten pounds of 
sawdust, good dried loam or _peat. 
With this is to be mixed sixteen 
pounds of acid phosphate and eight 
pounds of kainit. These materials are 
thoroughly mixed by shoveling over 
two or three times. The value of such 
a mixture is given at $10 a ton at the 
present prices for fertilizing mate- 
rials. Its analysis, according to the 
Maine station, would be approximate- 
ly 1.25 per cent nitrogen, 4.5 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 2 per cent of 
potash. 

The mixture will not be fine enough 
to work in fertilizer drills, but can be 
successfully applied with a manure 
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| ad you 
are using 
any incubat- 
or with lamp on 
the end or side, you 
are paying the BIG oil bill. 
If you are using the X-Ray incu- 
bator you are saving four to seven 
allons of oil, and have only the 
ITTLE oil bill. 


Because the X-Ray is the only 
incubator in the world with Cen- 
tral Heating Plant like this. (It 
is patented. No others dare use 
it.) The lamp is underneath — 
squarely in the center—not cn the 
end or side. This is only right 
principle of construction. Why? Be- 
cause heat ascends. And from the 
middle it gives an absolutely even 
heat in egg-chamber all the time. 
X-Ray Tubes (see lid) take heat to 
extreme corners. No cold sides—no 
draughts. Always proper hatching 
temperature. 
















75c to $1.25 on Every Hatch 
and You Fill It Just Once 


X-Ray patented automatic trip—an 
exclusive feature—cuts down flame at 
burner, so there’s no excess heat— 
no smoke, no smell—absolutely no 
waste! X-Ray Regulator is purely 
automatic—takes care of itself, 


The door of the X-Ray is on top— 
where there are two double glass 
panels through which you can see the 
thermometer at any time, without 
raising lid and chilling eggs. Eggs 
are never taken out of X-Ray, 


Per Hatch 


To use X-Ray means 
less egg- handling, 
less oil, less heat gen- 
erated, no waste, no 
filling of lamp during 
hatch, no danger of 
cooking”? eggs—but 
an even heat always. 
X-Ray weighs \ to 
¥% less than the old- 
style machines of 
same egg capacity. 
Anyone can be suc- 
cessful wit 
X-Ray—it is 
so simple. 


Write today 
for FREE 
Book No. 46 
on X-Ray In- 
cubators and 


Brooders. 
_ X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 


















-Ray 
Incubator 
used onl 


One Gal. 







Shipped Di- 
rect from X-Ray 
Factory to You— 
No Agents—No Dealers! 
— — Guaranteed—Freight 


















You Prices. 
We pay the freight. 

















spreader. Two tons of it are recom- 
mended to the acre. It should be 
carefully sheltered until ready to ap- 
ply. This manner of handling hen 
manure improves its texture, prevents 
it from getting too hard, and makes 
a more balanced manure to use on 
garden and farm crops. 


Relative Value of Meat Prod- 
ucts for Hens 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the relative value of green 
cut bone, 50 per cent protein beef 
scraps, and 60 per cent protein tank- 
age? I am feeding about 70 pounds 
of a mixture by measure of corn, oats 
and wheat, together with 12 pounds of 
a mash made up of 5 pounds of wheat 
bran, 3 pounds of wheat middlings, 
and 4 pounds of 50 per cent protein 
tankage, mixed with 3 quarts of wa- 
ter. This is as much as the flock will 
clean up. I don’t think that they 
have done as well as they should.” 


Most poultrymen consider green cut 
bone to be the best of all meat prod- 


ucts for poultry. Chemists analyses 
indicate that green cut bone contains 
only one-third to one-half as much pro- 
tein and fat as tankage. Neverthe- 
less, freshly cut bone of good quality 
produces excellent results because of 
its palatability. Beef scraps and 
tankage sometimes produce poor re- 
sults because they are of poor qual- 
ity. Occasionally fertilizer tankages 
are sold for feed. Perfectly dried 
tankage or beef scraps put out by a 
reliable packing house is excellent 
feed for poultry, and at current prices 
is often more economical than green 
cut bone. 

Theoretically, our correspondent 
has been feeding an excellent ration. 
If his hens are healthy otherwise, and 
are getting plenty of exercise, and 
comfortable housing, they should be 
doing splendidly, provided, of course, 
that all the feeds making up this ra- 
tion are of first-class quality. 


Treating Drinking Water With 
Potassium Permanganate 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Ig potassium permanganate sup- 
posed to be an efficient germicide if 
used in the drinking water for chick- 
ens? If so, what strength should be 
used ?” 

Potassium permanganate added to 
the water will kill many of the germs. 
We would use about one part of po- 
tassium permanganate to 100 parts 
of water, or just enough to give the 
water a decidedly red tinge. 

It is an excellent idea to keep per- 











manganate of potash in the drinking 
water at all times. Drinking water 
is one source of spreading disease 
which is little guarded against. A bird 
affected with roup or other contagious 
disease, when she drinks from a water 
fountain or pan, will contaminate the 
whole water supply. When they drink 
from the same source, other birds will 
be exposed to the disease, and nine 
times out of ten will contract it. 

Herein comes the value of disin- 
fecting it with the potassium perman- 
ganate. If an affected bird does stick 
her head into the pan, and leaves in 
it the germs of the disease she has, 
they will all be killed by the disin- 
fectant. The water will be harmless 
for the rest of the flock, while other- 
wise many of them would contract the 
disease by being exposed through the 
drinking water. This is not a remedy 
nor a cure, but simply a preventative, 
and an effective one. 


Half Hen, Half Rooster 


A freak bird was exhibited at the 
recent show held by the Chicago Poul- 
try Breeders’ Association. In appear- 
ance, the bird was half rooster and 
half hen, but it neither crowed nor 
laid eggs. Its spurs and tail feathers 
were said to be longer than those on 
the average roster, while its head and 
breast are those of a hen. More than 
2,000 birds were entered in the show. 
Many of them were raised in Chicago 
back yards. 


Skim-Milk for Chickens 


A correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise feeding separator 
milk to chickens all the time, or should 
it be given only a couple of times a 
week, or at all?” 

The limit in feeding separator milk 
need be only the quantity of milk. 
Chickens do well if given milk every 
day. We would give it either uniform- 
ly sweet or uniformly sour, and would 
not make it take the place of water, 
as water is always required by chick- 
ens. If a mash is fed, the milk can 
be used to mix the mash with advan- 
tage. 











Dressing a Duck 


Seald the duck by dipping two or 
three times; the back should be dipped 
first. After scalding, wipe as dry as 
posible with a sponge, and pick the 
breast feathers first. Have a little pow- 
dered resin; when the down only re- 
mains to be removed, dust this over 
the bird, or on the hand, and hold the 
skin tight, when the down is easily 
rubbed off. Draw as you would draw 
a chicken. After the bjrd is plucked, 
wash carefully inside and out, 









Y CLOTHES 


THE MODERN WAY 


. Every home 
should have one of these lawn driers. 
It saves time—saves dragging the heavy 
clothes all over the backyard—saves shovel- 
ing long paths through the snow—saves lug- 
ging clothes line props. Can be set up wash 
day morning and taken inside at night. 
Easy to keep line and whole drier clean. 
Opens like a fifteen-foot umbrella. Will last 
@ generation. Can’t blow down. Sold with 
money-back guarantee. The 


“CLAY” Lawn Drier 


Write for Special Low Introductory Offer 


Freight prepaid. Write for full details im- 
mediately. You can order 
the “Clay” Lawn 
through your K 
dealer—the same 
low close-to-cost 
price will be made 
But write today. Be 
irst in your 
neighborhood, 
IOWA GATE CO. 
5 Clay St., Cedar Falls, lowa 



















ined. copper ‘hot water tank, se 
ty 5 ‘ st le, te gad gare. Ail 
< Mieamneanatie “or 120 
hed $2°60- Por 200 chick £4.00 and op. 
rite for big free catalogue. 
Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709,Mankato, Minn, 


9 

LEE’S LICE KILLER 
Germozone, Louse Powder, Egg Maker and 
other Poultry remedies have a successful reputa- 
tion of twenty years behind them. They have 
brought success to thousands of ee raisers 
and willto you. Lee’s big “‘New Poultry Book”, 
“Reading Symptoms of Disease” and “Poultry 
Pointers” free from all Lee’s dealers, or write 
direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a real 
automatic hatcher. Write for catalogue. 

GEO. H. LEE CO.,° 966 HARNEY st. OMAHA, NEB. 


Fresh Frozen Herring 
Pike, Pickerel and all 
kinds ef salted fish for 
sale. For other information and price list, write to 


SAM SIVERTSON, 13 N. 19th Ave., West, OULUTH, MINN. 


EAL Fresh Frozen 
Lake Superior Her. 
ring from our own fishery, 
special for family use; $8.60 
New salted, 63 50 100 Ib. keg. 

















r 100 Ibs. in box. 
LLINGSON & HANSON, Duluth, Minn. 





RESH Frozen Superior Herring. 10 
pounds 83.00. Prompt shipments. 
LAKE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 30, Duluta, Minn, 


DOGS. 


Scotch Collies | 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland mies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All same 
good quality as usual. | 


J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 














Qcerce Collie pups. Rose and Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red cockerels and White Holland 
toms. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa, 
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Freak Double Egg 


The above is a photograph of a pe- 
culiar egg which was sent to our of- 
fice recently. It was laid by a Rhode 
Jsland Red bird, and was not quite so 


! rge as the illustration, being about 
{ ree inches long. It appears to be 
1 7o perfect eggs joined together. Our 


respondent said he believed it was 





caused by prenatal influence. He says 
he had some peanuts growing in the 
yard, and that this particular bird was 


them. While we 
would cause 
we do not 


remarkably fond of 
do not understand what 
a double egg of this kind, 


believe the peanuts had anything to | 


do with it. 


Whitewash Rec Recipes 


A Missouri correspondent and a 
number of others have been inquiring 
for whitewash recipes, and we there- 
for re-publish the following, which has 
given good results under varying con- 
ditions: 

For inside work the following is 
recommended: Slake lime with water 
and add sufficient skim-milk to bring 
it to the consistency of thin cream. To 
each gallon add one ounce of salt and 
two ounces of brown sugar dissolved 
in water. It is a good plan to add a 
quarter of a pound of calcium chloride 
to every thirty gallons of the wash in 
order to increase its disinfecting prop- 
erties. 

For gates and fences, 
wash recipe is the following: Slake 
twenty pounds of lime with boiling 
water until it is of the consistency of 
iiin cream. Then stir in three pounds 
«* common salt and one-half pound of 
um. 

The government whitewash recipe, 
hich has given quite general satis- 
ction, is more expensive than these 
‘ree, but gives better results. The 
recipe follows: Slake a half’ bushel 
vw. lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the preeess. Strain it 
and add a peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water, three pounds of ground 
rice put in boiling water and boiled to 
a thin paste, one-half pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, one pound of 
clear glue dissolved in warm water. 
Mix these well together, and let the 
mixture stand for several days. Keep 
the wash thus made in a kettle or a 
portable heater, and when used put it 


a good white- 


mh eh ot 





on as hot as possible with a paint 
brush or whitewash brush. 
AN ECONOMICAL INCUBATOR. 

Our readers will find the X-Ray incu- 
bator, made by the X-Ray Incubator Co., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, an economical ma- 
chine to buy, as it requires only one gal- 
lon of kerosene for a single hatch. This 
is due to the fact that it has an auto- 





matic lamp, and this lamp not only means 
the saving of kerosene used. but likewise 
even temperature, which means muc h in 
hat ‘hing eggs by incubation. The auto- 
matic reguiator is one of the special fea- 
itvers of the X-Ray, and all the way 
threvgh it is a high-class machine, made 
to give the best possib’e service and the 
longest life. The very interesting catalog 








| 


} J. 1 KE. GOUDENOW, 





the X-Ray Company have issued, under 
the title of Book No .46, illustrates and 
descrbies this automatic device, and oth- 
er features of the X-Ray in a most inter- 
esting way, and the manufacturers will 
be very giad if our readers will send 
them a postal card or letter request for 


their catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. They are satisfied that those 
who secure it will be more than ple ased 


with it, as it is more than a catalog, and 
it is worth, even though you do not wish 
to buy a machine now, much more than 
the time and trouble it takes to send a 
postal card request therefor. Be sure to 
ask for Book No. 46, and it will be for- 
warded by return mail. 
HATCHING FACTS. 

Under this title, Mr. Jim Rohan, pres- 
ident of the Belle City Incubator Co., Box 
12, Racine, Wis., has issued an interest- 
ing booklet telling about the champion- 
ship hatches which have been made by 
users of Belle City incubators, and giving 
splendid records of other users on the 
farm. The booklet also describes the 
Belle City incubators, which are made in 
different sizes, and goes into details with 
regard to the very reasonable prices at 
which Belle City incubators are sold. The 
advertisement on page 205 will give our 
readers interesting data concerning the 
booklet, and a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the booklet. Regardless 
of whether you buy an incubator of them 
or not, Mr. Rohan will be glad to place 
this booklet in the hands of our readers, 
and believes those who ask for it will ve 
more than pleased with the book when 
they get it. 


A Kalaimazee 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGHORNS. 





RA GREGORY’S famous Yellowshire strain 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Bronze turkeys, Pekin 
ducks. Bred 26 years for show room and utility. 
Choice yearling cocks and cockerels at $3.00, $5.00 and 
$7.00 each. Young toms $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. Choice 
drakes $3.00 or $5.00 pair. Ira Gregory, Box W, Lex- 
ington, Lilinois. 


50 CHOICE 


R. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels 


at $1 each as long as they last, or 6 for $5. 
F.M F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 





95 BREEDS e-:--=-°-=. 
a ne Turkeys, 
incubators, Su 


Incubator Cai talog and t. 
H.H. HINIKER, Box36 Mankato, Minn. 








CHOICE LOT 


Rose Comb Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





PF ILE’S 65 Varieties 


[AND Water Fowls. ‘Ferm- 
raised Tam. with s in seaso: 
Send 2c for my valuable i fiustrated @ ae. 


scriptive Poultry Book An 1914. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box632 Freeport, III. 





OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Keds and In- 

dian Runner ducks. A few good cocker- 

els left. Fawn and White Indian Runners, both 
sexes. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 





56 BREEDS chickens, ducks, geese and tur- 
918) keys. High quality. Fowls, eggs and incuba- 
tors at lowest jwittg Send 4c for fine large catalog 
and hook. R. F. bert Co., Box 808, Mankato, Minn. 
1° Vv ARIET LES poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese, 
‘Te water fowl: incubators, feed, supplies. Cat. 
4c. Missouri Squab Co., Dept. D. T., Kirkwood, Mo. 
VW YRITE for our combination of incubator and 
eggs, or brooder and chicks from Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred and Buff Rocks, White Leghorns and 
White Orpingtons. Smith & Bates, Quincy, Ill. 


























= SALE—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 

and Rouen drakes. Utility and selected breed- 
ers. Write for Address LeRoy Cottew, 
Alta, Iowa. 


prices. 





Direct to You’ 


And Gas Stoves Too 


Quality 
Ranges 
Bargain 
._. Prices 
This Free Book 


shows why there is a Kalamazoo customer at 
every other post office in the United States. 
Don't pay fat profits to local dealers. Order 
direct from the largest direct dealing stove 
makers in America. Save nearly half what 
dealers ask, 
30 Days’ FREE Trial *°2"" 77% 
Bank Bond—freight prepaid. Easy payments or cash, 
Kalamazoo Ranges are most handsome, convenient, 
economical! and durable, with all latestimprovements, 
One of them is just your style at your price. Free 
Book and low factory price proveit. Free Trial and 
Guarantee make you sure. Write for book now any- 
way to protect yourself against poor quality or high 
prices elsewhere, Ask for Catalog No. ! 16 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves 
and Furnaces. We have three catalogs. 
Please ask for the one you want. 



















White Clover Honey 


10calb. Fall honey Sc perlb. Put up in 60 1b. cans. 
Samples 10c. Wm. Werner, R. 2, Chadwick, Ill. 





sherbaiserichcoen ROCKS. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


Weight with Quality 
100 cockerels and 5 yearling cocks stillon hand. All 
goodones. A few extra choice breeders from $5 
tos10. Balance less. Send for prices and circular. 
Maquoketa, lowa 











] pie type Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels. Large bone, nicely barred, heavy laying 

strain. Priced to sell. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

R.G. WHISTLER, Morning Sun, lowa. 





} UFF P. Rock cockerels, 
color, $1.50 and #2.00. 
Hamburg cockerels. 


heavy bone and good 
Some Silver Spangled 
Fred Zeitz, Farnhamville, Ia. 





} ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels $1.75 each. 3 
or more $1.50 each, Fox terrier pups; females 
$s, male 3$5. E. A. Fricke, State Center, lowa. 





Wwreer S bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Cockerels @2 and up, hens (3 or more) $1.25 


each. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, QO. K. strain. 
excellent barred cockerels, scored, $2 up. 
Minnie MeConaughy, Martelle, Iowa. 


Large. vigorous, 
Mrs. 





MPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels, $2 to $5. 
Parent stock direct from E. B. Thompson. Mrs. 
William Coon, Ames, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels. High scoring birds. 
Fleavy bone and excellent barring, $2.00 to $5.00. 
Mrs. W. L. Huss, Arispe, lowa. 





OLDEN Baff Leghorn cockerels, 
I Eggs 100 8. 
County, lowa. 


some scored. 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, Page 





B P. ROCK cockerels and pullets for sale. Both 
mating J. K. McGonagle, Washta, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Rock cockerels #1, $1.50—cock- 
erel mating. Mrs. E.W. Collins, Mt. Pleasant, la. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. M. B. 
\ Mrs. Geo. Manning, Birmingham, Iowa. 


turkeys. 





50 Buff Rock cockerels €1.25 and $2.00 each. Mrs. 
2) Fred Coffin, OsKaloosa, Iowa. R. 8. 





UFF Rock cockerels, qualified for high scoring. 
Mrs. W. E. Hill, Farrar, lowa. 








=" ERGREEN Hill utility White Rock cockerels 
for sale. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, lowa. 














| gee Comb Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. Cockerels $1 up. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed. B. D. Farrington, Wykoff, 
Minn. 


temit on arrival. 





5O Leading Breeds pure bred chickens, ducks, 
e geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs. incubators at low- 
est prices. Catalog 2c. W. A. WEBER, Box 928, Mankato, Minn. 


7. mated Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 
Just won first cockerel, second, third and fourth 
Pullets at St. Louis. First cockerel, first and second 
pallets, Des Moines. Grand cockerels for sale. 
F. W. Joluson, Monroe, lowa. 





= SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels— 
e) Score 90 to 934, #2 each. 100 unscored, $1 each. 
Edward D. Dooley, ‘Selma, Van Buren Co., lowa. 





~ C. BROWN Leghorns. For the next 30 days, cock- 
N erels for $1 per bird. Eggs in season. §. J. 
Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





C. Buff Leghorn cockerels. Vigorous farm range 
ry birds $1 each; 6 for’5. Mrs. Conrad Monson, 
Sple er, Minn. 





F' NE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels #1 each, 
6 fur’5. N. W. Diehl, Berwick, lowa. 
INGLE 
h Write for prices. 





Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, hens. 
Address J. A. Penn, Alta, la. 





OSE Comb White Leghorns—pure white cock- 
erels. Mrs. W. E. Hill, 1, Farrar, lowa 

OSE Comb Brown L eghorns. Good stock for sale, 
$1.25 each, 6 for$5. Geo. Moeller, Everly, la. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Oe eee 


——— — — — ees 


TOMPKINS STRA 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE cin CULAR 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





$3.50. Pekin ducks, $1.5 C. Black Min- 
orca cockerels $1.50. MRS. H. A. WoNiLSDORF, R. 1, Lawler, lowa 


Ww H. TOMS, $5. a Toulouse ganders, 
. 


S. C. R. 1. RE 1.8 


Cockerels for sale from 81.50 
to 410. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MES. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa 





NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white.—Buff 
Orpington cocKkerels $1.50—@2.00 each. Ray 
Keating, Council Bluffs, Ic Iowa. R. 3. 









F AWN and White Indian Runner drakes $1.00 each. 
White Holland turkey toms $5 each, hens $3.50. 


Mrs. J. W. Barber, Skidmore, Mo. 





Y XTRA good scored Black Langshan and Buff Rock 
4 cockerels for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
H.1 P. Myers, Murray, Iowa. 





F- TAN Y White Wyandotte and White Rock 
cockerels, $2 each. C. P. Anderson, Gowrie, la. 





wt rE Embden geese and Buff Rocks. Eggs in 
season. Mrs. Hiram Clouss, Clare, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 





_ 


White Holland Turkeys 


Fine large toms for sale at #5 each, hens $3 each. 
Also choice Barred Plymouth Keck cockerels 
ats1.50 tosgseach, W.S. AUSTEN, Dumont, la. 





V AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, from strains that 
4 have won at the leading shows of Missouri and 
Kansas. Extra large framed vigorous birds. Also 
Buff Rocks. Mrs. E. B. Powell, Higginsville, Mo. 
Toms $4.50. White Orpington 


Tt OURBON Red 
3 cockerels $1.50. One Bronze tom 36 lbs. $8.00. 
Mary Hakes, Hawleyville, lowa, 








N AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Young toms weigh 
25 lbs. Toms 85, hens $3. Lewis Moffett, New- 
ton, Lowa. 


INGLE Comb Red cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets. 

Large, vigorous farm raised birds, strong in type 

and color. Cockerels $2 and up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. L. 8S. Reeves, R. 3, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





6 ig mE strain Rose Como R. I. Red cockerels, 

scoring from 90 to 93; also some unscored, for 
sale reasonable. Write for prices. 
Plainfield, lowa. 


OSE Comb R.I. Red cockerels $1.50; pullets $1; 
took first on cockerels at North lowa Fair 1912. 
J. Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, Ia. 


Mrs. J. Deeming, 








INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Dark in color. 
. Cockerels for sale, winter laying strain $1.00 
each. Nick Halbach, Stacyville, Iowa. 





OR SALE.—S. C. Red cockerels, prize winners, 
scored and unscored. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Fred Gustafson, Rembrandt, Iowa. 





‘N INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Choice cock- 
\ erels for sale, 81.50t0 $5.00 each. Mrs. C. P. Tutt, 
Bunceton, Missouri. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Utility and select 
mating cockerels. Cedar Hill Farm, Sae City, 
Iowa. 


AXTRA fine R. C. R. I. Red cockerels for sale. 
Write for prices. P. J. McAllister, Palo, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Red cockerels. Extra good quality. 
Farm raised. C. H. Blunk, Moorland, Iowa. 


Mrs. J. 





tes out Rose Comb Red cockerels. 
8. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Reds, both sexes. 
ning, Birmingham, Iowa. 





Mrs. Geo. Maa- 





= bred White Holland turkeys forsale. Miss 


Clara Sebber, Thor, lowa. 





P RE bred White Holland toms, $5 each. C.D. 
J Taylor, Winchester, Ill. 





— Bourbon Rec turkeys. Hens $3.50, toms 5. 
Senia Jemison, Truro, Iowa. 





OURBOWN Red turkeys. 
Abrams, Moulton, lowa. 


Hens #4, toms $5. A. V. 





LANGSHANS. 


1893 LANGSHANS 1914 


Twenty-one years a breeder and exhibitor of Lang- 
shans puts me in a position to know a good bird when 
I see one, A choice lot of big bone, vigorous cock- 
erels, of good color, shape and breeding, at $2 to $3 
each. Order early, as they won't last long at these 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 











1 BLACK ‘Langshans—show birds. 100 Utility 
cockerels guaranteed for color, size, shape: 
$2.50—$3.00. Heavy bone, sires weighed 14 lbs. High 


scoring, best of show records, state and fanciers. 
Eggs booked now. You are next toplease. A.J. 
Schultz, Hillsboro, Iowa. 





bens and 
S. Grant, 


LACK Langshan cocks, cockerels, 
pallets for sale. Write for prices. U. 
Mason City, lowa. R. R. 4. 





URE bred Black Langshan cockerels, $2.00 each. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





Fre SALE—Black Langshan cockerels. Jesse M. 


Kuhn, R. 3, Box 2, Lorimor, Iowa. 





DUcKS. 








NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published 

Tells how to hatch and care for gre atest 

egg producing fowi on eart low to geta 

start. Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of 

finest strains. Sent for 5 cents postage. Address 

BERRY’S FARM, BOX 148, CLARINDA, IOWA. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Comb Buff (Owens), White (Kellerstrass) chick- 
. ens. Closingout saie. Writeme. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Very best. Eggs for sale. Dr. Lamb, 
Lorimor, Iowa. 








UFF Orpingtons. The finest we have ever raised. 
Cockerels, $1.50 to $5; hens and pullets, $1 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. Cavell, Haverhill, lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Orpingtons. Birds of 
quality. Hens and pullets for sale Eggs for 
hatching. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. 1., Ipava, IIl. 


RPINGTONS-—S. C. Buff and Crystal White. Hens 
and pullets at $1.25 each. All laying. Bert 
Shaw, Elizabeth, Ill. 











gens Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, scored and 
unscored. Christina Heilmayer, Searsboro, Ia. 


OOKS Buff 
Book yourorder early. H. E, Gerry, 





Orpington eggs and baby ehicks 
Traer, Ia. 





Oe BUFF Orpington cockerels. Beauties $2, 3 for 
$5. Pullets$l1. Grant Tippett, Elizabeth, Ill. 





ww: Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain direct. 
J. H. Hartshorn, Route 1, Traer, lowa. 





URE bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cocker- 
els. Mrs. Chas. Hinckley, Cameron, Mo. 





URE bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





C. Buff Orpington cockerels #2. All choice birds. 
e J.H. Lamb, Carthage, Ill. 





WYANDOTTES. 


7OR SALE.—Choice White Wyandotte cockerels, 

prize winners, scored and unscored. Satisfac tion 

guaranteed. Also Rouen drakes. Fred Gustafson, 
Rembrandt, lowa. 





gery Wyandotte cockerels and cocks from $1.5 
up. Booking orders for batching eggs, winter 


laying strain. J. H. Baird, Washington, lowa. 





W vais Ww ‘yandotte cockerels. Good, hardy, farm 
raised. Eggs for hatching in season. Ts. 


Ralph Lytle, R. 4, Washington, Iowa. 





Farm range, good 


\ YHITE Rock cockerels $1.25. 
Allen Hayter, Anita, lowa. 


stock. 





BRAHMAS. 





Write us 


T IGHT Brahma cockerels. Best stock. 
4 Ww Shreiber 


your wants. ill use you right. 


Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





-s S\ALE—Light Brahma cockerels and pullets. 
A. C. Hanson, Inwood, lowa. 





at and White Indian Runner drakes for sale, 
$1.50 each. These are tine birds white egg 
Donald Sinclair, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 





strain. 





ss aud drakes. Very choice 
. lowa. 


\ YJHITE Muscovy duck 
J.Tarpy. West Side 





GEESE. 





MEXNOULOUSE Geese for sale. Pair $5; trio $7.00. 
Bertha Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill, 





IGH class White Wyandotte cockerels, Guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, Ja. 








sn VER Laced W es cockerels. Well marke rl 
at re asonabl e rates. E. O. Dyvig. Stanhope, Ia. 








er Laced Wyandotte cockerels #1.50 
H. G. Kramer, Ellsworth, Minn. 








lottes exclusively. Trios and 


JAR TRIDGE Wyandot 
I . H. Reeder, Tipton, lowa. 


pens for sale. 





bie ta 
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A Woman’s Viewpoint 
There are bitter discussions, witty 
discussions, good-natured inquires, 
about the egg problem. 
Some lay the entire trouble to the 


door of the cold storage man; some 
to the wholesaler; some to the retail- 
er; While some say it is an unright- 


eous combination of all, to “hold up” 


the consumer. 

They certainly catch the “consum- 
er.” This is their only fact. They 
are not looking to the right source 
for information, and evidently know 
nothing of the situation they are dis- 
cussing. 

They should go first to “Biddy,” 
and talk the matter over, and then to 
the breeder, for light on the subject. 

To get the egg fresh is the entire 
problem. If you can get that, when 
denied, the cold storage egg, ninety 
days old, or several years, will take 
care of itself. Eggs should be dated 
when they leave the producer’s hands. 
The cold storage man, under present 
conditions, is a necessity, we admit; 
so it is our business to lessen his im- 
portance through endeavoring, by 
means of periodicals, poultry associa- 
tions and poultry breeders, to stimu- 
late the desire for better eggs and 
more poultry, and more scientific 
methods applied to breeding, housing 
and feeding for winter eggs. 

Most of us can remember when a 
winter egg was a souvenir. Now there 
a goodly number on the market, but 
not enough; in fact, the few serve as 
a stimulant to the appetite for more. 

Every owner of chickens should 
read at least two good papers that 
have a poultry department; should 
belong to some poultry association if 
possible; should attend fairs and poul- 
try shows; in fact, get all the infor- 
mation possible from every available 
source on the subject of poultry rais- 
ing, apply the information, and then 
see results. 

What has been accomplished is 
gratifying, but is as nothing com- 
pared to what may be developed. 





Amount of Meat Products in 
the Laying Hen Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What percentage of the total ra- 
tion by weight should consist of high 
percentage protein’ products, like 
packing house meat products, tank- 
age, green cut bone, etc.?” 

We would aim never to feed more 
than 10 per cent of such substances 
as these in the laying hen ration, and 
as a rule we would prefer to feed not 
much more than 5 per cent. Good 
poultrymen often make it a practice 
to give a grain mixture of wheat, corn 
and oats in the straw, and keep be- 
fore the hens at all times a dry mash 
made by mixing such feeds as bran, 
middlings, corn meal, gluten feed, and 
meat product in equal parts by weight. 
The theory is that in having the meat 
product before them at all times, and 
getting plenty of fattening grain in 
the straw, the hens will balance their 
own ration to good advantage. 





Poultry Statistics 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you furnish me with statistics 
as to the value of eggs sold in Iowa in 
the year 1913, or in 1912? I would also 
like to know the value of poultry sold 
in Iowa during the year 1913 or 1912. 
What was the value of the grain crop 
in Iowa during the year 1913 or 1912?” 

There were produced in 1912, in 
Iowa, about 97,000,000 dozen eggs. The 
price varied greatly, but the average 
was probably around 20 cents, and the 
total value $19,000,000. We do not 
know of any figures on the poultry 
sold during 1912. In 1909, 10,000,000 
chickens were sold. If this same num- 
ber were sold in 1912, and the average 
weight was 5 pounds, and the aver- 
age price was 9 cents a pound, the 
total value would be about $4,500,000. 
According to census figures, the total 
value of poultry and eggs sold in Iowa 
during 1909 was $17,500,000. During 
1912, while we have no exact figures, 
we would estimate the total value as 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 
The total value of the corn, oats, bar- 








Jim Rohan and Winners of Belle City’s’ 


Winner 1913 








Write Today for My Free Book, 
“Hatching Facts’—It Means More Money to You 


Get the whole story of these Championship hatches 
with the Belle City. Get the storics of thousands of 
men and women who are getting 100% perfect hatches. 
‘ This great book is free. 
today. No other incubator made, not even the highest priced, 


When you buy from me you get an 


Eight Times World’s 


Used by Mrs. Alta Hamlyn, of Indiana, who joins the Belle City’s 
list of World’s Champions with TWO 100 per cent hatches scored 
by her Belle City Incubator in Successful Farming’s 1913 contest. 
Mrs. Hamlyn says, “I can hatch every fertile egg in my Belle City, 
and regard your honesty the key-note to success.” 

Also used by William C. Schott, of lowa, who shares the 1913 


Satisfy yourself. 


Write for it 


honors. 


Farming’s 1913 contest. 


approaches this amazing Belle City record. 
the letters of owners to prove it. 
are printed in my new book, 
you how Belle City owners are making te most money 
in the poultry business. 


exact duplicate of the prize winning 


Champion Belle City 


His 100 per cent hatch—140 chicks from 140 eggs—won 
another World’s Championship for the Belle City in Successful 
Mr. Schott writes: 
best incubator made—has given much more satisfaction than high 
priced machines.’’ Mr. Bennett was winner in 1912, Mr. Black in 
1911, and Mrs. Clifton in 1910 Successful Farming contests. 


I have 
Many of these letters 
‘Hatching Facts.” They tell 


You certainly want this book. 


The Belle City is the 


The Kind “Uncle Sam” Uses 


I send you an epact Geoteate of the Belle City machines chosen by the U.S. 
Government. Tie eg hegeeny of the Interior is one of my customers, 
for prices on 300-egg sized machines, but ordered 


The Department aske 
my 140-egg Belle City. machines, 
to get Championship hatches, too. 


— even 
send you an exact duplicate of 
No the Belle City Hatching Outfits eam by leading agricultural colleges. 


I send 


Mrs. Osman an 
ionships for Mrs. Clark, 


**Uncle wants 


hatches ente’ 


others cost you. 


you an exact duplicate, of the Belle City Hatehing Outfit 
that won the “= lined_silver **Tycos’’ 

of the Belle City Outfit that won two won 
140-chicks from 140-eg; 
ley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal Hatchi ing Contests—2000 


Cup and the mt for 
ham: 


in Missouri V. 


You buy direct from 


Write for My Low Price— brrrsce stint siete tian ii fae "Y Pale Cty tneators and 


One me. You pay no agents’ or dealers’ profits 


. and my big volume enables me to cut my profits down lower 


than anybody else can affoid, yct I guarantce them to outhatch any other machine, no matter what the 


| EY 
Can Give 
You So Much 
Hatching Value 


For So Little Money 


want to know. 


price. I prepay the freiguat and ship quick from Kansas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo or Racine. 
Don’t delay writing for this great book —showing Incubator and Brooder in actual colors. Great 
big illustrations true to life—also description—tull particu‘ars, facts, proofs, everything you 
Iso pictures of lots oi my customers together with their letters a 

what they have done. You profit by their experience. 
want you to have this ee 
your letter or postal. Address: Jim Rohan, Pres,. 


Belle City Incubator Company 


Box 12, Racine, Wis. 





Even if you buy elsewhere 
Your copy is ready for the mail as soon as I get 


1, 
Get My 


Low Price and 
rae 


Freight Prepaid 


3 
Months’ 
Home 
Test 





lye, wheat and rye crops of Iowa dur- 
ing 1912 was about $227,000,000. Poul- 
try, as compared with the grain crop, 
held a relative importance of 1 to 9. 





Poultry Notes 


If pullets are used in the breeding 
pens, mate a cock with them; if hens, 
a cockerel. The birds should be mated 
up at least ten days before the eggs 
are incubated; longer is better, espe- 
cially in cold weather. 


Before building a poultry house and 
run, look over the land, and choose a 
sheltered place. The ideal house is 
one with plenty of room, light and 
sunshine, fresh air without draft, 
movable fixtures; convenient for the 
owner, and comfortable for the fowls. 

Eggs without shells are sometimes 
the result of overfeeding, and a lack 
of shell forming material. If the fowls 








are too fat, reduce the soft food, and 
add a little epsom salts in the drink- 
ing water. 





If you kept a notebook last year, 
and have an incubation record, it will 
be well to freshen your mind on the 
little things that helped to give good 
hatches. 





According to a London paper, chick- 
ens were ready for market in five 
weeks by the application of electric- 
ity, and were of remarkable vitality. 


Gather the eggs for hatching fre- 
quently in cold weather; early chicks 
cost a good deal of attention, and fer- 
tility is low enough without running 
the risk of losing the hen’s time and 
destroying fertility through chilling. 


Chickens for next winter’s layers 
must be hatched sufficiently early to 
be matured; they must be well housed 
and well fed, and must have vitality. 








Old Trusty Incubators. 
100,000 more. 





H. H. JOHNSON 






About $5 Less 
than any other 
facto could 
= for. 
johnson pays 
freight and 
ships promptly. 




















That proves your écs¢ poultry profits 
are assured in the Old Trusty. 
Trustys are bought than any other three or four 
incubators put together. 


Mail a Postal for My 
1914 Quick Sale Offer 


and get the he whole vend in the Old ie catalog. 

















year. I’ve fixed a price that will do it. 
for this price, freight paid to your station, and 
get the Old Trusty book that tells all about it. 


Johnson, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Neb. 


00,000 More People 
Will Buy Old Trusty 
Hatchers This Year |f 


Half a million people now making profits with 








This year there will be 
I believe more Old 


Let me tell you why. 


No other factory 
could build an Old 
Trusty Incubator 
for less than 
or $5 above my 
price. Our factory 
cost is low because of 
enormous production—largest 

in the world. We own the whole factory 
and power plant—no rent—no top heavy 
organization eating up money with big 
dividends or fat salaries. We are satis- 

fied with a small profit—7 per cent. 
100,000 Old Trustys will be taken a 
ite 















Big Money Yield 
on 1914 Poultry 


Get in line for rich profits. Greater 
demand for poultry meat and eggs than 
ever beforein history. Greatest shortage 
of beef, pork and mutton. Almost no 
limit to poultry income possible if right 
methods are used. No time for experi- 
ments—uncertainty. Start right with 


Cyphers aniBreoder 


ae sStandard. They mean biggest 
hatches, continuous results—most profits. 
Get acquainted with Cyphers equipment 
and Cyphers Free Service now. Let 
us send you 


FREE Big Poultry Guide 


Cyphers comatas catalog—244 pages— 
500 illustrations. Eight special chapters of 
vital poultry knowledge. Allabout Cyphers 
Incubators and Brooders—what hundreds 
have done with them. Fully explains 
Cyphers Company’s Free Bulletin and Per- 
sonal - Letter 
Service — direct 
personal help to 
you — just when 
‘ou need it most. 
hatever our 
plane. get Cyph 
ers 1 ca 
first. Send meant 
and address now, 


CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept 136, Buttalo,u.¥. 








































es fA O11 O THE EQUAL HEAT 
a) (Roun INCUBATOR 
4 Round like hen’s nest--no corners to get 
cold—heat rises through center with 
equal radiation. Only hatcher combin- 
ing round box, center rene 
heat, complete circuit 
radiation, visible egg 
chamber, safety burner 
attachment which prevents overheating and 
explosion. Turn eggs without removing. 
One filling, less than gallon oil, to a hatch. 
Write today forfree Radio Round Book. 
RADIO ROUND INCUBATOR CoO. 
sox F506 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





Radio Bantam 
atcher & 

Brooder set up 

freight paid, 


AE 

















nests (not a trap nest)can’t get out of order 

—last ° ened fine —_ os t a cont wane times over. 

Regu! introductory price 
Beis 3 parity on eGo, awit te se Gal. 

Brood Coops . Ru ane Chicken Feeders, Trap nests, ete. 

UDSON MAN MANUF’G 1» Box5s2 St. Joseph, Mo, 
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LIDEWEL | 


COLLARS 


HE collars that have be- 

come a national moral in- 
fluence through saving the 
tempers as well as the time 
and ties of collar wearers. 








SN 
tl SYS 


Saranac—the new SLIDEWELL— is distinctive 
along the low cut, long point idea so well liked just 
now by conservative good dressers. 

And it has the permanent back button shield that permits free move- 
ment of the tie, and the graduated tie space that no laundering can 
destroy—the two exclusive patented features that make SLIDEWELL 
collars different—and better—than any collar you can wear. 


Your dealer will show you SARANAC and many other Slidewell 
styles at 15c, 2 for 25c. 


HALLMARK 


@CGISTEC@ED aT OS CATENT OF FRCE 










The kind of shirts you have always wanted, at the price you want to pay. 

Guaranteed fadeless from sun, tub or perspiration. 

Greater variety of fabrics than ever—all the correct shirt ‘styles for 

every occasion. Haberdashers everywhere—$1, $1.50 and up. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y. 


TO DEALERS: Your jobber has the SARANAC in stock, ready to take care of 
original and duplicate orders. 








at 






Ask the First 12 Men You Meet 


which is the “one best” wagon built, and at least ten of them will say **The 
Peter Schuttler.’’ All wagons look good when the paint is fresh, but it 
makesa lot of difference what is under the paint. 


Old Reliable Peter Schuttler 
The One Best Wagon 


is made in the honest, careful, old fashioned way—in the most modern and 
completely equipped wagon factory in the world. . 

Peter Schuttler Wagons cost a little more than the “almost as good” kind 
but they save much more than the difference in first cost in time, horses, 
harness, repair bills and trouble. 


Write for Booklet About Peter Schuttler Roller Bearing Wagons 
Peter Schuttler Company, Chicago 


The World’s Greatest Wagon Factory Established 1843 


12 and 16 Gauge 
Hammerless 

















“Pump” 
. Guns 
The ; Shots! 
Lia Shots! 
hammerless repeating 





_ Shotgun is a fine-appearing, beautifully-balanced gun, without 
any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on top for ga$ to blow out through or water to get in; 
can't freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; its solid steel breech (not a shell of wood) permits a 
thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or safety; it is safest broochioading 
shotgun ever built. 

it is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid T: ide Ejection 
—Matted Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)—Press Button idge Release—(to 
remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) uble Extrac- 
tors—Take-Down Feature—Trigger and Hammer Safety. Handles rapidly; guaranteed in shoot- 
ing ability: price standard Grade “A” 12-gauge gun, $22.60; 16-gauge, $24.00. 


Send 3 stamps postage for big catalog describing all Tie Marlin Ferearms Q., 
5 2 


Mardin repeating shotguns (hammer and hammer® 
less), all Marlin sepesting rifles, etc. Doitnow! 115 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Sahel lee 


BY THE EDITOR 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Outside and the Inside 


of the Cup 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 15, 1914. Luke, 11: 
37-54.) 

“Now as he spake, a Pharisee asked 
him to dine with him; and he went in, 
and sat down to meat. (38) And when 
the Pharisee saw it, he marveled that 
he had not first bathed himself before 
dinner. (39) And the Lord said unto 
him, Now ye Pharisees cleanse the 
outside of the cup and of the platter; 
but your inward part is full of extor- 
tion and wickedness. (40) Ye foolish 
ones, did not he that made-the outside 
make the inside also? (41) But give 
for alms those things which are with- 
in; and behold, all things are clean 
unto you. (42) But woe unto you 
Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue 
and every herb, and pass over justice 
and the love of God; but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone. (43) Woe unto you 
Pharisees! for ye love the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and the salutations 
in the market places. (44) Woe unto 
you! for ye are as the tombs which 
appear not, and the men that walk 
over them know it not. (45) And one 
of the lawyers answering saith unto 
him, Teacher, in saying this thou re- 
proachest us also. (46) And he said, 
Woe unto you lawyers also! for ye 
load men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, and ye yourselves touch not 
the burdens with one of your fingers. 
(47) Woe unto you! for ye build the 
tombs of the prophets, and your fath- 
ers killed them. (48) So ye are wit- 
nesses and consent unto the works of 
your fathers: for they killed them and 
ye build their tombs. (49) Therefore 
also said the wisdom of God, I will 
send unto you prophets and apostles: 
and some of them they shall kill and 
persecute; (50) that the blood of all 
the prophets, which was shed from 
the foundation of the world, may be 
required of this generation; (51) from 
the blood of Abel unto the blood of 
Zachariah, who perished between the 
altar and the sanctuary; yea, I say 
unto you, it shall be required of this 
generation. (52) Woe unto you law- 
yers! for ye took away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were entering 
in ye hindered. (53) And when he 
was come out from thence, the scribes 
and the Pharisees began to press up- 
on him vehemently, and to provoke 
him to speak of many things; (54) 
laying wait for him, to catch some- 
thing out of his mouth.” 

This lesson, as well as the two pre- 
ceding it, belongs to the ministry in 
Perea, the country across the Jordan, 
where the common people received 
Him gladly, as in Galilee, and where 
He was watched closely by the Phari- 
sees, the professedly religious people, 
who at last became exceedingly bitter 
against Him. Why they were so bit- 
ter is partly explained by the inci- 
dents of this lesson. 

No one can conceive of Jesus as ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Pharisee 
and refusing to conform to the mod- 
ern custom of washing the hands be- 
fore sitting down to the table, and 
then immediately denouncing His host 
as a hypocrite and a fool. For Jesus 
was a gentleman, always a gentleman, 
most considerate of others, profound- 
ly respectful of the personality of ev- 
eryone He met, the tenderest, bravest, 
gentlest gentleman that ever lived. 

The washing of hands before meat 
then meant something entirely differ- 
ent from what it does with Jew or 
Gentile now. Our present washing of 
hands means just what washing of the 
feet meant to the Jew in those days— 
an opportunity for the guest coming 
from the street or journey to remove 
any outward dust that might have fal- 
len upon him in the open. The wash- 
ing of hands before the meal in those 
days was an entirely different custom 
from ours, and had no reference what- 
ever to outside cleansing. 

Fortunately, we have in Jewish lit- 











erature of that day full information as 
to the meaning of this washing of the 
hands at meal-time. First there was 
the washing, just as we wash, to re- 
move ordinary defilément. Then came 
the washing for purification from cere- 
monial defilement, after the wine had 
been passed around and the blessing 
had been asked.. In this washing, the 
hands must be raised up to allow the 
water to run down on the wrist: and 
there must be another washing, so 
that the water may run off the tips 
of the fingers. The authority for it 
all was the ancient tradition of the 
elders, which was held to be more 
binding than Scripture. It was then 
a comparatively recent custom, the 
earliest account of it being about a 
hundred and sixty years before Christ. 
There were disputes about it among 
the theologians almost up to the time 
of Christ, one school holding to one 
particular method and the other to 
another. 

Strict observance of this form was 
regarded as a badge of holiness. The 
Pharisee would feel polluted if he sat 
by a man who had not followed it, and 
that man would be regarded as a mor- 
al outcast, such as an idolater or for- 
nicator. It was held that its omission 
would lead to temporary disgrace, or 
at least to poverty. Bread eaten with- 
out this ceremonial purification was 
looked upon as filthy. It is easy to see 
that the real object of those who de- 
vised this custom was to fence them- 
selves off from the common people, 
whose touch and presence they re- 
garded as moral defilement. 

This was not the first time that Je- 
sus came in conflict with the religious 
people on this question. In His Gali- 
lean ministry He refused to rebuke 
His disciples, who ate a hurried break- 
fast after a sleepless night on the sea, 
for eating with unwashed hands. (See 
Matthew 16.) At a later period He 
goes farther and shows His attitude 
toward Pharisaism or religious caste 
by refusing to go through this cere- 
monial washing before partaking of 
the meal. 

We can easily take in the scene: It 
was probably a breakfast; for the 
word early in use as “breakfast” af- 
terwards came to describe the noon- 
day meal. It was also probably on 
the Sabbath after synagogue; for the 
very religious people in those days 
had a synagogue service before break- 
fast. A Pharisee—let us say one of 
the elders—had invited some of the 
more influential members of the syn- 
agogue to take breakfast with him, 
and among them He included Jesus, 
whom he had heard was a noted rabbi. 
Something had probably been said in 
the synagogue that brought out more 
clearly the hollowness and emptiness, 
to say nothing of the self-righteous- 
ness, the slavery to forms and cere- 
monies without any Scriptural author- 
ity, and the aloofness of the religious 
people from the common people. 

They sat down to breakfast. Jesus 
refuses to take part in their cere- 
monial cleansings, at which the host 
was greatly surprised, and wondered, 
and probably felt as if he had made a 
great mistake in inviting this rude 
stranger, who, by his refusal to ob- 
serve the sacred ordinances, had 
poured contempt on their religion. 
Something must have been said in the 
synagogue, if not in the sermon then 
in the discussions that immediately 
preceded it, or Jesus would not have 
answered as abruptly as He did. The 
host had said nothing, but Jesus knew 
his thoughts and replied to the un- 
spoken thought, I imagine with a smile 
on His face, saying quietly: 

You people are very particular to 
make a religious duty of some very 
unimportant things. You are very 
careful to make clean the outside 0 
the cup and the platter. You are not 
at all particular about the inside, the 
important thing; your attitude toward 
men, toward your brothers. You have 
no hesitation about turning sharp cor- 
ners, driving hard bargains, greedily 
getting more than is honestly coming 
to you. You imagine that by follow- 
ing these traditions, these ceremonies 
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Spend 5°—Save *1 


Beautify and renewthe marred 
furniture, rusty screens and 
stovepipes, beds with enamel 
chipped off—in fact, anything 
around the house that needs re- 
finishing or resurrecting can be 
made new and usable again with 





One of the famous Lucas pro- 
ducts with the 65-year record 
forhigh quality. Every can of 
Lucas Paint meets the high 
standard developed from this 
65 years’ experience. 

FREE Our Service De- 

partment will send 
free advice and information for 
your most urgent painting needs. 
We'll also send our valuable 
. book, ‘‘When and How to 
Paint.”’ 


J (Inc.) 

ON Office 3982 

NS Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Salzer’s Rarest 


Radiant Flower 






petual bloom—the 
delight of everyone. 
One package each of Salzer’s 
Radiant Sweet Peas, Elegant 
Asters, Gorgeous Eschscholtzias, 
Blue Cornflower, Brilliant Poppies, 
Sunny Cosmos, all for 10 cents, 
Special Offer 
Above flower collection and one pack- 
age each Earliest Cabbage, Shorthorn 
Carrot, Early Market Cucumber, Prize 
w Head Lettuce, Mixed Onion, Flashlight 
“&\ Radish, all for 20c, postpaid, or send 
‘4 25cand get both collections and our 
Novelty Red Riding Hood Tomato. 
Now is the time to send your quarter 


SALZE for these Seeds. Ask for 


Big Free 1914 Catalogue 
Twelfth Year of JACKSON Success 








122 §. Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis. 















*‘No Hil 
Too Steep—No 
Sand Too Deep” 
“Olympic Forty” $1385; 
**Majestic,”’ a big four, 
$1885; *‘Sultanic Six,’’ $2150. 
Write for catalogue today. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 


1507 E. Main Street, JACKSON, MICH, 
CAPITAL CITY CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa. 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
1) Water Works 


Hot cand cold running water for 
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Simply send name today for big 
low price Catalog FREE. shows 
hundreds of bargains in Pumps, 
Windmills, and “aoe known 
i in Plumbing Gocds direct at manu- 
cum||} facturers’ prices. 

é MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 
1923 $o. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo, 
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on which you do not even pretend to 
have a “thus saith the Lord,” you can 
make atonement for the sins and the 
short-comings of your inner life. It 
is important to keep the outside clean, 
to conform to the customs of society, 
for these customs are innocent in 
themselves, but all wrong if by per- 
forming them you shut yourselves off 
from the humanity which you exploit 
and rob for your own enrichment. The 
author of one of our recent books, who 
makes the pastor denounce, first pri- 
vately and then openly, the sins of the 
leading members of his congregation, 
who had been robbing in the way of 
business, and driving out of the con- 
gregation the poorer and better peo- 
ple, has hit exactly the right inter- 
pretation of this saying of Jesus at 
breakfast in the house of the Phar- 
isee. 

Jesus goes farther and says, in sub- 
stance: Now this is a very foolish 
thing for you to do. He who made 
you, made the outside as well as the 
inside; ard if you are to carry out His 
will, you must make both clean. You 
are very foolish if you think that ret- 
ribution will not overtake you. You 
can’t build either fortune or character, 
or even reputation, that will be per- 
manent, unless, while conforming to 
the outward decencies of life, you con- 


duct your business on moral princi- 
ples. 
Then He gives the remedy: Don’t 


regard the property you have accumu- 
lated as your own, but as a trust. Give 
alms of such things as you can; and 
then, having conducted your life on 
true principles, all things are clean 
unto you. In other words, you will 
not consider yourselves as set aside, 
as peculiarly sacred or holy, with ali 
the rest of the world regarded as un- 
clean and not to be touched by you; 
and you will be in touch with hu- 
manity. 

Having thus arraigned His host, He 
arraigns the whole class to which he 
belongs. The Pharisee was called the 
“separated one” of his time, and be- 
cause separated, therefore pure, and 
was exceedingly strict in the observ- 
ance of the outward forms of religion, 
particularly so about tithing. He 
would not for a moment think of eat- 
ing anything that had not been tithed. 
Instead of taking account of his whole 
resources and giving to the temple 
what the law required, he was very 
particular about the stuff that he ate 
—the mint and the rue and other gar- 
den herbs—making the tithe for the 
support of the temple and priesthood 
a much more important thing than the 
life he led among the people. So Jesus 
said, in effect: You are very particu- 
lar about these garden herbs, but you 
are not so particular about your life; 
for the essence of a holy life, so far 
as it relates to your fellowmen, is 
judgment (or justice in the New Ver- 
sion), and the secret of that life is loy- 
alty or love to your God, which in- 
volves love to your brother. It is all 
right for you to tithe, and all right for 
you to be particular about tithing the 
stuff that is grown in your garden for 
your own table, but the main thing is 
justice toward man and love toward 
God. 

Out of this Pharisaic spirit grew a 
love for public recognition, a desire to 
have the best seat in church—the syn- 
agogue—to be recognized as one of 
the “pillars,” to be popular with men, 
so that everybody would salute them; 
in other words, prominence not mere- 
ly at church, but out in the world; and 
He denounced this. 

He likens them to graves which 
have been forgotten, and which men 
may walk over and defile without 
knowing it. In other words, that pop- 
ular as they are now, and respected, 
they will be forgotten. In this, he 
pronounced the doom of all seit-right- 
eous men from that day to this. 

The guests at this breakfast were 
evidently a select lot, and included 
one or more scribes or lawyers. This 
was the learned or literary class, 
whose business it was to interpret the 
traditional law, which was then re- 
garded as more binding than the writ- 
ten Scriptures. They appeared gener- 
ally in connection with the Pharisees, 
but did not necessarily belong to eith- 
er branch of that secret society called 
the “pure ones,” were recognized of- 
fice-holders, for whom everyone must 
make way on the street, and with the 
Pharisees, despised the common peo- 
ple, whom they regarded as “ac- 
cursed.” “These people who knew not 
the law (that is, were neither scribes 








nor Pharisees) are accursed.” They 
were disposed at times to poke fun in 
a quiet way at the Pharisee, whom 
they regarded as pietists or religious 
fanatics. They would therefore rath- 
er enjoy the rebuke which Jesus gave 
the master of the house, but when He 
attacked the traditional law, of the 
meaning of which they were the of- 
ficial interpreters or expounders, one 
of them spoke up and said: “Teacher, 
in saying this thou reproachest us 
also.” Jesus replied in substance: 
You deserve the reproach for two 
reasons. One is that as the recog- 
nized teachers of the people, you lay 
down rules of conduct which no man 
can follow, “burdens grievous to be 
borne,” but you never even think of 
observing them yourselves. Your at- 
titude is: Do as I say, not as I do. 
Second, you claim all that is great and 





good in the past. You extol in words 
the great prophets who have died in 
the cause of righteousness, and yet 
share in the spirit and in the deeds of 
the men who slew them. The doc 
trines you teach, the exaltation of tra- 
dition above Scripture, of the word of 
man above the word of God, naturally 
lead to the murder of the men who 
stand for truth and right and justice, 
as did the old prophets and reformers. 
Therefore, you are fulfilling the an- 
cient prophecy that the teaching of 
you and your kind will lead to the de- 
struction of the Jewish nation; and in 
that destruction the murderers of 
truth lovers and truth tellers in all 
ages will be avenged. For God deals 
with nations as nations; and the 
crimes and wrongs of past ages be- 
come cumulative, till the nation is de- 


stroyed. 
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100,000 Families 


will move to California 


within two years. 


That is a conservative estimate. 
making their plans to go to California during the great Expo- 


This is the’ carefully considered conclusion of those having the greatest 


Where is the man who does not want a California home? 
You can buy choice land of proven fertility and proven 
adaptability for a price that will never be lower. 
that will allow you to make most of the payments out of the land itself. 
By developing now you should earn big profits on the farm and a heavy 
dividend on the advanced value within a period of three years. 


There is no space here to tell you of the wonders of the San Joaquin 
Valley. That is why we urge you to send to-day for our books describing 
in detail the valley as a whole and the special industries, “ Dairying” and 
“ Poultry-raising,” which have proven so profitable as major crops or as 
quick money-getters until an orchard can be developed. 


] You are under no obligation to go further; 
will get much information that must be of value to you 
if you will write for these books to-day and read them 
Then, if you wish, I will be glad to give you 
first-hand information about the 
valley, the value of the land, the crops best adapted to 
the various sections, and anything else that you care to 


I also will tell you of the work of the Santa Fe Agri- 
cultural Department, which furnishes expert advice to 
those who are on the ground, and this without charge. 


A post card will bring the books. 


\ C. L. Seagraves, 
is 5 General Colonization Agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 2231 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Agents 


Wanted 





ever time you can spare—an 


farming community. 





Subscription representatives wanted in every neighbor- 
hood where territory is not already taken. ( 
for hustling man or boy. Returns depend entirely on how 
much time you can give to subscription work. 


afternoon, or more as your regular business permits. pec 
reduced rates to those who order through the subscription 
representative make it easy to work up a big club in any good 
If you are open for a good, clean busi- 
ness proposition that will bring you good returns on your 
spare time, write for particulars. 


Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Good proposition 
Put in what- 


hour a week, each Saturday 
Special 


Address 
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Change bitter but- 
ter to better butter 


Whether 
you make your 
own butter or 
have it made at 
the creamery, 
you know thet 
bitter-tasting 
salt is bound to 
affect the flavor 
of the butter 
And the price 
you get for the 
butter depends 
mainly on its flavor. 


*2 NEWYO 


Senn 





It’s easy to prove whether the 
salt you are using is bitter or not. 
Test it thus: Make a little brine. 
If the brine tastes bitter—change to 
Worcester Salt. 


Worcester Salt leaves no bit- 
fer taste. 

It is always sweet and savory. 
More —its pure, uniform crystals 


work into the butter evenly, making 
*‘mottling’’ impossible to occur. 


For better butter-flavor and bet- 
ter butter-prices, see that the salt 
used is always 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 
For dairy use, Worcester Salt is 
put up in 28, 50 and 56 pound bags. 
The bags are made of the best qual- 


ity of Irish linen. Good grocers 
everywhere sell Worcester Salt. 
Get a bag. 

Write for the Worcester Cook 


Book. It contains recipes for all 
kinds of savory dishes. Prepared by 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, editor 
ot the Boston Cooking School 
Magazine. Free on request. 


Worcester Salt Company 
Largest Producers of High Grade Salt in the World 


New York 
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Getting Meals for Company 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and other holidays 
generally mean company and lots of extra 
work getting meais. If you had an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


you would be delighted and surprised to see 
how easy it is to get a mealfor a large com- 
pany. You can hay e the daintiest dishes— 
good things that tickle the palates of your 
guests—and yet they will be inexpensive. 
But itis for everyday use that this chopper 
pays for itself over and over again. 
If you do any butchering, you will find it just 
thething for chopping sausage meat. It is 
the one chopper that gives the chopping cut 
—does not squeeze, mangle or crush. It really 
CHOPS meat and other food, using a four-bladed 
knife that chops clean and fast. A minute is time 
enough to chop sufficient for a meal for a good-sized 
family. Thischopper is without an equal. If you 
want a still lower-priced machine, ask to see the 
ENTERPRISE FOOD CHOPPER. 

Costs from $1.25 to $2.25, according to size. 
Send 4c for ** The Enterprising Housekeeper,’ our 
new cook book. Full of good things to cook and know. 

Go to -* dealer and he a aa you 
ENTERPRISE lin 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. co. of PA, 
Dept. 53 Philadelphia, Pa. 














ED HOT 


Bargains in Seeds 
Red Hot is oy campaign we are waging for 
Pure Seeds at right prices. Red as fire is the 
color of our Pure Seed Book. You need it. 
Consult it before you buy anywhere. Pure 
Genuine and Unadulterated Seeds at right 
prices. A Postal bringsit. Address 
G/ -LOWAY BROS. igre a i 
jaterioo, lowa 
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JIMMY SKUNK LOOKS FOR BEETLES | “You are not responsible for th 
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that bag Jimmy Skunk knew she carried 


all her children, the Merry Little Breezes 

whom she was taking down to the 
Green Meadows to play and frolic all 
day. 


‘Good morning,’’ Mother West Wind,” 
said Jimmy Skunk, politely. “Did you 
see any beetles as you came down the 
hill?”’ 

Old Mother West 
had not seen any 
down the hill, 

‘Thank you,’ said Jimmy Skunk, po- 
litely. “I guess I'll have to go look my- 
self, for I'm very, very hungry.” 

So Jimmy Skunk brushed his hand- 
some black and white coat, and washed 
his face and hands, and started out to 
try to find some beetles for his break- 
fast. First he went down to the Green 
Meadows and stopped at Johnny Chuck's 
house, 3ut Johnny Chuck was still in 
bed and fast asleep Then Jimmy Skunk 
went over to see if Reddy Fox would go 
with him to help find beetles for 
his breakfast. But Reddy Fox had been 
out very, very late the night before, and 
he was still in bed fast asleep, too. 

So Jimmy Skunk set out all alone along 
the Crooked Little Path up the hill, to 
find some beetles for his breakfast. He 
walked very slowly, for Jimmy Skunk 


Wind said no, she 
beetles as she came 


some 


never hurries. Ile stopped and peeped 
under every old log to see if there were 
any beetles. By and by he came to a big 
piece of bark beside the Crooked Little 
Path. Jimmy Skunk took hold of the 
piece of bark with his two little black 


paws, and pulled and pulled. All of a 
sudden, the big piece of bark turned over 


so quickly that Jimmy Skunk fell flat 
on his back 
When Jimmy Skunk had rolled over 


onto his feet again, there sat old Mr. 
Toad right in the path, and old Mr. Toad 
was very, very indeed. He swelled 
and he puffed, and he puffed and he 
swelled, till he was twice as big as Jim- 
my Skunk had ever seen him before. 
“Good morning, Mr. Toad,” said Jimmy 
Skunk. ‘“‘Have you seen any a: 


cross 


beetles 


tut Mr. Toad blinked his great, round, 
goggly eyes, and he said 

‘What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk, bys 
pulling the roof off my house 

“Is that the roof of your house?” said 
Jimmy Skunk, politely. “T won't do it 
again.” 

Then Jimmy Skunk stepped ver 





old Mr. Toad and went on up the Crooked 
Little Path to look for some beetles 

By and by he came te an old 
a tree which was hollow, and had the 
nicest little round hole in one side. Jim- 
my Skunk took hold of one edge with his 
two little black paws, and pulled and 
pulled All of a sudden, the whole side 


stump of 


of the old stump tore open, and Jimmy 
Skunk fell flat on his back 
When Jimmy Skunk had rolled over 


onto his feet again, there was Striped 
hopping up and down right in 
the middle of the path, he was so angry. 
‘Good Striped Chipmunk,” 
said Jimmy politely. “Have you 
seen any beetles 
But Striped Chipmunk 
than ever, and he said 
“What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk, by 
pulling the side off my house?” 
“Is that the side of your house?” 


Chipmunk, 





morning 
Skunk, 


hopped faster 


asked 


Jimmy Skunk, politely. “IT won't do it 
again.”’ 
Then Jimmy Skunk stepped right over 


Striped went on up the 


look fer 


Chipmunk, and 
Crooked Little Path to some 
beetles. 

Pretty soon he met 
ping along down the Crooked Little Path. 
*Good morning, Jimmy Skunk, where 
are you going so early in the morning?” 
said Peter Rabbit. 

“Good morning, 
you seen any beetles? 
Skunk, politely. 

“No, I haven't seen any beetles, but 
I'll help you find some,” said Peter Rab- 
bit. So he turned about and hopped 
ahead of Jimmy Skunk up the Crooked 
Little Path. 

Now because Peter Rabbit's legs are 
long, and he is always in a hurry. he got 
to the top of the hill first. When Jimmy 


Peter Rabbit hop- 


Peter Rabbit. 
** asked 


Have 
Jimmy 


Skunk reached the end of the Crooked 
Little Path on the top of the hill, he 
found Peter Rabbit sitting up very 


straight and looking and 
hard at a great, flat 
“What are you looking at, 
bit?” asked Jimmy Skunk. 
“Sh-h-h!"” said Peter Rabbit, “I think 
there are some beetles under that great, 


looking very 
stone. 


Peter Rab- 











Three!” 
Jimmy Skunk grabbed the black string 
and pulled as hard as ever he could, and 
out came—Mr. Black Snake! The string 
Jimmy Skunk had pulled was Mr. Black 
Snake’s tail, and Mr. Black Snake was 
very, very angry, indeed. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed 








Peter Rab- 








bit. 

‘What do you mean, Jimmy Skunk,” 
said Mr. Black Snake, “by pulling my 
tail?’’ 

‘Was ou & said Jimmy 
Skunk, politel: ] con't do it again. 
lave you seen any beetles?” 

But Mr. Black Snake hadn't seen any 


beetles, and he was so cress that Jimmy 
Skunk went on over the hill to look for 
some beet'es. 
Peter Rabbit 
laughing, and 


was still laughing, and 
laughing. And the more 
he laughed, the angrier grew Mr. Black 
Snake, till finally he started after Peter 
Rabbit, to teach him a lesson. 


Then Peter Rabbit stopped laughing, 
for Mr. Black Snake can run very fast. 
Away went Peter Rabbit down the 
Crooked Little Path as fast as he could 


go, and away went Mr. Black Snake after 
him. 

But Jimmy Skunk didn’t even look once 
if Mr. Biack Snake had caught 
Rabit, for Jimmy Skunk had 
beetles and was eating his 


to see 
Peter 
found 
breakfast. 

(Billy Mink’s 
described in the 


some 


swimming party will be 
story next week.) 


Children and Books 


Read children will 
like. Do not try to elevate the children 
to your point of view: if you do, the 
reading will be ‘‘dry’’ and the children 
will not stay to hear it unless they are 
obliged to do so. If you find that your 
boy is reading trashy stuff, do not up- 


something that the 


braid him, for his taste may be partly 
your own fault. Read him a good story, 
and one that is full of the real, living, 
jumping, hilarious boy. If you have no 


know of one, ask 
teacher or the min- 
village library. The 


such story or do not 
your neighbor or the 
ister, or go to the 





oy’s or the girl's taste for reading is 
ly to be determined or directed by 
mother, Is it not possible to incul- 
cate in the children such a taste for good 
things to read that they will not care 


for dime novels or for hairbreadth es- 
capades? 

Usually the reason why young persons 
read trashy because no older 
person is taking a real live interest in 
pointing the way to the good things in 
fiction. In order-.that the children may 
acquire the habit of reading, it is worth 
while to arouse interest in a subject. It 
is not enough that the children look at 
the titles of books that mean nothing to 
them; it remains for an older person to 
interest them in a subject, and perhaps 
to read aloud until a sufficient desire is 
gained for more. 

That is not an ideal picture 
shows the father of the family 
throughout the entire evening, reading 
the newspaper, the mother silent, darn- 
ing and mending, and the children play- 
ing games. This is a time when the 
members of the family may be united in 
one enterprise. Older people are pleased 
with history, biography, and stories that 
carry with them real value and strength, 
and the children have a lively interest 
in that for which their elders care. It 
is a mistake to “read down” to children 
It is a mistake to ask always whether 
all parts of a book are within the com- 
prehension of a child. He may not un- 
derstand all of ‘““Marmion,” but he catch- 
es the fire and the spirit of the poem, 
and he enjoys it much more than when, 
as an oider person, he reads from the 
standpoint of a critic. It is surprising 
how much children will absorb from ma- 
ture books that are read to them. Chil- 
dren enjoy that which is strong. Their 
intellectual tastes will be vitiated by lit- 
erature that has not in it the element to 
make it alive. 

An education is desired for children, 
and too often, in the crowded days and 
nights of striving for their children’s 
welfare, the parents feel compelled to 


books is 


which 
sitting 


lay aside the books. There is danger 
here of pushing the boys and the girls 
to the front, while the parents go into 


the background and fa'l behind the times. 
It is exceedingly wholesome for the boys 


| 
| 





baby 








To transfer a pattern from a news. 
paper, place a piece of carbon paper be- 





tween your fabric and the news; 

leaving the newspaper on top. With a 
sharp pencil go over the outline of the 
design. If the material is thin, pin the 


sheet of paper and the material together, 
and hold them up against the window 
pane. With a sharp pencil, draw the pat- 
tern on the muslin. 


To bake without. burning a cake which 
requires long, slow baking, line the pans 
with several thicknesses of pape1 Use 


pans that are too high for the cake, that 
the pan may be covered without touching 
the top of the cake. <A friend uses the 
waxed cardboard boxes that crackers 
come in for baking her cakes, and finds 
them equally as good as tin, and a con- 
venient size for slicing. Very large fruit 
cakes can be steamed several hours be- 
fore baking. If a cake springs back in 


place when pressed with the finger, it is 
sufticiently baked 








Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only @ very small space to fashions. 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 


and allow all seams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. post paid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 6373—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
to 42 inches bust measure. 5 > : 
quires 54% yards of 36-inch mat erial, with 
3% yard of 18-inch goccs for vest and 1 
yards of 24-inch satin. : ¥ 

No. 6367—Children’s lDress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 2"4 
yards of 36-inch material and 12 yard of 
27-inch contrasting 2c ods. : 

No. 6397—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut_in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6364—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires 2%, yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. 





Any of the above patterns will be sent 
to any address by the Pattern Depart- 
ment cf this paper on receipt of ten cents 
for each. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


A Matter of Taste 


Sometimes we wonder if the col- 
leges are not going to spoil us by do- 
ing too much for us. We are glad to 
have them arrange our kitchens, plan 


our gardens, help us with our poultry, 
post us along club work, and teach 
us to balance a ration for our fami- 
lies. But the Manhattan college is 
willing to do more. It has turned its 
attention to “the farm house front 
room or parlor, with its garish litho- 
graph pictures, its weird furnishing, 
and brilliantly flowered carpet.” This 
is to be “furnished up and made into 
a real living room.” “The department 
will offer suggestions, when request- 
ed, as to what pictures to buy and 
where to get them reasonably; the 
kind of furnishings that will make the 
living room most attractive at a min- 
imum expense, and the substitution of 
appropriate rugs for the ubiquitous 
flowered carpet. Suggestions as to 
wall paper also will be made.” 

It is all very well and commendable 
to establish systems of education in 
interior decorating, and if this educa- 
tion can begin early in the child’s life; 
if he can be surrounded with only 
harmonious colors and good pictures 
in his youth, he will develop a taste 
for the best only, but we don’t like 
this description of the farm parlor. 
We believe in a parlor, cnd we be- 
lieve no more artistic rooms could be 
found than are some farm parlors. In 



































A Gallant Escort. 





homes of wealth where a nursery is 
set apart for the children, there is no 
need of a parlor, but when the mother 
is cook, housemaid and nurse, as well 
as laundress, and must keep small 
children in the room she works in, it 
is a relief to her to have one room 
free from litter if a chance caller 
comes. We note in the New York 
Tribune that farm women are not the 
only women accused of bad taste: 

“What does it profit a woman if she 
gain admission to picture galleries, 
architectural exhibits, museums filled 
with the best and most beautiful fur- 
niture, vases and tapestries, if she 
lose not her bad taste after viewing 
them? Of what value her admiration 
of color tones, skill in ornamentation, 
delicacy in hand-work, if she does not 
carry their revelation of harmony and 
beauty back with her to her own 
home?” These exclamations were 
made by a young interior decorator at 
a recent gathering of artists. 

“The city boasts exhibitions of 
handicraft and arts of every kind,” he 
continued. “The woman seeking cul- 
ture makes it a point to see all of 
them. But nine times out of ten the 
exhibition is a waste of visioning, 
planning and triumphant achievement, 
as far as any direct influence on her 
taste is to be considered. 

“It is the rare person who follows 
the plan of putting to practical per- 
sonal use the beautiful effects she 
publicly admires. For instance, I re- 
cently had occasion to call on a wom- 





an who was a stranger to me. I was 
ushered into the drawing room to 
await her appearance, and I gasped at 
the sight of it. Some ancestor must 
have inherited Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, and out of its remnants she 
evidently had the furniture uphols- 
stered. Three chairs were of flowered 
red satin, three of brown plush, four 
others and a sofa were blue; for fear 
of missing a shade or two, she had 
hung portieres of brown with a Per: 
sian border. I omit mention of the 
black embroidered cushions. Natural- 
ly I expected to see a woman of un- 
cultured taste. When she_ entered, 
however, I was amazed to find dang: 
ling from her belt the insignia of a 
fraternity to which only the cleverest 
students in college are eligible.” 





A Question of Sanitation 


A subscriber who signs “A Reader 
for Years,” asks: 

‘Is the housekeeper in any family 
justified in attempting to rule the 
house and premises as far as sanita- 
tion is concerned? Here is the cir- 
cumstance that brought the question 
to my attention: 

“On an Iowa farm where live peo- 
ple of average intelligence, readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and other good farm 
papers, the man of the house attends 
to the milking of from one to four 
cows, and does not like to have the 





housekeeper insist on sanitary condi- 
tions at the cow-barn. I am attempt- 
ing to state the question justly to all, 
and, as nearly as I can give them, 
these are the conditions in that barn: 
The cows have one half of the barn; 
the other is divided into individual 
hog pens. Hogs are not kept in the 
building much of the time. The barn 
is also used as an outside closet by 
those individuals having charge of the 
live stock. The barn has not been 
thoroughly cleaned for at least two 
years. The barn has a decidedly un- 
pleasant odor; I might add that the 
milk has also. The milker contends 
that since the cows are only in the 
barn for feeding grain and milking, 
and since the milk is usually carried 
directly to the house, that there is no 
chance for bad odors to arise from the 
possibly unsanitary conditions in the 
barn. 


“The housekeeper believes that the 
barn should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and that lime should be freely used 
until the milk can at least smell clean. 
Should not farm housekeepers be en- 
couraged in their efforts to keep those 
they are feeding in good condition? 
Are editors of farm papers interested 
in this department of farming? Are 
not farm people entitled to as clean 
milk as these city people where dairy 
inspection is practiced?” 


We are sure our readers will agree 
with us that the barn’ should be 





cleaned and kept clean. In all ques- 
tions of sanitation which are likely to 
affect the health of the family, the 
women folks should insist on the evils 
being remedied, and things made san- 
itary. 





The February mail will be laden with 
flower catalogues, enticing one to spend 
time and money in a sometimes vain en- 
deavor to achieve the beauty of the illus- 
trated page. <A friend has the charming 
conceit that flowers form friendships, and 
do better in some instances if planted to- 
gether. Sweet peas, and “baby’s breath,” 
she declares are always thriftier together 
than apart, and as for poppies—she calls 
them gossips, and says they want to be 
in every bed, swaying with every breeze. 
The thing to do is to plan the effect we 
want, and get the seeds early. It is much 
more satisfactory to have our friends look 
at the garden as a garden than as a series 
of patches, 





“What a happy woman I am, living in 


a garden, with books, babies, birds and 
flowers, and plenty of leisure to enjoy 
them. Yet my town acquaintances look 


upon it as an imprisonment, and burying. 
and I don’t know what besides, and would 
rend the air with their shrieks if con- 


demned to such a life. Sometimes I feel 
as if I were blest above all my fellows in 
being able to find my happiness so easily. 
If Eve had had a spade in Paradise, and 
had known what to do with it, we should 


not have had all that sad business of the 
apple.” 
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Get Your “NATIONAL” 


k Free! 








Spring Style Boo 















. 


Waists 
Skirts 


Wearing Apparel. 





We a tage and 
the world. 


The ‘“ NationaL” 
FREE—216 beautiful pages filled with 


Big Money-Saving Bargains—Newest 
New York Styles—Delivered Free! 


Your ‘* NATIONAL” Spring Style Book is filled with 
pictures, with descriptions, of the very latest New York 
City styles. With the aid of this great book you can 
\\ dress up-to-date at dess cost. 


First and Foremost Fashion House 


in America is the National Cloak & Suit Co. 
—and has been for 25 years. This house 
originated the plan of selling the newest 
things from New York all over the country, 
as soon as they come out, at prices not to 
be equalled anywhere—and delivered Freel! 
Many, many thousands of women dress stylishly 
at money-saving prices through the ‘* NATIONAL.” So 
can you. The big business built up has helped make 
‘*NATIONAL” prices the very lowest. Send for your 
** NATIONAL” Spring Style Book now. It’s full of 


“‘NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Ladies’ Lingerie Dresses 2.98 


Ladies’ Silk Dresses . 4.98 “* 19.75 
I ia ie, ik 59 * 6.98 
Shoes, Ladies’ . . . 85 “ 3.98 
Shoes, Children’s .. 4° 2s 
Lingerie Dresses for Misses 

and Small Women . 2.98“ 6.98 
Silk Dresses for Misses 

and Small Women . 4.98 “ 9.98 
Junior Dresses -. im 98“ 4.98 
Children’s Dresses and 

Coats aaa 57“ 5.95 
Boys’ and Young Men’s 

Clothing . . . . 69“ 12.98 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits . 4.98 “ 15.98 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Sweaters, 
Leather Goods, Jewelry and a complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Don’t.forget to mail the coupon. 


The ‘*NATIONAL ”’ Policy 


we very “ NATIO 
Gassemtee ag attached 








s tA 
pay postage or express c. 


Spring Style Book — sent 


. $ .49to$ 5.98 
98 * 8 
“ 14.98 





expressage on all our goods to all porte of 
NAL” garment has the “ NATIONAL” 


. This s that you may return any 
to you feos hap colon your money and 
harges both ways. 

















National Cloak & Suit Co., "ww tat ciy 


No Agents and No Branch Stores 
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Send the Coupon for your 
“NATIONAL” STYLE BOOK 


Send the coupon or Write NOW— 
TODAY—for your Free copy of this 
Beautiful Bargain Style Book. It 
shows you and tells you everything 
new for Spring, and offers you 
everything at Bargain Prices— at 
“*NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices. 

For the pleasure this Style Book 
will bring you, for the money it will 
gave you, cut out and send 
back this coupon—NOW. 


Mail This Today 






{ Free Money-Saving Coupon 


§ NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


200 West 24th Street, New York City 
Please send me. free, my copy of the Money- 


Saving "NATIONAL" Spring Style Book 








State. 
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| “Modern Silage 
Methods” 


END for this 264-page 

book of profit-producing 
i} information—the most 
complete work on this sub- 
ject published. 1913 copy- ] 
righted edition now ready. | 
Tells facts you ought to know 
about silos and silage—used and 
endorse: y many agricultural 
colleges—over 45 illustrations— 
indexed—a wealth of useful infor- 
mation for the practical farmer. 
Cc hapte rs_on — ‘How to Bui ild 
Silos’’—*‘How to Make Si ilage’’— 

“How to Feed Silage’’— “Sila 

System and Soil Fertilit ete 
age Crops in Semi-Arid catoaul 
—All about Summer Silos, use of 
Silage in Beef Production and 
many other points. Ninth edition 
now ready, Send for your copy 
before too late. Enclose 1c in coin 
or stamps and mention this paper. 
Silver Mtg. Co., Salem, Ohio 


i 


SAVE °50 


\ON YOUR SILO— 


Shipped on approval to 
your station. Made a 
656 grade Washi ngt 
Fir Lumber (one picce 
staves). Easy to erect— 
(rives best service—Keeps 
ensilage perfectly. 

THE AiNDEPENDENT SILO 
gives satisfaction. We want to send you names 
of fariners using the Independent Silo—the best 
stave silo at the lowest price. Get our free silo 
book—tells why we quote lowest prices on guar- 
anteed silos. Learn about our new “‘Link Lock 
Anchoring System.” A postal card brings this 
information. THE INDEPENDENT SILO CO.,, 
242 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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¥ Prosperit: 
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Wh THERE'S NOT AN UNTRIED 
= Oe FEATURE ON THE 
GUARANTEED 
INDIANA —_e 


Get ready te build 2 sile for 18 We 
heave s specie! EARLY SurEne’ Prepee 
tion which will be of interest. oo 
by Benjamin Quod, “The Watch 
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Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


Buys the New Butter- 
fly Ir. No.1. Light running: 
easy eaanee close skim- 











ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a lifetime. Skims 9% gts. 
per hour. Made also in four 
larg«r sizes up to 5 1-2 shown fhe 







saves In cream ostal brings Free cat- 
alor fderane * “direct-from- fact tory’’ offer. 
uy from the manufactdfer and save half. 123 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. — 
2200 Marshall Bivd. 











Aalves Without Milk 


Cost only half as much as the milk , 
raised calves. Increase your i 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
be tute—the best since 1500. 

Write today for free 
book, ““How to Reise 
Cc ulves.”” Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, Jil 
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Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, IIL. 
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THE DAIRY 


their experi- 




















Our readers are invited to contribute 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
manage ment we wal be c che erfully answere a. 


Imported Butter Problems 


tariff has been reduced on 
foreign butter, a great deal of it has 
been received in this country, espe- 
cially in Oregon and California. Al- 
though more than twenty tons have 
been reported at the western markets, 
sales for only a comparatively small 
amount can be accounted for. Inves- 
tigation has revealed the fact that cer- 
tain importers and receivers have been 
working the butter over, labeling it 
“Oregon Extra,” and selling it in this 
disguised form rather than attempt to 
market it for what it really is. 

In order to put a stop to this prac- 
tice, the Oregon dairy commissioner 
has started suits against several con- 
cerns who have been re-working this 
butter and putting it upon the market 
as native stock. His suspicions were 
aroused when it was discovered that 
the receipts of butter from Australia 
and New Zealand were much larger 
than that offered for sale would indi- 
cate. The district attorney has sent 
out subpoenas and demanded that the 
chief offender, of whom it is intended 








Since the 


| to make an example of what will hap- 


pen to other violators, produce the 
books with all records of receipts and 
distribution of butter from New Zea- 
land or Australia. When the com- 
pany refused to give this information 
to Dairy Commissioner J. D. Mickle, 


| he threw the matter into the criminal 


department of the state. 

Three offenses are charged, first of 
re-working the butter and labeling it 
as “Oregon Extra,’ second of import- 
ing foreign butter without reporting it 
to the dairy and food commissioner, 
and third of selling butter not made in 
the state, which has been in cold stor- 
age for more than thirty days. It is 
claimed several importers have vio- 
lated these provisions of the law. 





The Real Test of a Dairy Cow 


A Nebraska reader asks: 

“What is a reasonable test for a 
| good dual purpose cow, and how many 
pounds of milk should she give in a 
year to make her a paying investment? 
Our cream agents say that 3 per cent 
is a good test, but that seems small to 
me.” 

The true test of the value of a cow 
is not how much milk she gives, nor 
how much butter-fat it contains, but 
how much butter-fat does she produce 
in the course of the year? One cow’s 
milk may test 5 per cent fat, but the 
total amount of milk may be so small 
that she may be less profitable than 
another cow whose milk tests only 3 
or 3.5 per cent fat, but gives a large 
quantity of milk. The minimum pro- 
duction for the year should be set at 
150 pounds of butter-fat, and this min- 
imum should be raised gradually to 
200 pounds. 





Oats vs. Bran for Cows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would be the best ration for 
my milk cows? I have timothy and 
clover hay, about half of each, and 
would like to grind ear corn. I have 
oil meal. Would it be better to feed 
oats at 35 cents, or sell them and buy 
bran at $1.25 per 100?” 

A Wisconsin experiment indicated 
that 100 pounds of ground oats had 
the same milk producing power as 110 
pounds of bran. Oats are not quite so 
rich in muscle building material as 
bran. If oil meal may be had at a fair 
price, it would be very doubtful econ- 
omy to sell oats at 35 cents and buy 
bran at $1.25 per 100. 

A good, palatable, but fairly cheap 
grain mixture for our correspondent 
would be five parts of corn and cob 
meal, two parts of oil meal, and one 
part of ground oats. Of this, we would 
give one pound for each three or four 


pounds of milk produced. There is a 
chance that a slightly cheaper, , but not 
quite so palatable a mixture would be 
two parts of corn and cob aa and | 


one part of oil meal. 
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SHARPLES | 
(LKER 


on to Clean 


Easy to Keep Clean - 


‘‘They are easy to take 
care of,” writes one 
SHARPLES MILKER 
user, whose name we 
will be glad to furnish 
on request. ‘‘When 
we get through milking 
we milk a pail of water 
through them, the ma- 
chine is cleansed in 
water about scalding, 
then placed in a solution 
of lime water. 


**The machines do not hurt 
the cows. We have used 
them eighteen months. To 
anyone in the dairy business 
I would recommend them. 
We are milking around 
seventy cows daily in an 
hour and ten minutes. We 
use five units. 


“One man attends to the 
milkers and another man 
strips the cows. The cows 
like it better than hand 
milking and it does away 
with the labor problem. I 
had to keep eight and nine 
men on my farm, but after 
pay day we might have one 
or two to do the milking. 
It just made things hum for 
the foreman and one or two 
men that would beregularly 
on the job. Now we are 


under no obligations to 
them. Everything works 
smoothly and there is no 
friction among the men 
picking out the easy milkers 
and all those stunts.’’ 


The SHARPLES MILKER 
now is being used in dairies 
of from 15 to 700 cows. 
Built sturdily, its operation 
is alsolutely reliable. 


Ask the editor of any na- 
tional authoritative dairy- 
ing paper what he thinks of 
the SHARPLES MILKER. 


Catalog on request. 


TheSharplesSeparator 
Company 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Il, 
Dallas, Texas 
Omaha, Neb. 
Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Agencies Everywhere 


San Francisco,Cal. 
Portland, Ore 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Can. 



















Concrete is 


water and gravel. 
ting a good concrete job. 





LEHIGH ceme 


We send it free 


A concrete barn floor is 
best. It is sanitary, easy 
to clean, lasts forever and 
needs no repairs. Build 
one. Use ‘‘ Lehigh.’ 


=e” What makes 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


263 Consumers Bldg., Chi . Il, 
362 Young Bldg., Alintown Fa. 


Look for high tensile strength, uniformity of color and fineness 
in your cement and you can’t help but use 


PALE D 


Our exclusive, scientific process imbues CEME with a ten- j 
sile strength unusually high, This gives to the concrete in- 
creasing strength each year. Concrete structures built with 
Lehigh Cement grow stronger with age. 

Our book, “The Modern Farmer,” 
in your hands. It tells all about Lehigh Cement 


and _ full instructions for making concrete 
barn floors and other farm buildings. 


should be 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ 






Farmer. 


good concrete? 


ood — depending mostly upon the quality and 
tensile strength of the cement. It’s a simple matter to get clean sand, 
To get good cement is the vital thing in get- 
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La May—Nebraska’s New 
Champion Cow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

More than twenty-two times her 
weight in milk is the remarkable rec- 
ord set by La May, a Holstein cow 
owned by the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture. In one year, just closed, 
La May produced 26,660 pounds of 
milk and 773.49 pounds of butter-fat, 
which, according to the Holstein- 
Friesian Association rules, is estimat- 
ed to produce 966.8 pounds of butter. 
This record makes her ninth in milk 
production among the cows of the 
world. She also holds the distinction 
of giving more milk in a year than 
any other cow owned by a state agri- 
cultural college. 


La May was put under official test 
on November 18, 1912, at the age of 
five years. By good care, she was in- 


duced to give as much as 99.1 pounds 


el; alfalfa, $8 per ton; 
ton; beets, $2 per ton; molasses, $30 
per ton; alfalfat, $23 per ton. 

From the table it will be seen that 
La May was fed some _ high-priced 
feeds, so that her feed bill for the 
year amounted to $142.03. Her milk 
was actually sold at 10 cents per 
quart after it had been standardized 
to contain 3 per ceut fat, to comply 
with the state dairy laws. At that 
price, it brought in $1,201.55. From 
this, however, must be deducted not 
only the cost of feed, but also the cost 
of labor in caring for the cow and the 
milk, including bottling and delivering 
the milk to the patrons. But even af- 
ter making most liberal allowances 
for these items, it can readily be seen 
that she netted the dairy department 
a splendid profit. 

Of course, these figures are not rep- 
resentative,of what could be expected 
under prevailing farm conditions. 
Taking into account average farm 


silage, $3 per 

















Nebraska’s Champion Cow La May. 


of milk in one day. This is equal to 
about 11.5 gallons. For the whole 
year she averaged 73 pounds daily, or 
nearly 8.5 gallons per day. She is a 
splendid representative of the breed, 
and shows excellent dairy tempera- 
ment. She weighs about 1,200 pounds, 
and it is a striking proof of her effi- 
ciency that she has been able to go 
through a year of heavy feeding with- 
out the addition of any surplus fat. 
The table shown herewith gives an 
itemized account of her production, 
together with the amount of feed she 
consumed, and its value at current 


prices and conditions, La May’s milk, 
after being standardized to 3 per cent 
whole milk, would be worth $516.80 if 
sold in bulk to the dealers in Lincoln 
at a price of $2 per 100 pounds—a 
price paid by several milk dealers in 
the city. Again supposing that her 
product had been sold in the form of 
butter-fat at 30 cents per pound (this 
price was given by a representative 
of one of Nebraska’s leading creamer- 
ies as the average price paid for but- 
ter-fat, net at creamery, during the 
twelve months in which this record 
was made), and the skim-milk at 25 









































prices. cents per hundred, La May’s product 
“4 | | So oea a eae Fea | 
: bea . ‘3 
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1912 l l 
Nov. 19-30 902.1 34.72 | 87.0 205.0 | 180 | eae ea were $ 2.1 
: Der saeavex | 2,694.1 75.97 4 583.4 347.0 79 723 |. 10.29 
fp aerer | 2,877.3 | 78.83 703.5] 346.0 | 925 {1,036 |... veel 12.25 
EDS. wis laxtes | 2,330.4 67.81 536.0 441.0 | 860 590 |... cel L008 
MAM, %s/Ss% 2,524.6 74.25 643.5 478.0 ae eee lal. 261.0 | .14.04 
Eien 2,376.2 | 71.52 675.0 464.0 Le ee lal. 322.5 |] 14.97 
i ee | 2,483.7 § 65.79 | 686.0 304.0 BBde Abe sinisicny lal. 322.0 | 14.09 
TANG veasxinn 2,137.6 55.62 518.0 g.a. 631.0 
| | 39.0 gas Brewis mol. 114.0 13.07 
MY skSca.08 | 1,917.1 | 55.78 503.0 al. 103.5 
oe. 2 oe mol. 38.0 | 11.61 
BUR. ss2ska« | 1,897.4 | 57.88 533.5 al. 156.0 
216.0 WE Fiskixsss g.c. 257.0] 11.01 
BEMt) s2ccs4, | Daag 52.22 461.5 { al. 207.5 
263.5 653 44 |g.c. 245.0 | 10.19 
OCB. cucis.cixeis 1,910.6 55.79 527.0 al. 167.5 
| 420.0 855 508 jal. 186.0 | 11.85 
Nov. 1-18. | 990.8 28.92 314.) 147.0 496 | 365 jal. 84.0 6.44 
Totals..... 26.660.2 | 773.49 | 6,771.4] 4,219.8 | 9,834 | 3,286 |.... . . .../$142.03 
al., alfaifat; g. a., green alfalfa; mol., molasses; g. C., green corn. 


The grain ration used consisted of 
100 parts of bran, 75 parts of oil meal, 
50 parts of gluten meal, 100 parts of 
oats, and 200 parts of corn. 

The prices are those paid at Lin- 
coln. In many parts of the state 
these feeds could be bought cheaper. 
They are figured as follows: Bran, 
“a per ton; oats, 42.5 cents per bush- 
Ae 3 per ton; gluten meal, 


1; oil meal, 
$32 per ton; yor 56 cents per bush- 


would have yielded the sum of $293.86. 

In round figures, La May’s average 
daily ration was made up of 28 pounds 
of silage, 8 pounds of alfalfa, 8 pounds 
of “alfalfat,’” and 20 pounds of grain 
mixture, or a pound of grain for every 
three to four pounds of milk produced 
daily. The bulk of the grain ration 
was made up of corn, bran, oil meal, 
and cottonseed cake. To keep her ap- 





petite and digestion in good condition, 

















Butter Triumphs 
as Usual at the 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


= made from cream separated by De Laval Sep- 

arators made the usual clean sweep of all highest 
awards at the great 1913 Chicago National Dairy Show 
and Annual Convention of the National Butter-makers’ 
Association, just as it has always done every year since 
the organization of the National Association in 1892. 


Whole Milk Creamery Butter 


The highest score in this class was awarded to O. N. 
Peterson, of Rapidan, Minn., a De Laval user, as were 
187 out of 200 whole milk creamery entries. 


Gathered Cream Creamery Butter 


The highest score in the gathered cream factory-made 
butter class was given R. O. Brye, of the Readstown 
Creamery Co., Readstown, Wis., this prize-winning butter 
being made from the cream of farm patrons, all using 
De Laval Cream Separators. 


Farm Dairy Butter 


The highest score in this class was awarded to Mrs. 
D. H. Turnbull, of Monmouth, IIl., whose family has been 


using De Laval Cream Separators for over twenty years. 


De Laval Superiority Indisputable 


The evidence of the superiority of De Laval cream and 
butter, demonstrated by the winning of all highest awards 
the world over for thirty years, is so overwhelming as to be 
indisputable and unanswerable. A De Laval catalog, to 
be had for the asking, will make plain the reasons for it. 





Fill out the coupon or give information asked for 
in a letter or postal and get this 72 page book free 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 165 Broadway, New York 








Please mail me, postage free, your Dairy Handbook. 
Sheep... =. cows. I sell cream, make butter, sell milk 
(which ?)........... The make of my 
Separator is , used .. years. 
aE aE Ee RE CR 
Town State 











The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 























APPLETON CO. 


632 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. TEN STYLES OF 


MAKE GOOD CORD- WOOD 


POLE, DRAG 
AND LOG 
<g Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, (Portable with 
Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 


Appleton Gaso- 
line Engine) 
Send today for booklet giving full information re g arding 
these labor-saving, money-making machines. Mailed Free 
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| Does Your q 
Farm Drink | 


la Money?| 
It does if your house drinks | 
rain. The pores of wood 
uncovered by good paint 
harbor moisture which swells 
and rots your buildings, 
makes them an easy victim of | 
rough weather. Then repairs | 
—and the costs of rebuilding =| 
do sting. li 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


(Dutch Boy Painter Trade-Mark) 


and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


make a beautifying, impenetrable 
| «armor against sun and storm. Try 
this little experiment. Mix a paste 
of White Lead and water, then add 
linseed oil. Watch the oil and 
lead get together, and squeeze the 
water out. Do you see why lead 
paint is waterproof? It is elastic, 
too—just enough to keep it from 
cracking and scaling. Not one 
drop of water can penetrate this 
armor to rot your wood. It saves 
you money. It preserves and 
beautifies your outdoor and indoor 
woodwork, carriages, wagons, im- 
plements, etc. Have your painter 
mix it or mix it yourself, any tint 
you want. 


A Text Book on House 
Painting—FREE 


Tells how to mix White Lead and oil 
for al! surfaces, all weather conditions; 
how to choose best color ettects, se- 
lecting “long-wearing” ones and fight- 
ing shy of “‘short-wearing” ones; how 
to estimate quantity of paint you'll 
need and probable cost of painting; 
how to test paint for purity. Write 
now for Farmers’ Paint Helps No, 261 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(YJohn T. Lewis & Bros Co., Philadc Iphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


























ELECTRIC 
Steel 


high 
lifting or pitch 
ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
60%. . Don't rut 


Wheel 

Handy —eagdl - s—— 
Wagons Electric. Beet 
Are Big 


wagon. Wheels can’t 
dry out or rot. Send for 


free book of facts and proofs. 
” Electric Wheel Co., 


55 Elm Street, 
Quincy, Til. 





Latest & 
Special 


Don’t buy wood shingles, which burn and 
rot, but use Edwards “Interlocking” Steel 
Shingles, which are rust-proof (made rust- 
proof by famous “‘Tightcote” Process), fire- 
proof, lightning-proof and cheaper than wood. 
Sold direct from factory at wholesale prices. 
No painting, no extras, no tools needed— 
just a hammer and nails. 125,000 delighted 
owners. We pay the freight. 

_Write at once for Special Price Roof Book 
No.2356 and give size of roof if possible. 


This Brings Big Offer! 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
2306-2356 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send book on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid Prices. 





RE 


Address... 














| however, slight changes in her ration 
| Were made from time to time by add- 
ing or substituting such feeds as oats, 
gluten meal and sugar beets. 

It is not to be presumed that all 
cows can do what La May has done, 
but rather that it indicates the possi- 
bilities in the way of greater produc- 
tiveness. It certainly should drive 
home to all of us the fact that it is not 
only possible but highly practical to 
double the production of the average 
Nebraska cow. 


J. H. FRANDSEN, 
Nebraska Experiment Station. 


Driving Hogs to Market 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your readers asks the ques- 
“Will hogs driven to market 
those hauled the 
same distance to market?” 


| tion: 
| shrink more than 


I have had some experience along 
this line and will give it as follows: 
I am eight miles from market. Until 
last spring | always hired teams and 
hauled my hogs to market, always 
weighing after their regular feed was 
given them, and generally had a shrink 
on an average 200-pound hog or less 
of from three to six pounds, generally 
about five pounds to the hog. 

Last May, or near the first of June, I 
drove twenty-eight head to market. 
The weather was warm and they of 
course took advantage of all mud holes 
and water they could find, and the 
twenty-eight head weighed fully as 
much delivered eight miles as they did 
at home. But I always thought they 
carried their shrink in the way of mud 
on them as they were clean when 
leaving my scales. 

Another time (Friday, January 2d) I 
weighed up thirty-eight head at 6,225 
pounds, drove them half way and 
stayed over Friday night and fed them 
as usual, drove them on to market 
Saturday morning and weighed up 
6,120 pounds. A shrink of 105 pounds 
for thirty-eight head, which I consid- 
ered good and better than hauling. 
The roads were very bad and I drove 
them through for $2.00 and if I had 
hired teams to haul them it would 
have cost me at least, considering the 
roads, $10 or $12 for teams to deliver 
that many. Therefore I have decided 
to drive always if I have twenty or 
more. 

If you will drive a hog right, or 
rather let the hog take his time, to 
market, he will generally graze and 
eat along the road almost as much 
as he shrinks. But don’t start to rush 
the hog to market on foot. I made in 
my two drives this last year an aver- 
age of one mile per hour, and they got 
there in fine shape. Would like to 
hear from other readers regarding 
their experience along this line. 
| ELWELL HOLMAN, 
Illinois. 








Cross Breeding Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In compliance with a request in 
your issue of November 7th, will say 
I have had some experience in cross- 
ing white and black hogs. Six or 
eight years ago, at the dispersion sale 
of Dr. Kerr’s herd of O. I. C.’s, I pur- 
chased a boar and two sow pigs. The 
boar was bred to our black sows, and 
to neighbors’ sows of all colors, and of 
hundreds of pigs gotten by him, all 
were pure white—no one ever had a 
spot. Next we secured a Berkshire 
boar and bred him to our O. I. C. 
sows, and all pigs came pure white. 
One sow pig of this cross we still 
have. She resembles the Berkshire 
very strongly in head and in general 
form, but is white. She has farrowed 
five times and raised forty pigs. The 
first three times she was bred to a 
white boar and brought all white pigs. 
Then she was bred to a Poland boar. 
The first farrowing brought eight 
white pigs and two black ones, and 
the second nine white and two black 
ones—the white pigs were pure white. 
The black ones had very little white 
on them; in fact, were fairly marked 
Berkshires. Of course we have not 
attempted to breed the cross bred pigs 
together; that is work for an experi- 
ment station. I think this fairly ex- 
emplifies Mendel’s law. I should be 
pleased to read other examples, as I 
have for some time been much inter- 
ested in this very valuable law. 

J. W. WILLIAMS. 
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A Studebaker = bought in 1868 
— and working today 


WAY back in 1868 Mitcheal Everman of Centerville, I. bought a 
Studebaker Farm Wagon for $110.00. The wagon has faithfully 
served three generations of farmers and C. H. Everman, grandson of the 
man who bought the wagon, writes “there is not a crack in the hubs.” 
Perhaps you would like to read Mr. Everman’s letter. It would be difficult 
to write a more convincing argument in favor of Studebaker Farm Wagons 


Here is the letter: 
Studebaker, South Bend, Ind.—I have a Studebaker Regu!cr Farm Wa zon that 
was bought in Centerville, la. by my Grandfather, Mitcheal Lverman, in the year 
1868—and has been in constant use in the family ever since. The wagon cost 
my grandfather $110.00 ard has the same wheels, ax!es, skeins and bolsters on 
it today as when it was bought and there is not a crack in t1e hubs. The wagon 
is in reasonably good repair and I have recently been hauling 1'4-ycrd loads of 
sand in it. . H. EVERMAN, Mystic, Ia. 


WHAT THIS PROVES 


It proves that the wagon bought by Mr. _ method of manufacturirg they are even better 
Everman was made of the best material and _ than they were ia 1868—and the price is less. 
workmanship—that's why itis stil working— Just remember that Studebaker has been 

It proves that it pays to buy the best. building wazons for over sixty years and dur- 

Studebaker wagons are the best. ing all that time their one effort has been to 

Even if a Studebaker wagon costs a little build not the cheapest, but the best—that is 
more at the time of your purchase—ifit will the reason they are the Jargest wagon build- 
last a lifetime, it is the best wagon to buy. ers in the world. 

Studebaker Wagons today are built of the Studebakcr buggies are also built to last a 
very best material and becauseoftheimproved _ lifetime and have no equal ia style and finish. 


Sce our dealer or write us 
STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 
NEW YORK CH 


. KANSAS CITY DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS SAL SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OR«. 
Vv. 2002 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


ICAGO DALLAS 
T LAKE CITY 
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Mayer Honorbilt Shoes lead in style and are unap- 
proached in wearing qualities. , They look, fit, feel and 
wear right. They give you the latest style, absolute Yas 
satisfaction, and genuine comfort. These splendid shoes AH 
are not equalled by other shoes selling at anywhere ee 
near the same price. : 


Made for Lasting Service 


Only the choicest upper leather, fine oak tanned soles and 
the best of materials go into Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. They 
are made to last and hold their shape. Buy Mayer Honorbilt jf 
Shoes and get the greatest shoe values obtainable. 


WARNING— Always be sure and look forthe / 
Mayer name and trade mark on the sole. If mat eo 
your dealer cannot supply you, write t¢ us. an, ») 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all 
styles for men, women and children: 









































Cushion Shoes; and Martha Wash- . j 
ington Comfort Shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, 2... -* La 
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Lew Disk Harrows Fill The Bill 
Cutaway Over 100 Styles and Sizes to Choose From 


SEND FOR BOOK 
‘ **The Soil and 


{ Intensive 
\ llage’’ 











We have the tool to meet the needs of every 


farmer, whether he uses one small horse or a big 
tractorengine. For over a quarter century we have been 
making CuTAway (CLARK) tools so good that today 
they are the standard of real worth. Our 
little book, ““As Told By Others,’ tells what 
users of Cutaway (CLARK) machines 
think of them. Write forit today. Ask the CUTAWayY 
dealer in your town to show you a CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) harrow. If we have no dealer there, write 
direct to us for catalog. Don't accept a substitute, 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 998 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Maker of the original CLarK Double Action Harrows 
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Agricultural Progress inNebraska 


BY DEAN E. A. BURNETT 
OF THE NEBRASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Progress in agriculture can seldom 
be measured by the results of a single 
year. It is better shown by the growtn 
of a decade or a generation. It comes 
through new practices which are the 
result of accumulated experience. 
Sometimes, however, we get new ideas 
by discovery, as through discovery of 
nitrogen-producing bacteria in the soil, 
or of the serum used in the prevention 
of hog cholera. The general applica- 
tion of these newly discovered facts is 
a matter of slow assimilation by the 
people until finally it affects the gen- 
eral practice. 

The best agricultural science is con- 
tinually being submitted to the “acid 
test” of profit. Unless new methods 
are m@gre profitable, they are seldom 
adepted, though based on correct sci- 
entific principles. 

The year 1913 can not be looked up- 
on as one of favorable crop yields in 
Nebraska, except for winter wheat and 
early cut hay. For both these crops 
the season was favorable and the yield 
large. Spring-sown grains varied with 
the locality, from almost normal crops 
in the north and northeast portions of 
the state to a harvest of disappointed 
hopes in the severest drouth-stricken 
area. With an excellent stand and ev- 
ery opportunity for clean cultivation, 
corn gave promise of an abundant 
yield.- As July progressed and rains 
came only in scattered showers, early 
prospects were blighted and would-be 
prophets of disaster multiplied. To 
the northward, local showers refreshed 
the corn, and in favored sections they 
brought permanent relief and a mod- 
erate harvest. 

The weather-man has for years been 
trying to teach us the important rela- 
tion between the July rainfall and the 
seeson’s corn crop. Careful observa- 
tion tends to substantiate this conten- 
tion, since the use of even the best 
farn methods under adverse condi- 
tions will not equal nature at her best. 

Fortunately, Nebraska feeders wait- 
ed to take an inventory of the crop sit- 
uation, and were not early buyers of 
cattle, so that the number seeking an 
early market from this state will be 
limited, and the losses being incurred 
by the present heavy marketing of cat- 
tle will not greatly affect this state. 
The abnormally high price of grain 
has also placed a limiting hand upon 
the feeding industry, which is normally 
one of the greatest sources of profit to 
our farmers. 

Rains came in September, and rath- 
er more than a normal crop of wheat 
was sown. The fall was favorable 
and wheat is now receiving an abun- 
dance of moisture to insure it good 
winter conditions. So hopes run high 
or low, according as nature smiles or 
frowns, and many of the factors of 
prosperity lie beyond our power of 
control. 

This season of apparent adversity 
has not resulted in serious distress 
among farmers. Prices of farm crops 
are abnormally high, so that the total 
value of the crop is said to about equal 
to that of 1912. This, however, is not a 
fair index of the farmer’s prosperity, 
since only his surplus affects his actual 
profits and his purchasing power. High 
prices bring no profit to the farmer 
who has nothing to sell, even though 
the market value of his crops should 
be equal to that of a fruitful year when 
he sells half his crop. 

Some things, however, are to be 
learned from drouth. One fact stands 
out clearly in the season’s observa- 
tion, viz., moisture is the great control- 
ling factor in production upon the fer- 
tile Nebraska soils. That moisture can 
be saved by tillage is well understood. 
Its limitations are not so well under- 
stood. Not much more than 30 or 40 
per cent of the rainfall can be stored 
by tillage on a fallow soil. The bal- 
ance is lost by evaporation or run-off 
before it reaches the lower soil areas. 
If weeds are present, they rapidly 
drink up the surplus and destroy the 
effects of fallow. Light showers are 
not favorable to storing water by cul- 
tivation, though they may frequently 
Save a crop from burning, and revive 
it after drouth. In fact, through change 
of climatic conditions, such a shower 
may be all-important to the growing 
crop, both by s"nn'ying moisture and 
by weather conditions. 





Where the soil is saturated with wa- | 
ter to the depth of four or five feet, | 


this water acts as a large reserve upon 
which the crop may draw when rain- 
fall is not sufficient. Crops use this 
water in enormous quantities in their 
growth, drawing freely upon the soil 
water as well as the rain which falls. 
Tests made at the Nebraska station 
show on the average from 300 to 500 
tons of water used for each ton of dry 
matter stored up in the corn. 

On rich soils it requires less water 
to produce a ton of crop than on infer- 
tile soil. Humus and vegetable mat- 
ter not only furnish sources of plant 
food, but they absorb and retain water 
for the plant. Probably of even great- 
er importance, they furnish more fa- 
vorable feeding conditions, so that the 
plant roots penetrate deeper into the 
soil and are not so quickly affected by 
drouth. Then, too, the water goes far- 
ther in rich soils by carrying to the 
plant solutions richer in plant food 
materials. At the Nebraska station, 
it required 549 tons of water to pro- 
duce a ton of dry matter in corn grown 
on an infertile soil, whereas only 350 
tons of water were required to pro- 
duce a ton of crop where fine manure 
was added and thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. Where manure was added to 
an already fertile soil, the difference 
in water used was but slightly in fa- 
vor of the manured plat. 

Crop failures have frequently result- 
ed from over-stimulation of the plants 
while they were young, by inducing @ 
rank and succulent growth which was 
later suddenly checked by a lack of 
moisture in the soil sufficient to carry 
the crop to maturity. This is the most 
common source of loss where corn is 
planted on alfalfa sod. The crop is 
stimulated to a rapid and succulent 
early growth. Alfalfa sod land having 
no reserve moisture in the subsoil is 
dependent on seasonal rainfall to carry 
the crop forward. A drouth in July or 
August affects the corn upon such land 
earlier and more severely than in fields 
where reserve moisture is available in 
the lower soil. 

This last year teaches us to utilize 
the corn crop, even though deficient in 
grain. When it became certain that the 
corn crop would be short, the silo 
question loomed large among the 
stockmen, and many new silos were 
built. Pit silos were also dug in those 
communities where the soil is dry and 
hard, and where by excavating a pit 
sixteen or eighteen feet in diameter 
by twenty-four to thirty feet deep and 
plastering with cement, a permanent 
silo may be built at a minimum cost. 

Where silage is available, most of 
our farmers are able this year to carry 
their milk cows and breeding stock 
through the winter, securing an in- 
come from the cows, coming up to the 
next crop year with practically a full 
quota of stock to do the season’s work. 





Where silos are not available, much | 


stock has been sold to prevent excess- 
ive feed bills during the winter. 

The Nebraska experiment station 
has been much quoted on the results 
of a single experiment where alfalfa 
showed more profit than silage, in the 
feeding of steers. In other experiments 
by the same station, silage has shown 
a larger profit than any combination 
of feeds from which silage was exclud- 
ed. The large amount of data avail- 
able in feeding animals where rations 
are compared shows a considerable 
variation. in the results of tests which 
are repeated from year to year. Silage 
does not differ from other rations in 
this respect, but its use has generally 
been profitable. The real economic 
problem upon the farm lies in the uti- 
lization of all the crop raised and the 
elimination of all waste. The grain 
from a normal Nebraska corn crop is 
worth about $100,000,000. The stalks, 
if properly cared for in the silo, would 
be worth about one-third as much as 
the grain, and yet we go on crutches to 
the task of saving $30,000,000 worth of 
forage annually, and need the stimulus 
of impending disaster to accelerate our 
pace. 

If drouth will teach our farmers the 
necessity of saving the corn stalks as 
well as the grain grown on the farm, 
converting them into beef, mutton, 
pork and dairy products, it will have 
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A Good Corn Story 


66 


HREE miles from our farm we rent- 
ed 55 acres to two men to put in 
corn on shares. One man put in 


corn in due time, and cultivated it in the 


usual way but did not fertilize. 


The 


other man suffered an accident and after 
everyone else was through planting, we 
found he would be unable to use the land. 
We sent out four teams and plowed it and 
planted it. 


One day we sent out 4 cultiva- 


tors and gave it one and only one cultiva- 


tion during the entire season. 


In plant- 


ing we put 150 pounds of 


Empire Fertilizer 


to the acre, the other man used none. 
Result:—With only the one cultivation, 
we took off nearly twice as much corn as 
the other. This, we think, tells the whole 


story. 


J. R. CRAIG, Bentonville, Ark.’ 


May we help you to grow your corn this year? 


Send for our booklet entitled 
‘Better Crops’’ 


‘King Corn’’ and 


mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 
423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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PRICES IN EFFECT ! Wy 
| 2H:P$3945 4 H-P $7550 
| G6H-P$9935° 8 H:P'$14990 

I HP $2183° 


OTHER SIZES PROPOR: 
LOW. : 


i 
t 
| TIONALLY 


ENGINE to earn 
its cost while 
you pay for it. 
Ifscheaper 
than doing 
without one. 
Ed. H. Witte. 





Ei | Bg 
ee tis oepnere ‘MeBeth 
City, Kansas. 


- WITTE ENGINES 


Terms Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 
Sold Only Direct from Factory to User. Nomatter where you 


live or what work you have that can be hitched to a belt, you can own a 
WITTE to better —— than any other engine. Sizes are 1%, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 11, 12, 15, 20, 25, 80 and 40 H-P. Styles, , Portable, 
Skidded and Sawrigs. Over 27 years in the lead in engine- 
quality. Better now than ever, with prices that can’t be beat. 

No need now to do without @ good engine, or to take chances on 

&@ poor or unknown one, to get a low price. The WITTE fills the bill, 
M Book F I furnish highest standard Soe 

y PCC for prices less than asked for ra 
tle-traps. My Free Book explains the inside of 
engine selling as well as manufacturing. 
Write today for my Easy Terms Sales Plan, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 








1536 Oakland A., Kansas City,Mo. 






















GUIDE CULTIVATOR 


Wheels and shovels may be turned instantly 
to right or left without changing thedirection 
of theteam. Much quicker and easier and 
more perfect on crooked rows than the old 
style of swinging the gangs. 


EMERSON 
AUTO GUIDE 


Foot lift insures uniform depth. Ask why. 
Our special circular gives many reasons why 
the Emerson does its work more easily and 
better than any other you have ever tried or 
heard of. A postal gets it. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc.) 
488 W. tron Street ROCKFORD, Iti. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND 
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WARRANTY—Castings re- 
placed FREE any time—in one 
year or 20 years if shown to be 
defective. Disc Bearings re- 
placed PREE if they ever wear 
out. Every Drill guaranteed tc 
be and do ALL WE CLAIM. 

Ask your local dealer to show 
you the OSCILLATING DRAW 
BARS on a Superior Single 
Disc Drill—the exclusive pat- 
ented device that gives such 
great clearance—that allows the 
discs to sow around obstruc- 
tions, notover them. Send for the 
Superior Catalogue. (iv to your 
local dealer and insist on see- 
ing the drill that puts the seed 
in the ground—that “Drills the 
grain to grow again” The “Su- 
perior Feed sows every + 

Superior Drills can be had in 
any size from one-horse up in 
plain grain and combined grain 
and fertilizer, Single Disc, Dou- 
ble Disc, Hoe and Shoe. 


seed, 


THE ANERIGAN SEEDING AGH INE Co. 
INCORPORATED 
SPRINGFIELD, O10. USA. 





arrow to try on your land free, 
dT, — and Ti even pay the 
reight. 


MONMOUTH 
TONGUELESS 


has apsolutely No pone py No we Draft; and 
it tuens eround sy es @ Plow. It has rhs 
able Scrapers, Hard Me So lcandean: m4. Oil Tubes, 
Weight Boxes and Double Levers. Trans Transport 
Trucks for going on road, if you want them. 
Let me quote you our low. factor price,direct to you 
on d'send complete Catalog 
Harrows, Plows, Culti- 


y- The Plow Man, with 
Mosmouth Plow Factory 

218 South Main Street 

Monmouth, I 





FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE” 


BUY A 


BOSTROM IMPROVED * . 
<=> = 
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SHIPPING : \ J 
‘Gn 
*S LBS. Price $15 


which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


sour Jand properly, and save surveyor’s fees. It is 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
every where, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn't one in stock, he will order for you from 
a nearby hardware jobber. 

Write today for description of Level, and details 
of our MONEY BACK GUARANT EE. 


BOSTROM -BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
149 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ah 


Sis) J-M ASBESTOS 
ra aiming tly ROOFING 


Made of Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 

all mineral, Contains nothing to deteriorate. Never 

needs coating, grav vel or por ibe protection. Cheap- 

est-per-year roofing. Giv es perfect fire protection. 
Write for Book No, 397; 7 

H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. Re York and All Large Cities 
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done much in developing a permanent 
agriculture for the state. 

A drouth year teaches us not to put 
all of our eggs in one basket. Sixty- 
four million bushels of wheat does not 
spell disaster even with a short corn 


crop. When, twenty years ago, drouth 
swept the state like a blighting fire, 
there was no diversity of crops, and 
the grim spectre of famine looked 
in through the window upon many a 
household. Today it is not so. Diver- 


sified agriculture has replaced a one- 
crop system. Bread is abundant and 
cheap. Forage for live stock is suffi- 
cient if carefully conserved, and dairy 
products are produced in normal quan- 


tity. Pork reaches central markets in 
only slightly decreased volume, and 


beef is available for export. Each year 
the diversification becomes more pro- 
nounced through the development of 
new lines of industry. 

Rich fields of alfalfa, queen of for- 
age crops, stretch out for unnumbered 
miles over valley, hill and rolling plain, 


bidding defiance to ordinary drouth, 
the alfalfa sending its vigorous roots 
deep into the soil in search of mois- 
ture and food, until they frequently 
reach sources of permanent water. Two 
million tons of alfalfa grown in a sin- 
gle year puts money into the farmer’s 
purse. Alfalfa has steadily advanced 
in price upon the farm to $8 and $10 
per ton, and even $15 near the larger 
cities. As a money crop, alfalfa leads 
with a larger commercial value per 
acre and a smaller labor cost than 
corn. Today the ratio stands about 


eight acres of corn to one acre of al- 
falfa, but this is rapidly being nar- 
rowed by increasing the alfalfa acre- 
age, and we shall probably see the 
permanent ratio established at about 
five to one. 

Diversity of crops has come with ex- 
perience and with ability of the farm- 
er to shape his conditions so that he 
may give suitable care to live stock. 

Pork production, which is one of our 
largest industries, promises to be very 
greatly accelerated by the use of se- 
rum. The practical use of serum to 
prevent cholera is a milestone in agri- 
cultural progress, gained after twenty 
years of patient research. ‘The Ne- 
braska station is now making suffi- 
cient serum each week to protect 8,000 
hogs against cholera. Four hundred 
thousand hogs per year may now take 
treatment from this’ single plant. 
While this amount of serum will not 
treat all the hogs in Nebraska, it ought 
to be possible, from all the sources of 
supply now available, to stamp out the 





sources of infection and practically to 
eradicate the disease, which has taken 
an annual toll of millions from this in- 


dustry. Then great herds of swine 
may graze alfalfa upon the fertile 
plains, without fear of cholera, and 


grow fat upon the yellow corn. 

Just now the dairy industry is rid- 
ing upon the crest, cows are being pur- 
chased at prices only warranted for 
real dairy cows, and little discrimina- 
tion is being made between real dairy 
cows and loafers. The system is such 
that it is difficult to determine in ad- 
vance the exact merit of any cow that 
may be purchased. Cow testing asso- 
ciations have been established to aid 
the farmers, but these result in put- 
ting the unprofitable rather than the 
profitable cows upon the market, the 
more profitable being retained in the 
herd. 

The 
this state 
silage and corn 


opportunities for dairying in 
are unexcelled. Alfalfa, corn 
are available at lower 


cost than in most other states. These 
feeds are ideal, and when used under 
up-to-date methods are highly profit- 


able. The dairyman needs good cows 
purchased at reasonable prices; then 
he must breed gatter cows with each 
generation. Cheap feeds, good cows, 
good management, and good market, 
should make a highly profitable busi- 
ness. As a means of building up soil 


fertility, dairying is unexcelled. Dairy- 
ing demands more labor, but pays a 
larger profit than grain farming. It 
should be a permanent and not a tran- 


sient business. It is a life work, and 
is worthy to be considered a man’s 
job. 


While the farm demonstrator is not 
a new product of the year, he last 
year furnished added proof of the good 
results obtained through a live agent 
working for the farmers of a commu- 
nity. The farm demonstrator 
helped many farmers to try out new 
methods or branch out in new enter- 


prises. He is one of the agencies to 
carry the results of the experiment 
station to the farmer. Perhaps most 


important of all, he helps to develop a 
new spirit of codperation and a com- 
munity interest in the neighborhood. 

No brief statement could attempt to 
cover all lines of progress even of a 
single year, nor to give them their rel- 
ative values. Each succeeding year 
presents new angles of vision. Some 
things we have thought established 
are modified by new facts which in- 
crease or decrease their importance, 
and bring us to the new year, with 
a new vision and new ambitions. 


Changes in the Weather 


A North Dakota subscriber writes: 
“I enclose you herewith a clipping 
from the Grand Forks Herald, dis- 
cussing a possible solution of the mild 
winters of 1912 and 1913. We are still 
having just such weather as is de- 
scribed in the article, and have only 
had a very few nights when the ther- 
mometer has been below zero. In view 
of these facts, it seems as if the ar- 
ticle may be a possible solution, and I 
would like to have you discuss this 
matter in the columns of your paper, 
for I have always found your reason- 
ing very sound on these matters.” 
The clipping is, in part, as follows 
Dr. J. D. Taylor suggests an interest- 
ing bility. It will be remembered 
that time within the year state- 
ments made to the effect that the 
Japan that great body of warm 
water has for tempered the 
climate of the entire north Pacific coast, 
has changed its course for some unknown 
reason, and that its northerly branch has 
moved eastward and southward, striking 
the shores of the continent midway, in- 
stead of toward its northern extremity. 
This statement made in many repu- 
table journals, appeared to have the 
acceptance of science. It was on this 
basis that the unusually mild weather 
away into the interior, beyond the east- 
ern boundaries of Washington and Ore- 
gon, was explained. Dr. Taylor suggests, 


possi 

some 
were 
current, 
which ages 


was 
and 


as a matter meriting observation, at 
least, that this change in the Japan cur- 
rent may have become permanent, and 
that it is due to this that the weather 
all over the northwest is so unusually 
mild this season. 


We referred this letter and clipping 
to the United States Weather Bureau, 
and have the following reply: 

In regard to the subject referred to in 
the attached clipping, I have to say: The 
so-called Japan current is only appreci- 
able as €@ Warm current near the coast of 
Japan, and not at all evident, as such, off 
the coasts of Alaska and California. We 
do not consider that it can have any ap- 








preciable influence on the weather of the 
United States. Warm, dry weather de- 
pends quite as much on the descending 
motions of the atmosphere as it does on 
horizontal movements. The weather near 
our Pacific coast is affected by the gen- 
eral winds from the ocean without refer- 
ence to the Japan current, just as the 
weather of Europe is affected by the At- 
lantic ocean in general more than it is 
by our Gulf stream. The wind and the 
weather at any point on the globe are due 
to the general motions of the atmos- 
phere, which latter depend on the daily 
rotation of the earth, combined with the 
seasonal interchange of air between the 
polar and the equatorial regions. This 
interchange is not uniform from week to 
week, but is thrown into irregular alter- 
nations by the annual change of the sea- 
sons, yiz., the sun, and the correspond- 
ing changes in the condition of the earth’s 
surface, as to snow, or ice, or verdure, 
or bare ground. There are also other 


changes that may possibly produce small 
appreciable results due to the condition 
of the upper atmosphere and of the sun 
itself. The lines of pressure, tempera- 
ture, wind, cloudiness, rain, along any 
circle of latitude around the whole earth, 
are continually varying, and the regions 
of cold or drouth can not be predicted 
by simply studying any one locality or 
any single feature: the whole globe and 


the whole atmosphere must be taken into 
consideration. This we try to do, ap- 
proximately, by our daily maps of the 
northern hemisphere. We doubt wheth- 
er the changes in the “Gulf stream” or 
the “Japan current’? can have any ap- 
preciable influence on our American 
weather. 

We can add little to the foregoing. 
When we have a winter such as the 
present one, especially within two or 
three years of a winter which we can 
remember as an exceptionally cold 
one, we are apt to think the weather 
is changing. But if we consult the 
records for the last fifty years, we 
find little change in the ten-year 
periods. 
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The Spreader 
with the Beater 
on the Axle. 


Only hip high to 


Easy to load. 
the top and still has big drive wheels. 


Here’s the reason for the great 
strength, wonderful simplicity and 
good, everyday working qualities of 
the John Deere Spreader— 


Beater and all driving parts 
mounted on the rear axle (patented). 
No strain on frame. No shafts to 
get out of line. No chains, no 
clutches, no adjustments. Only half 
the parts heretofore used on the sim- 
plest spreader. 

Light draft because of few parts, 


the roller bearings and the beater and 
apron being driven directly from the 








rear axle. 

BOOKS FREE Every farmer who 
asks about the John 

Deere Spreader will also — “Farm Manures 

and Fertilizers”. This book tells all about manure, 

how to apply it and how to double the value of 

each load by a proper system oi top dressing. To 

get it ask for our Package No. Y- -%. 








JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL. 





The economy of Quality 
is proved in 


102 W. First Street Des Sicincs, Ta. 
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Well Drilling Machines 
Tested, Proved Reliable 


by forty-four years’ use in 
nearly all parts of the world. 
Many men earn big incomes 
with some one of our 59 
atyles and sizes. They use 
any power. Made for 
me earth, rock and for 
mineral prospecting. Large 
No. 120, FREE. 
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Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pt''s stumps, 
green trees and hedges quick and easy. You can 

trees faster than you can cut them down, 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 


All Steel Combination Stump Puller 


Unbreakable—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments. Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, etc. Write for free catalogue. 








MILNE MFG. CO., 1085 Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 
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Furnished in 2 1-2 in. ted only at this price per 
oqere. 1 $2 Gacanare: inted, Lf 55 a sq’ 9 
vanized. sheet me “as 21-2 

in. carappeea 6ft. lengths only. 






Best open hearth —- perfect, me KL rand finish. 
oar prices F. O. B. -write for samples and freight 
od Prices, also for Prices on our heavier grades, made 


THE SYKES METAL LATH AND ROOFING CO. 
536 Watnurt Srreer, NiLes, On10 
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The Income Tax and the Farmer 


BY HENRY S. NOLLEN 
Vice-President Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 


(Continued from last week) 


The law excludes from taxation the in- 
terest on obligations of the United States, 
or a state, or political subdivision there- 
of, so that no one is obliged to report as 
jncome any interest which is received on 
county bonds, or school bonds, or gov- 
ernment bonds, or city warrants, or pub- 
lic debts of that kind. There has been 
a special ruling, however, that this does 
not apply to irrigation bonds, the interest 
of which is payable out of special funds 
derived from taxes levied against special 
pieces of property. The idea seems to be 
that any improvements which are made 
for the special benefit of particular prop- 
erty owners and paid for by them, and 
not by the taxation of the public in gen- 
eral, are not to be classed as enterprises 
of such public character as to come un- 
der the exemption of obligations of “po- 
litical subdivisions of states.’’ That rule 
would also seem to class the interest re- 
ceived on drainage bonds as part of the 
taxable income, because drainage dis- 
tricts are organized for the benefit of 
particular pieces of property and to in- 
crease the value of the property. 

Head 4 includes the report of all gains 
and profits derived from partnership 
business, and that would probably not 
apply to many farmers. Partnerships 
are not treated as corporaticns, but each 
partner must make @ report himself -f 
his share of the business cf the partner- 
ship, just the same as every other in- 
dividual, and the profits of such a part- 
nership business are to be entered under 
head 4. It will be noted that in figuring 
the profits of partnerships, however, there 
must be included all profits, whether they 
are divided and distributed among part- 
ners, or kept in the business. 

Under head 6 must be reported any in- 
terest received on bonds, mortgages, or 
other obligations issued in fgreign_ coun- 
tries and not payable in the United 
States; and also the interest or dividends 
received from foreign corporations, so 
that this will probably have no reference 
to any farmer in the middle west. 

Under head 7 must be reported the 
total amount of income received from 
fiduciaries. That would include payments 
received by an heir from the adminis- 
trator of an estate or an executor of a 
will, or from a trustee. But in some 
cases such fiduciaries are required to re- 
port on behalf of the persons for whom 
they act, and that matter will be further 
referred to in this article in reviewing 
the rules’ relating to the tax withheld 
“at the source’’ when payments to the 
individual exceed $3,000 for the taxable 
year. 

The law especially provides that only 
the income from, but not the value of, 
property acquired by gift, bequest, de- 
vise or descent shall be included in the 
income; and, likewise, the proceeds of 
life insurance and endowment policies 
shall not be inchuded as income. The 
idea is, of course, that the tax is levied 
net cn the principal or capital, but only 
on ine ineome or profit therefrom. 

Under head 8 must be reported the 
“total amount of income derived from 
any source whatever not specified or en- 
tered under one of the other heads. 

The last head of ‘‘income’”’ calls for the 
“total amount of income derived from 
dividends on the stock or from the net 
earnings of corporations, joint-stock 
companies, associations, or insurance 
c.mpanies subject to like tax.” 

Many farmers are stockholders in local 
banks, and can report the dividends they 
receive from their bank stock under this 


head. That would also apply to divi- 
dends received from any other kind of 
business which is incorporated. All cor- 


porations are obliged, under a_ special 
provision, to make a report of their in- 
come and profits; but all businesses 
which are not incorporated are not treat- 
ed in that way, and would come under 
the rule of parterships, where each in- 
dividual has to report his share. Cor- 
porations are required to pay a tax on 
their net income of 1 per cent, which is 
the same as the “normal tax” for indi- 
viduals; and, therefore, the individual 
does not have to pay the ‘normal tax” 
again on any dividends he has received, 
and which are really a part of the net 
profits of the corporation. But the ‘‘ad- 
ditional tax’’ above 1 per cent, when in- 
comes amount to more than $20,000 per 
annum, must be paid on such dividends. 
Therefore, the government requires a re- 
port on the item in the income and al- 
lows it to be taken out on page 1 of the 
blank, in finding the amount which is 
subject to the 1 per cent tax, but it is not 
allowed to be taken out when figuring 
the amount on which the “additional 
tax”’ is to be paid on incomes over $20,- 
000 a year. 

The law states that ‘persons liable for 
the normal income tax only on their own 
account, or in behalf of another, shall 
not be required to make return of the 
income derived from dividends on the 
Capital stock or from the net earnings of 
torporations, joint-stock companies, or 
associations and insurance companies 
taxable upon their net income,’ as espe- 
cially provided for such companies. 

The blank does not mention this provi- 
Sion, and would indicate that all persons 
are expected to report as income the 
amount of dividends they receive on the 
Stock of corporations, etc., and after- 
wards take out that amount in the de- 
ductions. 

When the amount of income is less 
than $20,000 per annum, it would make 
no difference in the result whether such 
dividends are reported or not. Of course, 
there would be no “additional tax” to 
pay; and, therefore, it can do no harm 
to enter up those ‘items in both places, 
even if the law does not require it for 


incomes under $20,000. 





The total “gross income,’’ which is 
found by adding together all of the dif- 
ferent items entered on page 2 of the 
blank, is then entered upon the line for 
“gross income,’’ on page 1. 

The next thing is to enter up the ‘‘gen- 
eral deductions” on page 3, and they are 
under the following heads: 

1. The amount of necessary expenses 
actually paid in carrying on business, 
but not including business expenses of 
partnerships, and not including personal, 
living. or family expenses. 

2. All interest paid within the year on 
—— indebtedness of tax-payer. 

All national, state, county, school 
and municipal taxes paid within the year 
(not including those assessed «against 
local benefits). 

4. Losses actually sustained during the 
year incurred in trade or arising from 
fires, storms, or shipw reck, and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise. 

5. Debts due which have been actual- 
ly ascertained to be worthless, and which 
have been charged off within the year. 

6. Amount representi.g a reascnable 
allowance for the exheustion, wear and 
tear of property arising oui of its use 
or employment in the business. 

Under head 1 may be included the 
fmount of necessary expense actualy 
paid in carrying on the business of farm- 
ing. But, as the ‘“instructions’’ show, 
“expense for medical attendance, store ac- 
counts, family supplies, wages of domes- 
tic servants, cost of board, room or house 
rent for family or personal use, are not 
expenses that can be deducted from the 
‘gross income.’ In case an _ individual 
owns his own residence, he can not de- 
duct the estimated value of his rent; 
neither shali he be required to include 
such estimated rental of his home as an 
income.” 

There is a distinction made between 
family living expenses and the general 
expenses of the business. 

The ‘instructions’ also show that in 
the allowance for expense to be deducted 
may be included ‘‘the amount of money 
actually paid as expense for producing 
any farm products, live stock, ete.’’ That 
would mean such items as wages for 
help in farming; the cost of produce 
bought (but not raised on the farm) for 
feeding stock actually sold during the 
year; and for animals used in farm work, 
and any special expenses in raising and 
harvesting the crops; as well as money 
paid out for seed and fertilizers; and 
probably in irrigation districts, the 
amount paid for water; and in the case 
of a tenant, any rent paid. 

The “instructions” say: ‘When ani- 
mals were raised by the owner and are 
sold or slaughtered, their value may not 
be deducted as expenses or loss.’’ 

The rules for figuring the income from 
stock sold require that any money paid 
out for stock bought is deducted from the 
price it was sold for, and only the differ- 
ence is reported as income; and any cost 
of feed actually bought, as above stated, 
is put in the expense account. Any food 
which was raised on the farm and fed to 
the stock is not to be counted in the ex- 
pense of raising, nor in the income as 
produce raised, but would show in the 
profits on the stock at the time of its 
sale; and, in the same way, any increase 
in the animals would, at the time of 
sale, be reported for their value as net 
profit. 

Sometimes farmers have occasion to 
resort to the courts, and there is a pro- 
vision in the ‘‘instructions’’ that the 
“costs of suits and other legal proceed- 
ings arising from ordinary business may 
be treated as an expense of such busi- 
ness, and may be deducted from the 
gross income for the year for which such 
costs were paid.” 

The clause, undér head 1, which does 
not allow the “business expenses of part- 
nerships’”” to be deducted, may be con- 
fusing: but, inasmuch as only the net 
profits, which are the result of the part- 
ners’ income, less expense, are reported 
as income, it will be seen that the ex- 
pense should not again be deducted when 
each partner makes his own report of 
his share of the net profits, under head 
4 of ‘income.’ 

Under head 2 is reported for deduction 
all ‘‘interest’” paid within the year on 
personal indebtedness of the tax-payer, 
and that item needs no explanation. 

Under head 3 may be included all ‘‘tax- 
es’’ except those which are for “local 
benefits,”” and the reason for not allowing 
such taxes to be taken out is that they 
are for the payment of improvements on 
the property and considered the same as 
any capital invested in permanent im- 
provements. 

Under head 4 may be deducted any 
losses which may have been sustained 
during the year in the business, resulting 
from fires or storms, and not covered by 
insurance or otherwise. Tf $1,000 worth 
of damages should be done by fire or 
storm to property representing capital 
invested, and $500 of it was covered by 
insurance, then the balance of $500 may 
be reported as loss within the taxable 
year when the loss actually occurred. 
But such loss must have been definitely 
ascertained during the year covered by 
the report. 

The loss of crops by hail or other eas- 
ualties would not be chargeable as an 
expense, because not counted as income; 
and so with stock lost through disease 
or other causes. In both cases, the pro- 
ceeds of sale of the remainder would 
finally show the balance of profits to be 
reported as income, unless there is not 
enough left to cover the losses, and then 
= shortage could be charged out as a 
oss. 

Item 5 allows the deduction of debts 
due the tax-payer found to be worthless; 











Tom Profit’s Philosophy | 








Cuseing iene 
Price $1.25 














HERE'S always a big crop of farm tools of one 

kind or another—some of ‘em christened and some 
left to get to the grave without any nameatall. It's 
a good deal like buying horses at the halter. Only the 
other feller can tell about em, and he won't, You're 
expected to take all the chances with the tools. I don't 
think that’s right. 
ought to take some of the risks and the Simmons 
Hardware Company takes all of em with 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farm Tools 


You and I can get our money back for any farm 
tool, or any other kind of tool, if we have a kick 
comin’ on the quality. They don’t say “‘guaran- 
teed for six months’'—or any particular time. They 
say bring it back any time, even after a year, and 
get your money back if the tool with the Keen Kutter 
Trade Mark falls down. Guess that's fair an’ square 
dealin’. That's why J use Keen Kutter Farm Tools 
and I'm goin’ to keep right o# usin’ *em, 
I'm not guessin’ at their quality, I know, 


Any concern that makes tools 
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Farming with Hart-Parr outfits is a 
proven economy and success. We have 
letters from hundreds of satisfied farm- 
ers who say they are making more money 
every year, with Hart-Parr power outfits, 
than they ever did, farming with horses 
or mules. 

Just think of the big saving possible 
on your own farm, if you replace 12 to 


ART-PAR 
OIL TRACTOR- 








entire outfit from the engine platform. 


The tractor can also be used for any kind of 
field or belt work—discing, seeding, harrowing, 
harvesting, threshing, hauling, silo filling, road 
making. It saves moneyateveryturn. Easily 
pays foritselfin afewseasons. Itis light and 
simple. Contains 80 per cent less parts to get 
out of order than anyother. Drivers are solid 





& 


the outfit with the ‘‘ big pull,” illustrated above, can plow deeper, turn better fur- 
rows and finish the job quicker than horses or mules. One man operates the 
You save the plowman’s wages and board. 


The Complete Line of Hart-Parr Power Farming Machinery Includes: 


Oil Tractors - Self and Hand Lift Plows - ‘‘Money-Maker” Threshers 


Investigate! Write today for descriptive catalogs, special 
circulars and literature on power farming costs, 


HART-PARR Co., 220 Lawler St. Charles City, la. 


30 horses and several hired men with a 
Hart-Parr Tractor and plow, operated 
by one man, and still do as much or 
more work, better, quicker and cheaper. 

Working or idle, horses eat every 
day. A Hart-Parr Tractor requires fuel 
only when working and then it uses 
cheapest kerosene, costing much less 
than horse feed. 


ART-PAR 


nanp cet PLOW 





steel castings—not built upor pieced. Wave 
form driver lugs afford greatest surface con- 
tact. Drivers can be equipt with “Hold-Fast” 
extension lugs—the lugs with a bull dog grip 
on soft soil, They enable this tractor to get 
on the job earlier in the spring than any 
other outfit. 














$65 Weatveansce 


Complete 
Minnesota, 
Eastern S 


reader in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, low 
4 Gaantn West Virginia, Kentucky, and aha 
Yes—I mean just what I say, and other states 


tates. 
at a slight advance on account of higher freight. 


Reliable Detroit American 


It’s the best you can buy at any price— 
lightest draft—fewer parts—true capac- 
ity — = guarantee—30 days’ 


Tongueless Disc Harrows 
and Cultivators 
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but the instructions” state that such 
debt in not be regarded as worthless 
ul after lega! proceedings to recover 
the same have proved fruitless, or it 
cle 1 appears that the debtor is in- 
soivent.” They may be debts which have 


been contracted during the year for which 
th turn i made, worthless 
contract- 





in t ime year; 0 
ed prior to the year ) the return 
is made were included as income in re- 
tur f the year in which said debts 
were contracted, and such debts shal | 
sul iently prove to be worthless, thes 
ma be deducted under the head of loss- 
es in the return for the year In which 
such debts were charged off a orth- 
less.”’ 

The farmer may have such debts due 
from failed business or notes taken from 
Sales or, quite likely, in some _ cases, 
surety debts might be allowed, although 
there is no clear ruling upon these points. 

Item 6 permits the deduction for a 


“reasonab'e amount of exhaustion, wear, 
and tear of property arising out of its 
use or employment in the  business,’’ 
which is intended to cover depreciz 
of various kinds of the property. The 
“instructions” say that “in deducting ex- 
pense for repairs on farm property, the 
amount deducted must not exceed the 
amount actually expended for such re- 
pairs during the year for which return is 
made,” and the cost of replacing too!'s or 
machinery is a deductible expense to the 
extent that the cost of the new articles 
does not exceed the value of the old.” 
Expenses for depreciation, therefore, are 
not chargeable until repairs are actually 
made or articles replaced. 

There might be raised the 
to a proper charge for soil depreciation, 
but it is quite likely that the increase in 
the market value of the land would more 
than offset any such depreciation; and, 
in any event, the expense of fertilizing 
js doubtless allowed as a chargeable ex- 
pense from year to year. The farmer is 
not compelled to count as income any 
increase in the value of his land until 
actually realized by its sale, so that there 
is apparently no good reason for making 
an estimate of soil depreciation a charge- 
able expense. 

The six items of deduction here enu- 
merated are added together and make up 
the total “general deductions,”” whiah 
are then entered on page 1, and taken 
off of the total gross income, and the 
balance is the net income on which “ad- 
ditional taxes’’ above the 1 per cent are 
levied when the income exceeds $20,000 
per annum. 

For the year 1913 ‘‘deductions’’ are 
computed by taking five-sixths of the to- 
tal of deductions for the whole year. 

For the purpose of finding the amount 
on which the ‘“‘normal’ tax of 1 per cent 
is calculated, there are allowed some fur- 
ther deductions, as follows: 

Dividends and net earnings received or 
accrued, of corporations, etc., subject to 
like tax. 

Amount of income on which the normal 
tax has been deducted and withheld at 
the source. 

Specific exemption of $3,000 or $4,000, 
as the case may be. 

As explained before, the dividends re- 
ceived on the stock of corporations, etc., 
which have been taxed (having been in- 
cluded in the “gross income’) may not 
be taken out in calculating the addition- 
al taxes over $20,000, but are taken out in 
calculating the ‘“‘normal”’ tax of 1 per 
cent, which applies to all incomes above 
the specific exemption, because, as stat- 
ed heretofore, the corporations pay a tax 
on their net income of 1 per cent. 

The “specific exemption” of $3,000 for 
single persons, or $4,000 for married peo- 
ple living together, as the case may be, 
and for the year 1913 five-sixths of those 
amounts, is taken out at this place in 
calculating the ‘“‘normal’ tax. 

The deduction for computing the an- 
nual tax of 1 per cent of income on 
which the ‘‘normal’ tax has been de- 
ducted and held at the source, needs 
some further explanation. 

Besides the requirements which apply 
to all individuals who have to report for 
themselves, there are also special re- 
quirements and obligations fixed upon 
companies and individuals who pay out 
to any € 











question as 


other person more than $3,000 a 
year in fixed or°determinable income, and 
also on smaller items for interest on the 
bonds or mortgages of certain corpora- 
tions Under these requirememts, the 
companies or persons Who pay out more 
than $3,000 per annum to any individual 
must keep out the 1 per cent for the 
“normal” tax on the total amount they 
pay out, and report to the district col- 
lector the name of each individual and 
the amount of tax held out, and be ready 
to pay that tax when it is called for by 
And the officers of com- 





. 
panies and the 
disposition of such payments are held 
personally responsible for the amount of 
that 1 per cent tax. The rules relating 
to the holding out and paying the tax in 
this way are designated as tax to be 
“withheld at the source.” 

The intention of the government is to 
avoid evasion of the tax by fixing the 
responsibility not only on the persons 
who receive income, but on those from 
whom the income is derived in certain 
fixed amounts The law makes this re- 
quirement apply to rents, salaries, wag%s, 
royalties, emoluments, or determinable 
gains or profits on incomes exceeding 
$2,000 for any taxable yvear. It does not 
apply to dividends on the capital stock 
of companies which pay the ‘‘normal”’ 
tax, nor to the proceeds of life insur- 
ance and endowment policies, nor to pay- 
ments which are not fixed or certain, or 
which are indefinite or irregular as to the 
amount or time of accrual. On indefinite 
or irregular payments to one person, even 
if amounting to more than $3,000 in one 
year, the payer does not have to hold out 
the tax, but the person receiving the in- 
come must make the report. 

For example: <A tenant who has rent- 
ed a farm or piece of property and has 
agreed to pay the owner more than $3,000 
a@ year rent 
certain and agreed upon as payable eith- 

















persons who have the ! 
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Quick Changes 








2,3 or 4 Kernels 
Without Stopping the 


Get All The Corn That 
Your Soil Will Bear 
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er in cash or by note) would be required 
to keep out 1 per cent of the total rent 
paid during the year, and would have to 
report that amount of tax and be respon- 
sible for its payment to the collector of 
internal revenue. But, if the rent is to 
be paid in the form of a share of the 
crops, or in such a way that the amount 
is not certain and fixed in advance, then 
the tenant would not have any right to 
keep out the 1 per cent tax, even if he 
paid more than $3,000 worth of produce 
in the form of rent in one year; but the 
owner who received that indefinite in- 
come would have to report and pay the 
tax on it himself, the same as any other 
income. 

When a note of more than $3,000 is of- 
fered for discount, the government rul- 
ings have made it the duty of the pur- 
chaser to ascertain what the note -was 
given for, and if for rent, or interest, or 
other income, to ascertain that the tax 
has been properly withheld by the signer 
of the note; otherwise, the purchaser is 
held personally responsible for the pay- 
ment of the tax. 

The rules requiring tax to be ‘‘with- 
held and paid at the source’’ also apply 
to companies and persons who act as 
guardians, trustees, executors, or admin- 
istrators, or who, in a fiduciary capacity, 
receive and pay out money for others. 
Such companies or persons must make 
reports and keep out and pay the tax for 
each individual for whom they are act- 


a year. They are not required to report 
on incomes of less than $3,000 a year. 

Suppose that an estate is being ad- 
ministered, or that, under a will, prop- 
erty is being handled by an executor, 
then, in such case, the administrator or 
executor must make a report on_ behalf 
of, and instead of, the heirs, and must 
make that report for each individual who 
would be subject to a tax or required, 
under the rules, to make a report. 

The ‘‘specific exemptions’’ and ‘‘deduc- 
tions’’ are taken out in personal reports 
before the tax is paid; and in case a per- 
son's income should be very largely or 
wholly taxed ‘‘at the source’’ by others, 
there is a provision to arrange for the 
allowance of the fixed exemption and also 
‘“‘deductions,’’ so that the tax need not 
be held out on that account by another. 

The law allows the owner of the in- 
come to file a “certificate of exemption’”’ 
with the company or the person from 
whom he receives the income, instead of 
with the collector of internal revenue; 
and then the company or person who 
makes the payment does not have to hold 
out the tax on the amount of exemption, 
but only on the income above the ex- 
emption. 

Suppose that a farmer has _ received 
$4.000 in rent during a whole taxable 
year, in the form of a fixed rental from 
one tenant: then he may file a certificate 
with that tenant, claiming an exemption 
(if he is married,and living with his wife) 
of $4,000, and the tenant would have no 
right to hold out any tax: but the tenant 
would have to send that certificate with 
the report to the collector of internal 
revenue. 

If the owner of the property is single, 
and allowed an exemption of $3,000 for a 
full year, and should be receiving a fixed 
rental income during the year of $4,000, 
then the tenant would be required to hold 
out a tax on the $1,000 only after re- 
cewing from the owner of the property 
the “certificate of exemption” for $3,000. 
The tenant would then report for taxa- 
tion the $1,000, and send with it to the 
collector of internal revenue the owner’s 
certificate of exemption for $3,000, and be 
called upon to pay a tax of $10 for the 
landlord. 

The requirement relating to the holding 
out of the tax did not apply to any pay- 
ments prior to the Ist day of November, 
1913, so that there are probably but few 
cases in which there was any tax with- 
held on payments in 1913, because it only 
applied to payments of more than $3,000 
between November 3lst and December 
S3ist for the year 1913. In case, however, 
there were any payments of more than 
$3,000, as stated above, the exemption for 
the last ten months would be only $2,500 
for single persons, or $3,333.33 for married 
people living together. 

The form of these ‘“‘certificates of ex- 
emption” is fixed by the revenue depart- 
ment, and blanks are supplied on request. 
These certificates must be filed with the 
company or the person holding out the 








You know where you can plant heavy—you know where you must plant 

thin. Then why not use the corn planter that lets you work your land 
for all it will produce? With a Janesville Corn Planter there’s no need 
of losing profits by not getting full yield from overly productive 
ground, or wasting seed where it will not prove up. 


gANESVILLE CORN PLANTERS 


The Only Planters With Shaft Drive 


Without leaving your seat or stopping the team, you can change the drop from 

2to 3 or 4 kernels as needed. You fit the crop to your soil. 

If this was the only feature the Janesville offered, it would 

more big features, such as freedom from sprockets, chains, clutch es, 

shaft runs in oil tight bearings—oil 
Breakage possibilities are avoided. 

means time and work saved. Prevents costly loss of plan 

Write for the Janesville Catalog—Mailed Free 
Let us tell you more about Janesville Corn Planters, Riding and Walking Plows, Cultivators and 
Harrows. It’s to your interest to get the name of the Janesville dealer in your town. 


The Janesville Machine Company 






ay back its cost 
at the factory and good for a season’s use. Kero- 


This construction 
nter work during busy season. 


Write today. 








Janesville, Wisconsin 





Costs Less Per Year 


That’s the Record of Great Western 
Spreaders for the Past 12 Years 
Less Expense—Less Labor—Less Repairs—Longer Service 


The cost of a manure spreader must be figured by the years of service it gives 


you and the 47nd of service you get out of it. 


The first cost of a Great Western 


may be a little more than the price of some shcddy, poorly-made, heavy-draft 

spreader, but it costs more to make a Great Western, and that extra cost is made 

up to you many times in the kind and length of service it gives. Based on the 
cost per year, the Great Western is the cheapest spreader you can buy. The extra dollars 
you pay at the start are paid for gua/zty, and you'll get them all back, with many more 


Great Western—Low Down 


embraces al]l the great features that have 
kept it ahead of all others for over twelve 
years. More than 100,000 farmers testify 
to the superiority of this machine. There’s 
but one opinion regarding this spreader, 
and that is that itis the one perfect spreader. 


Features that Count 


Wheels under the load—roller bearings— 
rear wheels track with the front—lightest 
draft—no neckweight — simplest direct 
drive—no hidden parts, no enclosed 
gears—individual rollers—strong, 
rigid oak beater rails — these are 


some of the points that put the Great Western 
in first place years ago, and have ke/d it 
there ever since. 
Trussed Steel Frame 

The Great Western frame is built for great 
strength—of best trussed steel, firmly braced. All 
weight of load and beater, and force of operation, 
rests on 4-inch steel sills. 

Simplest Drive Possible 
Nothing to me out of order. No enclosed gears, 
Simple shifting device—no parts in motion when 
driving to or from field. 

fewest parts on any spreader. Simplicity, 
strength, service and durability are its crowning 
features. Write today for Free Spreader Book, 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
3%B second Avenue 
Rock Isiand, Ill. 


Only Waist High 














Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-iIn 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., does it, Thousands of 
others doing it. Why not you? Pull an acre of 
stumps a day. Double the land value—grow dig 


crops on Virgin soil! Geta 


HERCULES 


—the only all steel, triple power stump puller 
made. More power than a locomotive. 60% 
lighter, 406% stronger than castiron puller. $0 
days’ free trial. 3yearguaranteeto replace, free, 


castings tha 


break fromany cause. Double 


Free book shows photos 

an letters from owners. Special price 
Will interest you. Write now. Address 
Mfg. Co., 157 224 St. 


lle, lowa 


















1000 other 
articles. 


Big Catciogue 


£2 in. Double Shin §, B, Plow 


with Extra Share all Soft Center, 
13 in. Rolling Coulter, $1.00 extra. . 14-in: S 


$10 Jase 


ones Oak Cultivator 4-Shovel, $11.70; m3 Cultivator, 
$20.80; Corn Plan 0.25 
FREE Special Catalogues of Buggies, Harness and Steel Ranges 
HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, 131 Front Street, ALTON, ILLINOIS 
The only plow factory selling a fuli line of Implements holesale prices. 


“NO AGENTS | 
NO MIDDLEMEN 


SEE WHAT IT MEANS 


64-Tooth Lever Harrow $8.50 
R 96-Tooth Lever Harrow $12.75 

























Good Top Buggy $29.10 
12-16 Dise Har. $17.00 






, complete with 80 rods of wire, 






ts direct to farmers at wi 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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7, Save Work—Save Time 
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—At Half the Cost ion 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


You can actually save one-third seeding 
work with the Peoria Double Seeder. We 
guarantee it to do more and better work 
than any 11 ft. broadcast seeder ever made, 
Casts over 12 rows ata trip, 


Peoria 
Double Seeder 


Helical Gear does the work 


—ruans quietly. Seeds smoothly — no thin or 
thick streaks are left behind. Feedis posi- 
tive—no valves to clog. Just think of what 
this means to you on your farm! It multi- 
ate your seeding results by three. Large 
hopper extending back into wagon. 
FREE with every seeder, a rfect 
force feed Grass Seed Attachment. 

Write for catalog telling all about this 

and The Famous Peoria Driil—Address 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2405 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill, 
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Stop 
Guess W urk 


Give every ear the surest— 
most reliable test. Make corn 
testing easier—save time— be 
positive your entire field gets 


100% seed. 

gives every kernel exactly the 
same test. More efficient than 
any method known, No matter 
what method you have been 
using, write us at once for facts on 

the Ideal way. Thousands in use 
everywhere — 5000 in Iowa alone. 

Every user says he would not be without one, 
Endorsed by best judges in corn belt. Shipped 
on approval. Write for offer—ireight prepaid. 


National Manufacturing Co. 
1721 Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 











oway’s seed corn is 
with a reputation. All standard 
varieties— best in the corn belt. 
Pure Seed Book sree - 
ju 


It’s not only a catalo 
farming guide as — Km one 
and remar'! 
also all about “"¥s in,’* the wonderful legume 
seed inoculator. rite today and get it free. 
ALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN COMPANY, 


223 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa. 


CLOVERS 5 2 


AND TIMOTHY 

INVESTICATE—Best and Cheapest Some «K 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed, pie Fk sike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
Write for Free je and 76-page eatalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anythin 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only bes: 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance, 
&. A. BERRY SEED Co., 5049 Clarinda, lo 


PEACHBLOW POTATOES 


Early Ohios, Cobblers, all the best yielders. Pure 
horthern genuine Red River stock. Grown from special 
heavy yielding seed, free from blight or scab. Guaran- 
teed best seed stock. Write today for our 76-page cata- 
log and circular on Potato Growing. Double your yields 
and profits. One customer made §225 an acre. e 
4. A. BERRY SEED CO,, Box 5); CLARINDA, [OWA 














tax at least thirty days before March ist, 
which would mean that the certificate 
would have to be in the hands of the 
holder of the tax not later than January 
29th of each year. These ‘certificates of 
exemption’’ can alse be filed with the col- 
lector of internal revenue at the same 
time, but in such cases the person who is 
required to hold out the tax would not 
have any right to take any notice of the 
exemption until after he was advised by 
the collector to do so. Therefore ,it 
would be better, in all cases, to file these 
certificates with the person who is re- 
quired to hold out the tax from payments. 


Except upon certain interest due from 
corporations, no one is allowed to hold 
out the tax for another on interest, rent, 
or salary, or other fixed payments of less 
than $3,000 a year, and when the total 
payments amount to more than $3,000 a 
year, the tax can not be held out until 
after the actual payments have run over 
the $3,000. That is, suppose the annual 
rental of $4,000 is payable in two parts, 
then no amount for tax can be held out 
when the $2,000 for the first half is paid; 
but the tax on the whole amount would 
have to be held out on the last half when 
paid, and that would generally’ seem to 
be the best time for the ‘‘certificate of 
exemptiop”’ to be filed. 

Of course, if an owner of property is 
receiving payments from several tenants, 
no one can hold out the tax, except the 
tenant who pays more than $3,000 in one 
year of fixed rental, even if the. total 
amount from all the tenants is more than 
$3,000 paid to the same owner. 

The same rules which have been stated 
here in regard to holding out tax on rents 
apply to the amounts paid for interest on 
mortgages or other kinds. of debts of in- 
dividuals, and also to salaries or wages 
which amount to more than $3,000 a year 
to the same person. 

There is a special rule which requires 
the tax of 1 per cent to be held out ‘at 
the source’’ on interest items due from 
corporations, such as railway bonds, or 
trust company bonds or mortgages, which 
are so scattered that it would be difficult 
for the government to find out who the 
owners are. And, therefore, a ‘‘certifi- 
cate of ownership’ must be attached to 
each one of those interest coupons or the 
order for the interest when it is sent for 
collection. In those ‘‘certificates of own- 
ership” the exemption may be claimed, 
or the owner may say that he does not 
claim any exemption. If he claims the 
exemption, then the tax is not held out; 
and if the exemption is not claimed, then 
the person who pays the interest may 
pay 99 cents on each $1 of interest and 
keep the 1 cent to be reported as tax, 
except on certain bonds in which the 
agreement was made that they would be 
free from taxes; and railway companies 
have agreed, very generally, that they 
will pay the tax on the interest for the 
holders of their bonds. 

All of those “certificates of exemption” 
have to be sent to the district collectors, 
and then they will check up to ascertain 
whether any one person has claimed al- 
together more than the exemption he is 
entitled to. 

The law states that persons who are 
subject only to the ‘normal’ tax of 1 
per cent (i. e., those who have a net in- 
come of less than $20,000) do not have 
to make any personal report unless they 
have income outside of that which is 
taxed ‘‘at the source’; so that such a 
person who gets all of his income from 
wages, or salaries, or rent, or from in- 
terest on mortgages, on which the tax 
was kept out, would not have to make 
any personal report; but if he has any 
other income, that would have to be per- 
sonally reported. 

In order to get the benefit of ‘‘deduc- 
tions’ besides the exemptions, when the 
tax on income is held out by others, the 
individual must fill out, on a special form, 
a statement of his total meome and a 
list of the ‘‘deductions’ he claims, and 
file that with the company or person re- 
quired to hold out his tax, not later than 
thirty days before the ist of March; and 
then that statement is sent in by the 
withholder of the tax to the collector. 
Otherwise, the statement and claim for 
deductions must be filed with the district 
collector so that he will have it thirty 
days before the full reports are all due, 
on the 1st of March. 

The blank provides for reporting the 
“gross income” on page 2 in two col- 
umns, showing that part of the income 
on which the tax was withheld ‘at the 
source,” and that part of the income 
which has not been taxed “at the 
source.” For the purpose of the 1 per 
cent normal tax, therefore, in making 
the personal report all income which has 
been taxed ‘‘at the source’’ is taken out, 
and only the balance is subject to the 1 
per cent tax. But for the purposes of 
additional tax on amounts over $20,000, 
the tax “at. the source’’ has covered only 
the ‘normal’ tax of 1 per cent, and 
therefore such income must be included 
for the “additional’’ taxation. 

There are probably very few farmers 
whose income exceeds $29,090 per an- 
num, so that these rules will not be of 
such general interest. 

The law itself seems rather ecempli- 
cated, but every individual should be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its provi- 
sions, because it is so far-reaching in its 
effect, and its penalties for failure of 
compliance are severe. In order to ex- 
plain its application to the manifo'd va- 
rieties of business, rulings are issued from 
time to time by the treasury department, 
and these rulings are just as_ effective 
and binding as the provisions of the law 
itself until reversed by higher authority. 
The constitutionality of this tax has been 
guarded by an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States, which has 
become effective through its adoption by 
a sufficient number of the legislatures of 
the states, and the principle involved in 
the federal income tax is, therefore, so 
apparently popular that it has doubtless 
become one of the permanent and gener- 
ally equitable forms of raising a part of 
the revenue required for the support of 
our government, 





aNigsslkiliana 
\ They are good trees too, strong, hardy, Northern 
having Ferris high quality clear through. ar 
My special prices this year are to get new customers. I 
want a thousand new boosters. want to prove to 
every farmer that Ferris evergreens make fine wind- / 
f breaks. No disappointments, no waste of time and &# 
money, because Ferris evergreens are root pruned 
and transplanted, the kind that grow and thrive. 
Taken right from the nursery row and placed in 
your hands in from eighteen to thirty-six 
ae hours. Digging and packing done under my Md 
= .,, Personal supervision. That’s why I can guar- AW 
antee that trees will reach you in good growing condition and #f “S 
give satisfaction. Now just look at the low priees— [L- 


] () TRANSPLANTED 


ED << 
and they are not to be compared with ordinary trees you buy from tree ped- 


dlers at high feces: Mine have abundance of fibrous roots which is Nature’s 


guarantee of life to growing trees. Carefully dug, well packed. That’s why “ 
i stake my reputation on every tree shipped from my nurseries. : 
Write For My Free Catalog. Investigate my offer. Compare my trees with pe 
: any others’. Find aut how to make a success with Ferris Tua an 
vergreens, no matter how often you have failed with others. ig Ae ROM 
Also get my special proposition of 100 Windbreak Evergreens iP es” j 
for $1.60, not just ordinary seedlings. LAL tee 
\\ Te nh 
F \ i 
\ Nate 
Ferris’ direct-to-consumer plan and to get new EACH EN 
customers, they all go at 10c each. Money back if \ 


dlings. 
ERRIS APPLE TREE BARGAIN 
4 to 6 ft. Pedigreed Trees-Standard Varieties 
Cia pro pokiee oo reas elcees Ana” EARL FERRIS 
Sy Ye NURSERY CO. 
mos 205 Bridge St., Hampton, lowa \ \ 
\ \ 





Not scrubs or seconds, but Siret-ciams, podiareed 
trees, Northern —— choice of Wealthy, 
Jonathan, Wine Sap, Wolf River, Duchess, Yel- 
low Transparent and all other kinds. To introduce 


P eS er 2 N 


—__ . ——$>—_—" 
A PROTECTED HOME 








ORCHARD BRAND 


A spraying material recommended for every purpose is'| ike a ready- 
made suit of clothes—it fits ifit happens to. ‘Orchard Brand” spray- 
ing materials are not in this class—each one is made to control some spe- 
cific problem of insect life, or fungous disease. Every ‘Orchard Brand” 
mixture is made to fit a definite need of farmers, fruit growers or truckers. 

The “Orchard Brand” Research and Special Service Department will tell 
you j ust what spray materials will meet your requirements—it is under the 
direction of Prof. W. M. Scott, former pomologisi of U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


SPRAYING MATERIALS 


The Orchard Brand Special Service work covers investigation of injurious inseets and plant 
diseases, study of all phases of fruit and vegetable growing, and tests of spray materials, 

Prof. Scott and his assistants do a great deal more, however, in that they identify insects and 
diseases and give directions for remedial measures. They prescribe for thei ndividual needs 
of each buyer of Orchard Brand materials. You can have their help if you wish it. 

Send for full particulars, which will be supplied free—ask also for the details of our Farm 
Census plan, which fits their recommendations to your individual orchard conditions. 












THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


























PRONOUNCED by farmers who have grown it, by dealers who have handled 

it and by millers who have ground it, the finest Spring wheat ever produced. 

Marquis has won all the big prizes for the last three years. It excells all other 

Spring wheats in three important particulars:— 

1. Week totendaysearlier. 2. Yields from 3 to 10 bushels more per acre. 
3. 


2 Makes flour of much finer quality. 
ff Our seed is Canadian grown, 
4 very clean, pure and hardy. 
f The extra yield will pay the origi- 
nal cost of seed several times over. 
Full particulars about this splendid 
new wheat are found in our 1914 
Catalogue. PRICES 


All About Marquis Wheat In Our 
30th Annual Catalogue 


One of the finest seed books ever published. 
144 pages of valuable information and pho- 





tographic illustrations. Special features on 

Bu., $2.00; 2bu. “ $1.95: 10bu.@ $1.90, | Marquis Wheat, Alfalfa, Clover and other 
3 Free. F.O.B. Minneapolis Field Seeds. Mailed Free on Request. 
NORTHRUP, KING, & CO, Seedsmen, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











flere is a Collection that cannot be surpassed for a Home 
Orchard, fruit thruout the season, best keepers and of finest 
quality and flavor. 
SPECIAL) Three Wealthy, three N. W. Greening, two Hiber- 
nal, two Anisim, two Beach’s Crab. These twelve 
DOZEN OFFER { trees, 4 to 5 feet stock—strong. heal- $2 oo 
thy and well rooted, extra fine trees, not prepaid, for only...... » dias * 
Same collection—3 to 4 feet t rees for only $1.50, not prepaid. 
Save half by buying direct. — Write for our new illustrated Seed and Nursery Annual. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 593 Third Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 
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and circu Ww 


yellow. Prices lar t 
E. BART¢ 


SWEE 
it sent on request 


CLOVER Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


EARLY OHIO POTATOES FOR SEED 


$1.25 per bushel, sacked; 5 bushels or more, #1.10, 
secked. HURON GREENHOUSES, Huron, 8. D. 


SKED—Pure white and biennial 


to 
IN. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Get My Big 
1914 Book 












Here we outrank. Our 
seed Oats outyield any and 
every variety known tothetrade. 
One of ourspecialties. A dozen_splen- 
did full-blooded varieties. Catalog 
tells,so also about Wisconsin’s famous 
Barleys, Corns, Wheat and Potatoes, 


10 Big Sample 
Packages 10c 


For 10c we gladly mail one pack- 


age each new $1, Marquis 
heat, 20th Centu Alfalfa, 
Rejuvenated Bonanza Oats, Silver 


King Barley and other farm s' 
packages. America’s head- 
uarters for Alfalfa, Clovers, 
rasses, Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat, 
Potatoes, Seed Corn, Onions, To- 
matoes, Peas, Beans, etc. 


Salzer 


122 S. Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis. 




















Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer 


PRIZE COLLECTION %a¢i-®:7 

Varieties, 

worth Inc; Lettuce, lz kinds, worth 5c; 
omatoes, ll the finest, worth 2c: Turntp,7 
aplendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 be rieties, 
worth lic; 10 Spring Flowering Mulbsa, 
worth 2c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 

Write today; mention this papef,’ 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and recéi¥e 

e this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, beaatifal 
Seed and Plant Book. tells all about Buck- 
bee's “Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc, 





Genuine New 
MARQUIS 2:°¢27 239" 
our Canadian 

farms. Went 42 bu. per A. This wheat is the 

sensation of the Wheat World and because of 
heavy yield, hardness of the grain and early 
maturity. it will revolutionize wheat raising. No 
more disappointments, no more short crops 


our farm. Very instructive, fully illus- 
trated. Also a complete line of Nursery, 


ALLOWA Stock at low 


prices, 


Brothers-Bowman Co. 
Waterloo, lowa, Box 221 


Montana ALFAL FA 


is scarce this year. Those who want the 
true northern-grown strain should buy 
it quickly. Secure it from us and make 
sure of getting the right seed. 


Samples and Catalog FREE 


If you want farm and garden seeds of quality, 
write us. State what interests you, and quantities 
needed. We'll mail samples and prices. Write for 
instructive catalog TODAY. A post card brings it, 


CURRIE BROS. CO., 213 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























PURE SWEET $ 6: 


CLOVER 0}: 


est I ae 
The atest forage plant that grows. 
asa fertilizer Equal to Alfalfa for hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per a 


cre. Easy to get 
grows everywhere, on all kinds of soil. Don’t 


arted, 

a wring for our Big 76-page free catalog and circu- 
lar giving fu 

best tested guaranteed s 
& A. BERRY SEED CO., 


TIMOTHY SEE 


The choicest selections from Iowa fields, care- 
fully recleaned. Bought and sold under the mi- 
croscope. We protect you from weeds. Prices 
are low this year. Ask for samples and quota- 
tions. Large illustrated catalogue of Farm and 
Garden Seeds free upon request. Write today 
1OWA SEED CO. Dept p2 DES MOINES, 1A 


TREES & SEEDS THAT GRO 


Get my free illustrated 1914 Garden Book, fallofinforma- BLL 
tion you need in planning your Garden and Orchard B gail]: 
planting. Full assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Forest Tree Seedlings, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses. Afew prices: Apple 5c; 5 
Peach 7c: Plum {5c; Cherry 14c each, all grafted; Concord Grapes, 
$2 per 100; Catalpa Seedlings 18-24 in., $4 per 1000, Vegetable, 
Flower and Field Seeds, Grasses, Corn, Oats, etc. Write today. 
GERMAN NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE (Carl Sonderegger) 
21 GERMAN BLDG. BEATRICE, NEB. 











Superior to all 














Corn Grades to Take Effect 
July 1, 1914 


Acting under acts of congress June 
30, 1906, and March 4, 1913, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has fixed the fol- 
lowing definite grades of grain, to take 
effect July 1, 1914: 
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*Exclusive of heat damaged or mahog- 
any kernels. 

+May include heat damaged or mahog- 
any kernels not to exceed the percentage 
indicated. 





“Sample’’—See general rule No. 6 for 
sample grade. 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 5, 
inclusive, must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 98 per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be at 
least 95 per cent yellow. 

4. Mixed corn, all grades, shall include 
corn of various colors not coming within 
the limits for color as provided for under 
white or vellow corn. 

5. In addition to the various limits in- 
dicated, No. 6 corn may be musty, sour, 
and may also include corn of inferior 
quality, such as immature and badly 
blistered 

6. All corn that does not meet the re- 
quirements of either of the six numerical 
grades, by reason of an excessive per- 
centage of moisture, damaged kernels, 
foreign matter, or “cracked” corn, or 
corn that is hot, heat-damaged, fire- 
burnt, infested with live weevil, or other- 
wise of distinctly low quality, shall be 
classed as sample grade. 

7 In No. 6 and sample grade, reasons 


for so grading shall be stated on the in- 
spector’s certificate. 


&. Finely broken corn shall include all 
broken particles of corn that will pass 
through a perforated metal sieve with 
round holes nine sixty-fourths of an inch 
in diameter 

6 “Cracked” corn shall include all 
coarsely broken pieces of kernels’ that 
will pass through a perforated metal 
sieve with round holes one-quarter of an 
inch in diameter, except that the finely 
broken corn as provided for under rule 
No. 8 shall not be considered as ‘‘cracked” 
corn. 

10. It is understood that the damaged 
corn, the foreign material including 
pieces of cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains, etc., and the coarsely bro- 
ken or “cracked” corn, as provided for 
under the various grades, shall be such 
as occur naturally in corn when handled 


under good commercial conditions. 

11. Moisture percentages, as provided 
for in these grade specifications, shall 
conform to results obtained by the stan- 
dard method and tester as described in 
Circular No, 72, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 


culture. 

Alfalfa Seed at Cost.—Through efforts 
of the West Central Minnesota Develop- 
ment Association, farmers of fifteen coun- 
ties of that state will be enabled to buy 


alfalfa seed at cost prices. Several cars 
of choice northern grown alfalfa seed, 
reasonably free from weed seeds, and 


which was produced on non-irrigated soil, 
have been contracted for by the associa- 
tion. Farmers are being notified through 
their local newspapers. Farmers agree to 
purchase the seed at a cost not exceeding 
21 cents a pound, and to get it at their 


nearest railroad depot when it arrives. 
From 15 to 100 pounds will be allowed 
each farmer who desires it. as long as 


the supply holds out. This will be enough 
to plant from one to seven acres. Minne- 
sota farmers in that district who want 
the seed should write to Richard M. Poe, 
Kandiyohi county expert, Willmar, Minn., 
for contract blanks. 





Makes Specialty of Exhibits.—Nearly 
$2,000—$1,845, to be exact—is the sum won 
in premiums by Mr. Arnold Martin, a 
farmer of Pawnee county, Nebraska, this 
year. On his twenty-acre farm he makes 
a specialty of growing fancy produce, that, 
on account of its high superiority over 
any other grown in the county, was barred 
from competition with other products of 
the county at the local exhibit. He was 
paid $75 however, simply for making a 
disp'ay. Mr. Martin has made a specialty 
of this business since 1908, when he be- 
gan to study intensive methods. At the 
Dry Farming Congress this year, his pre- 
miums amounted to $1,245, and at the Lin- 
coln State Fair to $525. Every nook and 
corner of the farm is cultivated, even the 
fence corners, in which he grows fancy 
grasses of various kinds. Besides his cash 
awards, he has captured many trophies 
and gold and silver medals, 








CORN,SMALL GRAIN 
AND GRASS SEEDS 





TWO JOBS IN 
ONE MACHINE 


graders. 


It’s really two machines in one. 
kind of grain and grass seeds, Save 
work, and get better results 


_ This is one of the patented features. 
er is a real engineering triumph. Opera 
or power. 
blast and screen. 


he hastriedthem. The 
nothing beats the One 











The One Minute does more than ordinary 


can grade your corn---then gradeand clean any 
time, 


The ONE MINUTE 


Separates Oats From wheat 


This ed 
ted by nd 
It has the_ proper balance of speed, air - 

‘ It does all of the things that all other mills 
claim, no matter what section of the country they are in. 
Read what Carl Holden, of Keokuk County, Iowa, says; “I can’ 
enough of my machine, becauseit is as nearly Terfect as it can be. > 
think there was such a vast difference in two machines built for the same purpose until 
all claim to do about the same line of work perfectly, but 
) nute in my own estimation. 
I sold my old machine for a song and will gladly recom- 
mend the One Minute to all my neighbors.”’ 


ASK FOR THE 
ONE MINUTE CATALOG 


and learn how this big capacity grader can save you 
work and make profits. Address a postal or letter today 


ONE MINUTE MFG. COMPANY, 
NEWTON, IOWA, U. S. A. 


Yor 


One would never 








Special Offer 
On New Low Down 


MANURE SPREADER 





Has many labor-sav- 
ing features. Write AT 
ONCE for special terms 
and price. 





























Burpee, Philadelphia, #:7¢3°:"5 





dress plainly on the other 


side we shall be pleased to send THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG,—a bright new 


book of 182 pages, which should be read by 
all who would have the best garden possible 


and who are willir 
to pay a fair price ies Seeds of the 


Burpee-Quality 





FUNKS Seed 
he Succeeds 


Because it is mated and bred, like pure 
bred stock, to give high yields—on an av- 
erage (1,600 Cases) 

15 BUSHELS MORE OF CORN; 
6 bushels more of oats, 12 bushels more of 
wheat to the acre than low-priced commer. 
cial or homegrown seed. 


/™ FUNK’S TESTS 96 to 100 per cent. 

} Funks are recognized leaders in scientific cora 

we breeding. 25.000 acres. Headquarters also for oats, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover—all farm seeds. Send for 
Funk’s corn book. Complete illustrated descrip- 
tion of how seed is selected, bred, picked, dried 


sorted, tested, stored and shipped. Explains why 
it is worth more than what we ask for it; how 
little more per acre it costs to piant the very 
best obtainable. Free. Address 
FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 
1508 W. Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. 


Seed Corn 
that tests 95 to 100% 


“, AINSWORTH & 














Bold under absolute germination guarantee. Test 
the corn yourself twelve days. If not up to germi- 
seen Stores aed we refund purchase price. 
at our ex we Te . 
Every bushel of Aineworth corn la, 4Hed ia the 
and hand sorted three times. All crate corn 
Ered on racks. We own our own a 
acree—grow our own seed—do not ship an ear 0! 
“crib corn.’’ We have both 1913 and Ro12 crop. 
The largest Seed Corn Gyiss building in 
world. Get our 32-page 1914 Corn FREE. 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Box B, Mason Crrv, fu. 
























5 PACKETS 


Lowen seen FREE 10 YOU 


One packet each of These five packets of 
CARNATIONS, ASTERS, flower seeds will pro- 
POPPY, PANSY, duce the choicest of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 
There are enough to keep you supplied with flowers 








Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow. 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Jobnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate oursclves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, ete. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


Kherson Oat 


50 cents per bushel. 
Oderbrucker Barley, the heavy yielding, high 
protein barley, free from all noxious weeds, 0c per bu. 

ueen of the Valley Seed Potatoes, a heavy 
yielding, long white potato, $1.00 per bu. 

New sacks 25c each extra. Grain cleaned ready 
for seeding. 

. P. HANSEN, 


Good Fire Dried Seed Corn 


Four varieties—Silver Mine, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Yellow Rose and Brown’s Choice. 
For particulars write 
EMORY BROWN, 


FARM SEEDS 


Increase your yields by using good seeds. 
Ida co. Yellow Dent, White King seed corn: White 
Bonanza, National, Emperor William oats; (Oder 
brucker barley, none better. Catalogue and samples 
free. ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Iowa. 


Alfalfa, Sweet Clover. Seed 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY Grains, Rape, Vetch, Cane 
$9 Bu. $2.10 Bu. Millets, etc. 
SEED CORN-—Silver King. Early Yellow, t 
etc. Above prices for prompt orders and # 
market changes. Write for samples and prtee 
HOFLER SEED CO., Nera Springs, 1a 


Sweet Glover Seed 


Pure white bloom variety by the originator of the 
sweet clover business in the Oklahoma valley. 
Write for prices. 

Cc. N. BOWERS, 
Box 61, Garden City, Has. 


NEW EARLY MARKET SEED OATS 


cleaned and graded, 60 cents per bu.; sacks free. 
Oderbrucker barley, cleaned and graded, $1.00 
per bu.; sacks free. WM. Putzke, Humboldt, 8. D. 
















Grown from seed treat- 
edforsmut. Absolutely 
free from noxious weeds, 


St. Ansgar. Iowa 





Mitchellville, Lowa 

















a the on. Bs name on a : tings them Medi Red am th Cl 

ree, Postpaid,—also our new Colored Catalo edium Red an ammo O° 
fruita, flower, 5 

of — pave "Ty and field seeds all FRE ver and Timothy Seed 

8 MILLS SEED COMPANY New cro; purity guaranteed. Write for sample 

Box 300. Washington, lowa and price. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, Ill. 











100% EARTESTED 


Plant Cashman’s ear tested 


100 per cent Corn and in- 


crease your yields. Every ear tested, every ear 
guaranteed. High grade garden, grasses and 
farm seeds. Send for my free catalog; it is full 
of valuable information. Address 


CLINTON FALLS NURSERY AND SEED COMPANY 
Thos. E. Cashman, Pres., Owatonna, Minn. 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT For farmers’ price and 


MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 











CLOVERS “iotce quality. Direct from 
grower. Farmers’ prices. Ask 
forsamples. MICHELS, R. 6, Maione, Wis. 
—_—) 
ALFA LF GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
aoe Xe wn fo 
/ ca 
Prices lowe 1 
T 
Sweet Clover. All kinds seed. 76-paye catalog 
jay field seeds. Save money by writing a' -—-— 


seed. Write for samples « prices. 
¢ L 1 y E years. Buy. 
RRY SEED GO., Box 10{i CLARINDA, !0 








J. JACOBSON, Formoso, ‘Kans. 
Now ts the 
fore advance andgave money. Get our special low ‘prices 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Reclean 
‘ested Clover and Timothy Seed. Also Alfalfa, Alsiker 
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Get acquainted with Garto 
Pedigreed Field Seeds. treo 
all about our new breeds of 
oats, barley, corn, grasses, ete, 
They are breaking reeords in 
all parte of the country. Try 
our guaranteed 100% pure 


Corn Belt.Oats 


Gartons No. 5 is the earliest of 
all large-berried oats. A record 
breakerin yield per acre and 
weight per bushel. Strong 


L 
Rust resisting. $7 t 
Send oe tor half- -pound sample nit & 
and refund coupon. 














Griswold’s “ BEAUTY” 
Fall Bearing Strawberry 
Griswold’s “FIND” 
Everbearing Raspberry. 
Both are vigorous grow- 
ers; yieldearly; excellent 
in flavor—good keepers 
picked. Write forcatalog 

nd details of great offer. 
Griswold Seed 
159 So. 10th St. 
Lincola Nebraska 




















& Do You Have to 
be Shown? 


I’m told that I have the best 
quality of seed, give the largest 
packages and have most com- 

mon-sense Seed Book inthe bunch. 
And I’m willing to admit it. 
Do you have to be shown? 
















I’ltsend youthe — — and a big pack- 
age of gard. focoed an? you can [tse for 
yourself. CHARGE FOR 
and you *. as even send the nn non un- 
less you wish. 

I also have guaranteed Clover and_Al- 
falfa, and_all kinds of farm seed at 
Farmer’s Prices. Shall I send you free 
samples of these also? 
HENRY FIELD, Pres. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Box 10, Shenandoah, lowa 


[IONS Corn GROWS 


Write today for our beau- 
tiful 32 page corn book. We 
are the largest seed corn firm in 
theworld. All standardvarieties. 
Grow our own seed. Adi corn shipped on 


TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Each ear examined before crating or shell- 
ing. All shelled seed hand butted and tipped 
before shelling and grading for edge drop 
planter. Both 1912 and 1913 seed. Ger- 
mination practically pertect. 
WRITE TODA as demand is enormous. 
If youarein north zone, 
write our Geneseo House. If in the central 
or south zone, write our Mason City House, 
and write today. 


The 6. D. Sutton Co., Dept. J Mason City, 

















I.—Geneseo, lll. 














2000 SEEDS 








BEST IN THE WORLD 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
* fill. Buy and test. Return if 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege= 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
AY, Rockford, Illinois 





feed. @ Hill's oo are hardy, nursery- 


grown—low Get Hill's free illustrated 


experie. World's largest growers. Write. 
Dn. HILL NURSERY (0., Ine, Evergreen 
214 Cedar St., Dundee, Ils. Specialists. 


EVERGREEN WINDBREAKS 


will make your barns warm, pro- 
tect your crops and increase your 
profits. Illustrated booklet on 
evergreen culture, insuring suc- 
cess, free on request with each 
order. A full line of nursery 
stock. Catalog free. Our 50th 
year. 

Evergreen Nursery Co, 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 








Medium Red, Mammoth and Al- 
sike. Also northern grown Al- 
falfa seed. Very low prices. LL. 
Cc. BROWN, LaGrange, Ill. 








not O. K.—money refunded, | 











Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, February 2, 1914.—Spring-like 
weather knocked the props from under 
the market for butter and eggs during 
the past week, and prices sustained the 
sharpest breaks seen in many weeks. A 
subsequent cold snap sent egg prices up 
again, the best lots wholesaling for 3 
cents a dozen, but butter suffered a fur- 
ther decline, creamery butter going at 22 
to 27 cents per pound, and dairy butter 
at 24 to 26 cents, with packing stock at 
18 cents. Cold storage eggs are quoted 
at 25% cents. Potatoes sold at 67 to 68 
cents per bushel on track. Timothy seed 
sold for $3.75 to $5.25 per 100 pounds; clo- 
ver seed for $9 to $14 per 100 pounds, and 
flaxseed for $1.45%4 to $1.4914 per bushel. 
Ruling prices fo rwheat for future detiv- 
eries are not much different from those 
of a year ago. Our hard winter wheat is 
much in demand for blending with for- 
eign grown wheats. Receipts of wheat 
in our primary markets ran about 50,- 
000,000 bushels behind the corresponding 
period a year ago. Corn has been selling 
for delivery in future months from 13 to 


15 cents higher than a year ago, while 
oats have sold about 6 cents higher. Chi- 


cago elevator proprietors have been dry- 
ing out and biending damp corn in order 
to raise it to contract grade. The ad- 
vance in the freight rate for shipping 
corn from southern Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and western Iowa to Kansas and 
the southwestern states is pretty sure to 
divert corn to the Chicago market. Ca- 
nadian advices say that most of Can- 
ada’s exportable oat surplus is now out 
of the way, and Argentina’s exportable 
oat surplus is estimated as not to exceed 
30,000,000 bushels. 

Cattle prices are about the highest ever 
known at this season of the year, steers 
having been bringing from $6.60 to $9.50 
per 100 pounds recently. Demand is 
strong for fat butcher stock. Stockers 
and feeders have been bringing the high- 
est figures ever known. Choice selected 
Hereford yearling and two-year-old feed- 
er steers have brought $8.25 per 100 
pounds, while other sales were recorded 
of the leading beef breeds of feeders at 
$8 to $8.10. There is a large demand for 
high-class breeding bulls and cows. The 
cattle industry is on a very firm founda- 
tion. The bulk of the beef steers re- 
ceived last week found buyers at $7.9) 
to $9.10, the best class of heavy steers 
bringing $9 to $9.50 and the poorer class 
of light-weight, warmed-up steers $6.60 
to $7.69. <A fair to medium class of cattle 
brought $7.65 to $8.45, and good fat cattle 
sold at $8.50 and upward. Good to prime 
yearlings had an outlet at $8.40 to $9.25, 
and butchering cows and heifers were 
fairly active at $4.80 to $8.50, with a few 
head of fancy heifers taken at $8.60 to $9. 
Cutters sold at $4.29 to $4.75, and canners 
at $3.45 to $4.15. Bulis had a fair sale 
at $5 to $7.75, and calves were lower, with 
sales at $4.50 to $11 per 100 pounds, and 


few going above $19.50. Stockers went 
at $5.50 to $7.65 for inferior to prime 
grades, and most of the weighty feeders 


at $7 to $8.19, while stock and feeding 
cows and heifers had a fair sale at $4.85 
to $6.85. Milk cows were in poor request 
at $50 to $75 per head, and common cows 
sold $10 lower than at the high time of 
the season. 


Hogs have been bringing record high 
January prices, and those offered have 
increased in their average weight from 


209 to 219 pounds. Prime heavy hogs con- 
tinue to sell at the highest prices. Pro- 
visons are bringing much higher prices 
than a year ago. [Eastern shippers con- 
tinue good purchasers of the choicer lots 
of hogs. Late sales of hogs were made 
at $8.15 to $8.50, pigs going at $6.90 to 
$8.10, and stags at $8.60 to $9. 

Feeding lambs are in strong demand 


all the time, at very high prices for the 
better class, with comparatively mcder- 
ate offerings. These lambs have been 


selling at $5.75 to $8.39. Killing lambs 
have sold off to $6.25 to $8 on larger of- 
ferings than the demand called for. Year- 
lings sold at $6 to $7.10, wethers at $5.35 
to. $6,.ewes at $3.50 to $5.60, and bucks 
at $3.50 to $4.25. 

Horses were in improved general de- 
mand during the early days of last week, 
prices being well maintained for all de- 
sirable animals, but by Wednesday trade 
became slower and continued so for the 
remaining Gays. The inferior kinds were 
hard to dispose of around $75 to $100, nor 
was there any considerable outlet for 
the choicer class of heavy drafters around 
$275 to $350 per head. More sales of 
herses took place at $140 to $269 than at 
any other prices, with farm geldings tak- 
en usually at $140 to $200, and farm 
mares at $160 to $225. Drivers were quot- 
ed at $75 to $150 usually. Ww. 





National Corn Exposition.—The sixth 
annual National Corn Show will be held 
this year at Dallas, Texas, from February 
19th to 24th. This is the first time the 
south has had the show, and it is thought 
much good will be accomplished there. 
Instead of holding the show at the same 
place year after year, it was decided to 
hold it in different sections of the coun- 
trv. One has been held at Chicago; two 
at Omaha, Neb.; one at Columbus, Ohio, 
and one at Columbia, S. C. Each year 
the exposition has grown in power and 


value until it includes not only exhibits 
of corn and its products, but of all grains, 
farm machinery, and different features 
of rural life. Several national farm as- 
sociations will hold their annual meet- 
ings in connection with the corn show. 





One Thousand Dollars for Boys.—The 
extension department of the Nebraska 
Agricultural College, Lincoln, Neb., an- 
nounces prizes to the value of $1,000 for 
boys who grow corn in 1914. This work 
is in charge of Miss Peterson, and full 
information concerning the rules of the 
contest may be obtained by addressing 
her, in care of University Farm, Lincoln, 
Neb. 





Village Improvement.—We have re- 
ceived a new book from the Sturgis & 
Walton Company, which bears the above 
title. It is a 350-page volume, devoted 
mainly to the social and civic better- 
ment of the country town, but contains 
considerable information for the benefit 
of those interested in the development of 
better conditions in country: communi- 
ties. The book may be ordered through 
this paper, and the price is $1 net. 


Recent Public Sales 


SCHMIDT’S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. Jurgen Schmidt, of Everly, Iowa, 
received the good average of $62.36 on 
the thirty-eight Duroc Jersey sows and 
gilts which he sold at his second annual 
sale, January Oth. Mr. Schmidt’s hogs 
were well grown and well conditioned, 
and the sale moved lively from the start. 
Twice the $100 mark was reached, once 
on No. 1 of the catalog, : — was taken 
by R. C. Veenker at $112.5 50, and on No. 7, 
which went to T. E. iy, ’ of Minnesota, 
at $127.50. Mr. Sehmidt received strong 
support from both breeders and farmers. 
The sale was conducted by Auctioneers 
H. S. Duncan and Jno. R. Thompson. The 
list follows of those selling for $50 and 
over: No. 1, R. C. Veenker, George, Ia., 
Everly, lowa . $75: 
ie 





$112.50; 2, Geo. Moller, 


3, A. L. Neville, Aure lia, lowa, $70; "4, 

J. Luymus, Boynton, Iowa, $72.50; 6, 
Henry Schmidt, Everley, lowa, $60; 7, 
T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn., $127:50; 8, 
Cc. D. Fausech, Buffalo Center, Iowa, $70; 
9, J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa, $60; 10, , 


A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, $110; 11, 12, 
Henry Schmidt, $75, $50; 13, John We- 
ber, Everley, lowa, $72. 50; 14, T. EB... Bly, 
$67.50; 15, H. J. Luymus, $67. 50; 16, 
Johnson, Dickens, lowa, $57.50; 17, W. J. 
Leech, Luverne, lowa, $77.50; 18, M. 
Vogt, Worthington, Minn., $62.50; 19, R. 
C. Veenker, $70; 20, Rhoedy Bros., El- 


more, Minn., $67.50* 23, H. N. Johnson, 
Terril, Iowa, $52.50; 25, Ralph Bartles, 
Sioux Center, lowa, $6 27, H. E. Weg- 
ter, Sheldon, lowa, 50; 28, 





f y. 3 
Bleeker, Fostoria, lowa, 30, Geo. 








Moller, Everly, lowa, $50; 31, Geo. Mol- 
ler, $55; 32, Geo. Hirt, Hartley, lowa, 
$50; 3 L. E. Leech, $50; 37, H Zart, 
Ieverly, lowa, $50; 38, Ed Dodge, Edger- 


ton, Minn., $60; 40, H. J. 


BOBST’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


The first public sale of Chester Whites 
to be held by Mr. Geo. Bobst, of Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, was a complete success, the 
forty-two head making an average of 
$58.85. A large number of breeders were 
present, and besides Mr. Bobst’s neigh- 
bors furnished keen competition on the 
best of the offering, which is rather un- 
usual. Mr. Bobst sold a very high class 
lot of mature sews and fall gilts, and the 
manner in which they were appreciated 
will enccurage him in striving for fur- 
ther achievement. Auctioneer C. C. Ev- 
ans conducted the selling. The list fol- 
lows except for six open gilts, and they 


Leymus, $50. 


are figured in the average: No. 3, John 
W. Schuitz, Chapin, lowa, $77; 22, Peter 
fauchard, EKik Point, S. D., $83; 21, N. E 
Fijild, Fertile, lowa, *81; 23, A. L. Grey, 


Mt. Hope, Wis., $77; 20, Raymond Brown, 
Dunlap, Iowa, $88; 12, W. C. Smith, Mel- 
bourne, Towa, $51; 4, R. Downing, Du- 
mont leva, $69; 16, O. Swanson, Kiemme, 
Iowa, $61; 17, 2 Tracy & Sons, 
Greene, lowa, $ 25, John Bitel, 
Hampton, lowa, Geo. M. Reetor, 
She‘reld, Iowa, $7 . C. Smith, Mel- 
bourne, Lowa, $52; 2, A. C. Messerschmidt, 
Sheffield, Iowa, $89; 15, J. B. Tracy & 
Sons, $68; 1%, H. C. Mehring, Manson, 
fowa, $68; 13, N. E. Fjild, $59; 6, Geo. M. 

















Rectcr, $ 27, O. Swanson, Klemme, 
Iowa, $59; A. A. Granden, Shell Rock, 
lowa, $70; 9, W. J. Bourn, Lone Rock, 
lowa, $79; 7, Jno. W. Schultz, $105; 11, 
8, Geo. M. Rector, $63, $50; 32, Jno. Eitel, 


41, 42, Geo. M. 
Kitel, $47; 43, 


$63; 5, R. Downing, $61; 
Rectcr, $50, $50; 40, Jno. 


A. M. De Armound, Sia Iowa, $47; 
40, Jno. Eitel, $5 c W. Stauffer, 
Hampton, lowa, a8, 35, J. B. Tracy 





Sons, $52, oo 29, ‘Joe McLaughlin, 
Sheffield, lowa, $50. Forty-two head sold 
for $2, 172; average, $58.85. 


HENRY BROS. £0, POLAND CHINA 


3ros. Co. sale of Poland 


The Henry 
lowa, January 22d, 


Chinas, at Sheldon, 
resulted in the very satisfactory aver- 
age of $58 on the fifty head catalogued. 
The first prize gilt at Sioux City last fall 


topped the offering, gong to E. S. Bar- 
ker, of Doon, lowa, at $110. The fact 
that nothing so'd below $41 shows a 


hea'thy range of values. Mr. J. J. Kra- 
mer’s consignment was in keeping with 
that of Messrs. Henry. It was a credit- 
able lot of immuned brood sows and gilts 
and ean not fail to do good in the new 
purchasers’ hands. The sale was con- 
ducted by Auctio ynneer J. A. Benson. 


PURE KHERSON SEED OATS 


Grown from seed treated forsmut. Weighs 4 to 
86 Ibs. per bushel. Recleaned and in good burlap 
sacks. 65 cents per bushel, f. 0. b. 

FRANK FOX, Dallas Center, Iowa 








ANSAS GOLD MINE alfalfa seea—! 





grow this seed. Price and sample om request, 
' EF. D. DeSHON, Logan, Kansas. 
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BUISTS SEEDS 


“She Best hy Every Test’ 
Our 86th Year 


BUISTS GARDEN GUIDE 
FOR 1914 


Is now ready for mailing 










More than a catalog 


Tells you WHAT to plant 
, WHEN to plant HOW to plant ‘ 







The Book you can depend on 





Write for a copy to-day—it is FREE and 


contains special inducements for you 






ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


C. $. HARRISON'S 


PEONIES 
PHLOX 
IRIS 
DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLAS 
CANNAS 
and HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS 


are grown in the west. They have stood 
the trying climatic test and have proved 
d able. They give results—that’s 
what you are looking for. 

Send for our Special Spring Price Lisi, 
containing some of our choicest plants at 
bargain prices. We will also mail our 
general catalogue of Fruits, Flowering 
Shrubbery, Trees and Evergreens. 


C. S. HARRISON'S SELECT NURSERY CO., 
York, Nebraska 

















40 ACRES @13%5« 
perb, Pro- 
¢ gressive, Americus and other best 
' everbearers. Get acquainted 
wy offer for testing. Send us lc 
for mailing expense, and #6 
¥ will send you 6 high qualit 
everbearing plants (worth $1) 
and guarantee them to fruit all 
summer and fall, or money 
refunded. Ontalogne with his- 
tory FREE if you write today. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO. 
Box 124 GSAGE, IOWA 


FARM SEED 


Choicest varieties of Seed Oats, om ene 
Rye, Speltz. Barley, Cane, Seed Co rn, Dwarf 
Essex Rape, Clover Seed, Potatoes and all kinds 
of field, grass gard n seeds. Large illus- 
trated catalog, of great value to farmers, free. 
IOWA SEED CO. Dept.p2 Des Moines, lowa 


SUGAR BEET 


SEED 


Genuine Klein Wanzleben sugar beet seed in lots of 
lu lbs. or more 10 cts. per pound. Write the 


IOWA SUGAR CO., Waverly, ia. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent 


and other leading varieties of seed corn. Guaran- 
teed to test 98%. Ear orsheiled. Whip-poor- 
will, Little Era, ete. Cow Peas, pure seed. 
good quality. I advise buying soon, as the price will 
advance, I think, as the demand increases. Medi- 
um Red clover seed, good quality, guaran- 
teed to comply with any seed law or money re- 
funded. Desirable seed eats and barley. All 
seeds guaranteed. Sold on ten days’ ap- 
proval. References and price on request. 


CHESTER A. DENNIS, Littleton, dHinois 


TIMOTHY$2=- 


ONEY---Buy D 
ag soph mee Iowa Grown conee Hh —_ ‘some aaaee 
poe Guaranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. Write 
Lajos ¢ catalog and Free Samples. Low prices 
oo Clover a and all grass seeds. Write before advance. 
'Y SEED CO., Box 301 CLARINDA, 1OW: 

















SEEDS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Medium Red Clover, Big English Clover, Alsike 
Clover and Timothy Seed. Boone County White and 
Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn. Send for samples and 
delivered prices. Timothy and alsike mixed, 
$4.50. J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Lil 


CLOVER SEED 
Southern Wisconsin grown. Weare no seed house 
but this vicinity grew an excellent clover seed crop 
last year which we are offering at a reasonable price. 
All recleaned. Write for sample and price. 
BURLINGTON SEED €O., Burlington, Wis. 


C 0 WwW © £ A S Write for SAMPLES 
and Prices, A‘ , Address 
JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, fll. 


EXTRA SELECT KHERSON SEED OATS. 


Recleaned, ripens with Champion oats. Outylelds 
all others. Price 5 cts. per bushel. Bags free. 
Edd. H. ATEN, Humerton, Wayne Co., lowa 
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above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow at 
the hinge end). 


220 (36) 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


Feb. 6, 1914, 








Get It From: 


Made from thorough- 

ly. Galvanized Open 

Hearth stee] wire. Our 

free Catalog shows100 

styles and heichts of 

hog, farm and poultry 
i fence at from 


133 Cents a Rod Up 


If not satisfied re- 


Sold on 30 days free trial. 

turn ‘t at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
ARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Bog 296 Muncie, Indiana. 











If You Want a Squar 
Deal Write Us 


We want you to know about 
Square Deal Fence; why it’s 
better, why it will last 



























yY. ourSquare 
7 Deal Catalog 
which tells how 














Y fence that will last. 
V7 will also send you FREE 
Ropp’s New Calculator whic h 
gives the answer to any farm- 
Z/ ing problem that takes hours to 
figure out on paper. Both books 
FREE if you write at once. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
1229Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 


Stronger Than Thre 


















WOVEN 
WIRE 
GATES 









Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
it. The whole gate raises to 





swing | 


Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
trial. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St, lowa Falls, lowa 





STEE L Posts 


le xible —— 


2 O 


es 









are the backbone of 
good pore J 
ood farming. § 
ise farm's value 
and improve appear- 
ance. Permanent—won’t 











concrete or special tools required. Resist 

wildest stampede: are fire, frost and lig! nee 
ning proof. Reduce stock insurance. Oniinacy staple 
fastens any kind of fencing. Burning fence lines will 
be compulsory in few years. = it now with our heavy 
corner, gate and end posts—ai —can’t pull up. 


Write for Post Facts 


and on yard and field posts. State your needs and ask 
for Introducts propositi on L. We bave "12, 000 dealers. 
Ask name of dealer seer you. 


Carbo Stect Post Co., 999 Rand-Meltally Bidg.,. Chicage, iis. 













Vig < Sergain Prices —Direct From Factory "MAY 
































WE PAY THE 
be FREIGHT SSS 
nee Brown} 
/ Fence 


Mf Strongest, most durable made. Basic 
“4 open hearth wire. Double galranized, 


Compare our qualityand prices withothers. 


150 Styles —13 Cents Per Rod Up 
We freight anywhere Write now 
for hoe fence boo! and sample to test. ° 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio U { 


TIS ROD 


. ae Be your own dealer. Buy di- 
pot ¢ from the mill. Get our40 
page money-saving fenceand 

jie entecatatog re free. 164 styles 

to select fro Factories 
and warehouses « at msg 


ah Brazil, ~ 
Tancisco. Nwrrite A 





ae Fl. Worth, Texas and San Franci 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
319 King St., Ottawa, Kans., or 319 Church St., Brazil, Ind. 


FARM FENCE #2783 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4¢, 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catal 
contains fence information you should have. - 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 32 Winchester, Ind. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Which Tells of a Great Public Meeting in Sevenoaks, the Burning in 
Effigy of Mr. Belcher, and That Gentleman's Interview 
With a Reporter. 


Mr. Zalfour, in his yearly journeys 


through Sevenoaks, had made several ac- 


citizens, and had 


of ability 


quaintances among the 
as a man and 
New 


they 


impressed them 


integrity; and, as he was the only 


York 
very 
tion and advice. 


lawyer of their acquaintance, 


naturally turned to him for informa- 
Without consulting each 
other of what 


informing each 


at least half a dozen wrote 


other, or 
had done, 
moment Mr. 


they 


to him the 3elcher was out 


of the village, seeking information con- 
verning the Continental Petroleum Com- 
pany. They told him frankly about the 


enormous investments that they and their 
neighbers had made, and of fears con- 
cerning -he results. With a friendly feel- 
ing toward the people, he undertook, as 
far as possible, to get at the bottom of the 
matter, and sent a man to look up the 
property, and to find the men who nom- 
inally composed the company. 

After a month had passed away, and no 
dividend was announced, the people began 
to talk more freely among themselves. 
They had hoped against hope, and fought 
their suspicions until they were tired, and 
then they sought in sympathy to assuage 
the pangs of their losses and disappoint- 
ments. 

It was not until the end of two months 
after Mr. Belcher’s departure that a letter 
was received at Sevenoaks from Mr. Bal- 
four, giving a history of the company, 
which confirmed their worst fears. This 
history is already in the possession of the 
reader, but to that which has been de- 
tailed was added the information that, 
practically, the operations of the company 
had been discontinued, and the men who 
formed it were scattered. Nothing had 
ever been earned, and the dividends that 
had been disbursed were taken out of the 
pockets of the principals, from moneys 
which they had received for stock. Mr. 
Belcher had absorbed half that had been 
receiwed, at no cost to himself whatever, 
and had added the grand total to his al- 
ready bulky fortune. It was undoubtedly 
a gross swindle, and was, from the first, 
intended to be such; but it was under the 
forms of law, and it was doubtful whether 
a penny could ever be recovered. 

Then, of course, the citizens held a pub- 
lic meeting—the great panacea for all the 
ills of village life in America. Nothing but 
a set of more or less impassioned speeches 
and a string of resolutions could express 


the indignation of Sevenoaks. <A _ notice 
was posted for several days, inviting all 
the resident stockholders in the Conti- 


nental to meet in council, to see what was 
to be done for the security of their in- 
terests, 

The little town hall was full, and. scat- 
tered among the boisterous throng of men 
were the pitiful faces and figures of poor 
women who had committed their little all 


to the grasp of the great scoundrel who 
had so recently despoiled and deserted 
them. 


The Rev. Mr. Snow was there, as be- 
came the pastor of a flock in which the 
wolf had made its ravages, and the meet- 
ing was opened with prayer, according to 
the usual custom. Considering the meod 
and temper of the people, a prayer for the 
spirit of forgiveness and fortitude would 
not have been out of place, but it is to be 
feared that it was wholly a matter of 
form. It is noticeable that at political 
conventions, on the eve of conflicts in 
which personal ambition and party chi- 
canery play prominent parts; on the inau- 
guration of great business enterprises in 
which local interests meet in the deter- 
mined strifes of selfishness, and at a thou- 
sand gatherings whose objects leave God 
forgotten and right and justice out of con- 
sideration, the blessing of the Almighty 
is invoked, while men who are about to 
rend each others’ reputations, and strive, 
without conscience, for perscnal and party 
masteries, bow reverent heads and mumble 
impatient ‘“‘Amens.”’ 

But the people of Sevenoaks wanted 
their money back, and that, certainly, was 
worth praying for. They wanted, also, 
to find some way to wreak their indigna- 
tion upon Robert Belcher: and the very 
men who bowed in prayer after reaching 
the hall walked under an effigy of that 
person on their way thither, hung by the 
neck and dangling from a tree, and had 
rare laughter and gratification in a re- 
pulsive vision. They were angry, they 
were indignant, they were exasperted, 
and the more so because they were more 
than half convinced of their impotence, 
while wholly conscious that they had been 
decoyed to their destruction, befooled and 








overreached by one who knew hew to ap- 
peal to a greed which his own ill-won suc- 
cesses and prosperities had engendered in 
them. 

After the prayer, the discussion began. 
Men rose, trying their best to achieve self- 
control, and to speak judiciously and ju- 
dicially, but they were hurled, one after 
another, into the vortex of indignation, 
and cheer upon cheer shook the hall as 
they gave vent to the real feeling that was 
uppermost in their hearts. 


After the feeling of the meeting had 
somewhat expended itself, Mr. Snow rose 
to speak. In the absence of the great 


shadow under which he had walked during 
all his pastorate, and under the blighting 
influence of which his manhood had 
shriveled, he was once more independent. 
The sorrows and misfortunes of his people 
had greatly moved him. A sense of his 
long humiliation shamed him. He was 
poor, but he was once more his own; and 
he owed a duty to the mad multitude 
around him which he was bound to dis- 
charge. “My friends,” said he, “I am 
with you, for better or for worse. You 
kindly permit me to share in your pros- 
perity, and now, in the day of your trial 
and adversity, I will stand by you. There 
has gone out from among us an incarnate 
evil influence, a fact which calls for our 
profound gratitude. I confess with shame 
that I have not only felt it, but have 
shaped myself, though unconsciously, to 
it. It has vitiated our charities, corrupted 
our morals, and invaded even the house of 
God. We have worshiped the golden calf. 
We have bowed down to Moloch. We 
have consented to live under a will that 
was base and cruel, in all its motives and 


ends. We have been so dazzled by a great 
worldly success that we have ceased to 
inquire into its sources. We have done 


who neither feared 
We have become 


obeisance to one 
God nor regarded man. 
so pervaded with his spirit, so demoral- 
ized by his foul example, that when he 
held out even a false opportunity to real- 
ize something of his success, we made no 
inquisition of facts or processes, and were 
willing to share with him in gains that his 
whole history would have taught us were 
more likely to be unfairly than fairly won. 
I mourn for your losses, for you can poor- 
ly afford to suffer them; but to have that 
man forever removed from us; to be re- 
leased from his debasing influence: to be 
untrammeled in our action and in the de- 
velopment of our resources: to be free 
men and free women, and to become con- 
tent with our lot and with such gains as 
we may win in a legitimate way, is worth 
all that it has cost us. We needed a se- 
vere lesson, and we have had it. It falls 
heavily upon some who are innocent. Let 
us, in kindness to these, find a balm for 
our own trials. And, now, let us not de- 
grade ourselves by hot words and impo- 


daily 


tent resentments. They can do no good. 
Let us be men—Christian men, with de- 
testation of the rascality from which we 
suffer, but with pity for the guilty man, 
who, sooner or later, will certainly meet 
the punishment he _ so _ richly deserves. 
‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay,’ saith 


the Lord.” 

The people of Sevenoaks had never be- 
fore heard Mr. Snow make such a speech 
as this. It was a manly confession, and 
amanly admonition. His attenuated form 
was straight, and almost majestic, his pale 
face was flushed, his tones were deep and 
strong, and they saw that one man, at 
least, breathed more freely, now that the 
evil genius of the place was gone. It was 
a healthful speech. It was an appeal to 
their own conscious history, and to such 
remains of manhood as they possessed, 
and they were strengthened by it. 

A series of the most objurgatory reso- 
lutions had been prepared for the occasion 
—yet the writer saw that it would be bet- 
ter to keep them in his pocket. The 
meeting was at a stand when little Doctor 
Radcliffe, who was sore to his heart’s core 
with his petty loss, jumped up and de- 
clared that he had a serios of resolutions 
to offer. There was a world of uncon- 
scious humor in his freak,—unconscious, 
because his resolutions were intended to 
express his spite, not only against Mr. 
Belcher, but against the villagers, includ- 
ing Mr. Snow. He began by reading in 
his piping voice the first resolution passed 
at the previous meeting, which so pleas- 
antly dismissed the proprietor to the com- 
mercial metropolis of the country. The 
reading of this resolution was so sweet a 
sarcasm on the proceedings of that occa- 
sion, that it was received with peals of 
laughter and deafening cheers, and as he 
went bitterly on, from resolution to reso- 
lution, raising his voice to overtop the 
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the scene became too ludicrous for 


si n. The resolutions, which never 
nad sincerity in them, were such a 
con ition of all that Mr. Snow had said 
—and such a comment on their own du- 
plicit: and moral debasement—that there 
was nothing left for them but to break up 
and & heme. 

The laugh did them good, and comple- 
mented the ¢ rrective which had been ad- 
ministered to them by the minister. Some 
of them still retained their anger, as a 
mati of course, and when they emerged 
upon the street, and found Mr. Belcher’s 
effis tanding upon the ground, surround- 
ed fagots ready to be lighted, they 
vell “Light him up, beys!”? and stccd 
to witness the sham auto-da-fe with a 
crowd of village urchins dancing around it. 

Of course, Mr. Belcher had calculated 
upon indignation and anger, and rejoiced 
jn their impotence. He knew that these 
who had lost so much would not care to 
risk more in a suit at law, and tha‘ h's 
property at Sevenoaks was so ident: ed 
with the life of the town—that so many 


were dependent upon its preservaticn for 
their daily bread—that they would not be 
foolhardy enough to burn it. 

Forty-eight hours after the public meet- 
ing, Mr. Belcher, sitting comfortabiy in 
his city home. received from the pestman 
a large handful of letters. He looked them 
over, and as they were all blazoned with 
the Sevenoaks postmark, he that 
bore the handwriting of his agent, 
and read it . The agent had not dared to 
attend the meeting, but he had had his 
spies there, who reported to him fully the 
authorship and drift of all the speeches in 
the hall, and the unseemly proceedings cf 
the street. Mr. Belcher did not laugh, fer 
his vanity was wounded. The thought that 
a town in which he had ruled so long had 
dared to burn his effigy in the open street 
humiliation; particularly so as he 





selected 


which 





was a 
did not see how he could revenge himscif 
upon the perpetrators of it without ccm- 


sing his own interests. He blurted 








pret 
out his favorite expletive, lighted a new 
cigar, and walked his room, and chafed 


like a caged tiger. 

He was not in haste to break the other 

Is, but at last he sat down to the re- 
mainder of his task, and read a series of 
pitiful personal appeals that would hve 
melted any heart but his own. They were 
from needy men and women whom he had 
despoiled. They were a detail of suffer- 
ing and disappointment, and in scme 


seals 





cases they were abject prayers for resti- 
tution. He read them all. to the last let- 
ter and the last word, and then quietly 


tore them into strips, and thew them ino 
the fire. 

His agent had informed him of the 
source of the public information concern- 
ing the Continental Company, and he rec- 
ognized James Balfour as an enemy. He 
had a premonition that the man was des- 
tined to stand in his way, and that he was 
located just where he could overleck his 
operations and his life. He would not 
have murdered him, but he would have 
been glad to hear that he was dead. He 
wondered whether he was incorruptible, 
and whether he, Robert Belcher, could 
afford to buy him, whether it would not 
pay to make his acquaintance, whether, 
indeed, the man were not endeavoring to 
force him to do so. Every bad motive 
which could exercise a man, he understood 


—but he was puzzled in endeavoriing to 
make out what form of se!fishness had 


moved Mr. Balfour to take such an inter- 
est in the people of Sevenoaks. 

At last he sat down at his table and 
Wrote a letter to his agent, simply order- 
ing him to establish a more thoreugh 
watch over-his property, and directing him 
to visit all the newspaper offices of the 
region, and keep the reports of the meet- 
ing and its attendant personal indignities 
from publication. 

Then, with an amused smile upon his 
broad face, he wrote the following letter: 

“To the Reverend Solomon Snow: 

“Dear Sir: I owe an apology to the 
people of Sevenoaks for never adequately 
acknowledging the handsome manner in 
Which they endeavored to assuage the 
pangs of parting on the occasion of my re- 


moval. The resolutions passed at their 
public meeting are cherished among my 
cheicest treasures, and the cheers of the 
pecple as I rode through their ranks on 


the morning of my departure, -still ring in 
Mm) ears more delightfuly than any music 
Tever heard. Thank them, I pray you, for 
me. for their overwhelming friendliness. I 
ny have a request to make of them, and 
I make it the more boldly because, during 
the past ten years, I have never been ap- 
Proached by any of them in vain when 
they have sought my benefactions. The 
Continental Petroleum Company is a fail- 
ure, and all the stock I hold in it is valve- 
less. Finding that my expenses in the 
City are very much greater than in the 
Country, it has occurred to me that per- 
haps my friends there would be willing to 
make up a purse for my benefit. I assure 
you that it would be gratefully received; 
and I apply to you because, from long ex- 
perience, T know that you are accomplished 


in the a 


‘ begging. Your graceful man- 
ner in : ng gifts from me has given 
me all ts I shall need in that 're- 
spect, the transaction will not be 
accon y any clumsy details, My 





butcher’s bill will be due in a few 
and despatch is desirable. 

“With the most cordial compliments to 
Mrs. Snow, whom I profoundly esteem, and 
to your accomplished daughters, who have 
so long been spared to the protection of 
the paternal roof, 

“Tam your affectionate parishioner, 

“ROBERT BELCHER.” 


days, 


Mr. Belcher had done what 
ere’ a very neat and brilliant 
sealed and directed the letter, rang his 
bell, and ordered it Then he sat 
back in his easy chair, and chuckled over 
it. Then he rose and paraded himself be- 
fore his murror. 

“When you get ahead of Robert Belcher, 
drop us a line. Let it be brief and to the 
point. Any information thankfully re- 
ceived. Are you, sir, to be bothered by 
this pettifogger? Are you to sit tamely 


he consid- 
thing. He 


posted. 


down and be undermined? Is that your 
custom? Then, sir, you are a base cow- 
ard. Who said coward? Did you, sir? 


Let this right hand, which I now raise in 
air, and clench in awful menace, warn you 


not te repeat the damning accusation. 
Sevenoaks howls, and it is well. Let ev- 
ery men who stands in my path take 


warning. I button my coat; I raise my 
arms; I straighten my form, and they flee 
away—flee like the mists of the morning, 
and over yonder mountain-top, fade in the 
far blue sky. And now, my dear sir, don’t 
make an ass of yourself, but sit down. 
Thank you, sir. I make you my obeisance. 
I retire.” 

Mr. Belcher’s addresses to himself were 
growing less frequent among the excite- 
ments of new society. He had enough to 
occupy his mind without them, and found 
sufficient competition in the matter of 
dress to modify in some degree his vanity 
of person; but the present occasion was a 
stimulating one, and one whose excite- 
ments he could not share with another. 

His missive went to its destination, and 
performed a thoroughly healthful work, be- 
cause it destroyed all hope of any relief 
from his hands, and betrayed the cruel 
contempt with which he regarded his old 
townsmen and friends. 

He slept as soundly that night as if he 
had been an innocent infant; but on the 
following morning, sipping leisurely and 
luxuriously at his coffee, and glancing over 
the pages of his favorite newspaper, he 
discovered a letter with startling head- 
ings, which displayed his own name and 
bore the date of Sevenoaks. The “R” at 
its foct revealed Dr. Radcliffe as the writ- 


er, and the peppery doctor had not mis- 
calculated in deciding that ‘‘The New 
York Tattler’? would be the paper most 
affected by Mr. Belcher—a paper with 


more enterprise than brains, more brains 


than candor, and with no conscience at 
all; a paper which manufactured hoaxes 
and vended them for news, bought and 


sold scandals by the sheet as if they were 
country gingerbread, and damaged reputa- 
tions one day for the privilege and profit 
of mending them the next. 

He read anew, and with marvelous am- 
plificaticn, the story with which the letter 
of his agent had already made him fa- 
miliar. This time he had received a gen- 
uine wound, with poison upon the barb of 
the arrow that had pierced him. He 
crushed the paper in his hand and ascend- 
ed to his room. All Wa!l street would see 
it, comment upon it, and laugh over it. 
Balfour would read it and smile. New 
York and all the country would gossip 
about it. Mrs. Dillingham would peruse it. 
Would it change her attitude toward him? 
This was a serious matter, and it touched 
him to the quick. 

The good angel who had favored him all 
his life, and brought him safe and sound 
out of every dirty difficulty of his career, 
was already on his way with assistance, 
although he did not know it. Sometimes 
this angel had assumed the form of a lie, 
sometimes that of a charity, sometimes 
that of a palliative or deceptive circum- 
stance; but it had always appeared at the 
right moment; and this time it came in 
the form of an interviewing reporter. His 
bell rang, and a servant appeared with 
the card of ‘‘Mr. Alphonse Tibbets, of ‘The 
New York Tattler’.’’ 

A moment before he was cursing ‘‘The 
Tattler’? for publishing the record of his 
shame, but he knew instinctively that the 


way out of his scrape had been opened 
to him. 

“Show him up,” said the proprietor at 
onee. He had hardly time to look into his 
mirror, and make sure that his hair and 
his toilet were all right, befcre a dapper 
little fellow, with a professional manner, 


and a portfolio under his arm, was ushered 
into the rom. The air of easy good-nature 
and good fellowship was one whigh Mr. 
Belcher could assume at will, and this 
was the air that he had determined upon 
as a matter cf policy in dealing with a 
representative of ‘“‘The Tattler’’ office. He 
expected to meet man with a guilty look, 


and a deprecating, fawning smile. He 
was, therefore, very much surprised to 


find in Mr. Tibbets a young gentleman 
without the slightest embarrassment in 
his bearing, or the remotest consciousness 
that he was in the presence of a man who 
might possibly have cause of serious com- 
plaint against ‘‘The Tattler.’’ In_ brief, 
Mr. Tibbets seemed to be a man who was 
in the habit of dealing with rascals, and 
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liked them Would Mr. Tibbets have a 
cup of coffee sent up to him? Mr. Tib- 
bets had breakfasted, and, therefore, de- 
clined the courtesy. Would Mr. Tibbets 
have a cigar? Mr. Tibbets would, and, on 
the assurance that they were nicer than 
he would be apt to find elsewhere, Mr. 
Tibbets consented to put a handful of 
cigars into his pocket. Mr. Tibbets then 
dre up to the table, whittled his pencil, 
straightened out his ps and proceeded 
to business, looking much, as |} facel 
the proprietor, like a Sunday hool teach- 
er (na rainy day, with the one pupil be- 
fore him who had braved the storm be- 
cause e had his lesson at his tongue’s 





substance of the questions and 
appeared in the next morning’s 
hereafter to be quoted it 1s 
sary to recite ther ere \t the 
the interview, which wa very 
friendly and familiar, Mr. Belcher rose, 
and with the remark “You fellows must 
have a pretty rough time of it,’’ handed 
the reporter a twenty-dollar banknote, 
which that gentleman pocketed out a 
scruple, and without an remarkable ef- 
fusiveness of gratitude. Then Mr. Belcher 
wa 1 him to see the house and so 
walked over it with him Mr. Tibbets was 
delighted. Mr. Tibbets congratulated him. 
Mr. Tibbet ent so far as to say that he 
did not believe there i another such 
mansion in New Yor Mr. Tibbets did 
not remark that he had been kicked out 
of several of them, only less magnificent 
because circumstances did not call for 
the statement Then Mr. Tibebts went 
away, and walked off hurriedly down the 
street, to write out his report 
The next morning Mr. Belcher was up 
early, in order to get his Tattler’ as 
soon as it was dropped at his door He 
soon found, on opening the reeking sheet, 
the co'umn which held the precious docu- 
ment of Mr. Tibbets. and read 
“The Riot at Sevenoal An Interesting 
Interview with Colonel Belcher! The Or'g- 
inal Account Grossly Exaggerated! The 
Whol Matter an QOutburst of Personel 
Envy! The Palgrave Mansion in a Fume! 
Tar, Feathers and Faggots! A Tempest in 
a Teapot! l’etroleum in a Blaze, and a 
Thousand Fingers Burnt! Stand Out from 
Under!!!" 
The headings came near taking Mr. Bel- 


cher’s breath away. He gasped, shuddered 


and wondered what was coming. Then 
he went en and read the report of the in- 
terview 

“A ‘Tattler’ reporter visited yesterday 





the great proprietor of Sevenoaks, Colonel 
Rebert Belcher, at his splendid mansion on 
Fifth Avenue. That gentleman had evi- 
dently just swallowed his breakfast, and 
was comforting himself over the report he 
had read in the ‘Tattler’ of that morning, 
by inhaling the fragrance of one of his 
choice Havanas. He is evident!y a devo- 
tee of the seductive weed, and knows a 
good article when he sees it A copy of 
the ‘Tattler’ lay on the table, which bore 
unmistakable evidences of having been 
spitefully crushed in the hand. The iron 
had evidently entered the Colonel's right- 
eous soul, and the reporter, having first 
declined the cup of coffee hospitably ten- 
dered to him, and accepted (as he always 
does when he gets a chance) a cigar, pro- 
ceeded at once to business 

“Reporter: Colonel Belcher. have you 


report in this morning's ‘Tattler’ 
of the riot at Sevenoaks, which nominally 
had your dealings with the for its 
occasion? 
“Answer: I 
was made of it 
Reporter: 
be incorrect? 


seen the 
people 


have, and a pretty mess 


Do you declare the report to 


“Answer: I know nothing about the cor- 
rectness or the incorrectness of the report, 
for 1 was not there. 

“Reporter:, Were the accusations made 


against yourself correct, presuming that 


they were fairly and truthfully reported‘ 

“Answer: They were so far from being 
correct that nothing could be more un- 
truthful or more malicious. 

“Reporter: Have you any objection to 
telling me the true state of the case in 
detail? 

“Answer: None at all Indeed, I have 
been so foully misrepresented, that I am 
glad of an opportunity to place myself 
right before a people with whom I have 
taken up my residence. In the first place, 

made Sevenoaks. I have fed the people 
of Sevenoaks for more than ten vears. i: 
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; THE CHATHAM. 
Grain Grader and Cleaner 


Handles 70 Kinds of Seed Grain and Grass Seed 
From Wheat, it takes Wild Oats, Tame 
Oats, Cockle, Rye and Smut. 

Cleans the dirtiest Flax. Has special 
knocker and skimmer which prevents clog- 
ging. (Other machines choke up.) 

Takes Dodder, Barn Yard Grass and Foxtail 
out of Alfalfa and Millet “slick asa whistle.” 

Takes Buckhorn from Clover. 

Sorts Corn for Drop Planter. 

Famous BEAN MILL. Handles all varie- 
ties, takes out the SPLITS, Clay, Straw, etc. 
indies Pcas as well as any Grain or Grass 
Seed. Removes foul weed seed and all 
shrunken, cracked and sickly grains. Takes 
out all dirt, dust and chaff. It is alsoa bully 
chaffer. Handles 60 bushels per hour. Gas 

power or hand power. Easiest running mill. 











You can’t afford to plant common Seed 
and take chances on a poor crop, when I 
am offering to scientifically clean and grade 
every bushel of your Seed Grain for this spring’s 
pi. g for one paltry dollar. 

Here’s my proposition, and if you area smart 
man you will write me before sunrise tomorrow: 

Send me one dollar and I will ship you, 
FREIGHT PAID by MYSELF, this improved 
1914 Chatham Grain Grader and Cleaner, with 
allequipment. Clean your Seed Wheat, Oats, 
Flax, Barley, Peas, Bea:.s, Corn, Grass Seed, 
etc. Then PLANT those fine seed. AFTER 
you have harvestea a bumper crop, pay me 
the balance of my iow price. Not one penny 
need you pay, except the $1, until next Oc- 
tober. And by October YOUR CHATHAM 
WILL HAVE MORE THAN PAID ITS EN- 
TIRE COST IN INCREASED CROPS. Then 
you'll have it to work FREE for you the rest 
of your life. 


Your Dollar Returned 


I only want the dollar as evidence of good faith—to 

rotect myselffrom mischievous boys. If after 30 days’ 

hard test, youdon'’t want my “‘Chatham.”’ send it back 
at my expense and I wil! return the dollar. 


A “Made-to-Order” Machine 


Fvery “Chatham” is practically a made-to-order ma- 
chine, for I send vou the exact and proper Screens, 
Riddies, Hurdles and Sieves to grade ane clean every 
Grain and Grass Seed grown in your locality. That's 
the secret of my success. I would ot b> the leading 
maker of Graders and Cleaners if 1 had tried to make 
my equip*ient rit ten million farms. Whut would you 
think of a clothing maker whose suits were all one 








size? Wouldn't it be a miracle if he gave youafit. Yet 





ee 


all makers of Graders and Cleaners, exce; 
th Game omy ment, whether you res in Maine’ Ot 
or Oregon. ey wouldn’t do that, if the ‘ 

years’ experience, 7 bad my @ 


Extra Screens Free 


I use, all together, 81 Screens and Siey, 

usunliy requires 15 to 17 for the average f mn he It 
I select from the 81. After 41 years in the busir ry 
I am pretty sure to pick the exact equipment needed 
on your farm. If I shouldn’t, just drop me a line and 
I'll send your additional requirements. There wit 
be no charge for this. “ 


Samples Graded Free 


Maybe you have some Seed Grain that you can’ 
clean or grade or separate. Send me a sample 1 wil] 
purify it and tell you how you can do it cheaply, No 
charge for this. ‘i 


Seed Corn Sorted 


My big Corn Sorting Attachment, invented 2 rears 
ago, isa greatsuccess. Twelve thousand farmers and 
many leading Agricultural Colleges are using it. t 
is the only machine I know of which scientifically 
eorts sced corn for drop planters. 


New Book Ready 


Send me no money now—just a Postal. for the finest, 
most complete Book on Seed Selection I've ever writ- 
ten. fter the Book comes, write me what size ma 
chine you want and I'll ship it, freight prepaid. on 
receipt of $1.00. Then clean and grade all your Seed 

rain. If you write today, you get my Book by 
return ° dress nearest office. 


Manson Campbell Company 


Dept. 53 
Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis 








the burden of their charities: 
ministers from starving; 


have carried 
kept their dirty 


furnished employment for their women 
and children, and run the town. I had no 
society there, and of course got tired of 
my hum-drum life. I had worked hard, 
been successful, and felt that I owed it to 
myself and my family to go somewhere 
and enjoy the privileges, social and educa- 
tional, which I had the means to com- 
mand. I came to New York without con- 
sulting anybody. and bought this house. 
The people protested, but ended by hold- 


ing a public meeting. and passing a se- 
ries of resolutions comp!imentary to me, 
of which I very naturally felt proud; and 
when I came away, they assembled at 
the roadside and gave me the friendliest 
cheers. 

“Reporter: How about the petroleum? 

“Answer: Well, that is an unaccount- 
able thing. I went into the Continental 
Company, and nothing would do for the 
people but to go in with me. I warned 
them—every man of them—but they 
would go in: so I acted as their agent in 
procuring stock for them. There was 
not a share of stock sold on any persua- 
sion of mine. They were mad, they were 


wild, for oil You wouldn't have sup- 
posed there was half so much money in 
the town as they dug out of their old 
stockings to invest in oil. I was sur- 
prised, I assure you. Well, the Conti- 


nental went up, and they had to be angry 


with somebody; and although I held more 
stock than any of them. they took a fancy 
that I had defrauded them, and so they 
came together to wreak their impotent 
spite on me. Thet'’s the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole matter. 

“Reporter: And that is all you have to 
say? 

“Answer: Well, it covers the ground. 
Whether I shall proceed in law. against 


these scoundrels for maligning me, I have 
not determined. I shall probably do noth- 
ing about it. The men are poor, and even 


if they were rich, what good would it do 
me to get their money? I’ve got money 
enough, and money with me can never 


offset a damage to character. When they 


get cool and learn the facts, if they ever 
do learn them, they will be sorry. They 
are not a bad people at heart, though I 
am ashamed, as their old fellow-towns- 
man, to say that they have acted like 
children in this matter. There’s a half- 
crazy, half-silly old doctor there by the 
name of Radcliffe, and an old parson by 
the name of Snow, whom I have helped 





into dif- 
people, 
that 
It'll 
badly 
and 


led them 
not a bad 
for their sakes, 
the papers. 
have been 
false information, 


to feed for years, who 
ficulty. But they're 
now, and I am sorry 
this thing has got into 
hurt the town. They 
led, inflamed over 
they have disgraced themselves. 

“This the interview, and 
Colonel Belcher politely showed the 
tler’ reporter over his palatial 
Taken for all in all,’ he not 
‘t upon its like again.’ 


then 
Tat- 
abode. 
expect 


closed 








does 


» look 


to love it. 
to praise.’ 


‘None 
None 


but 
name it but 


see it 


drawn 
gallant 
an 
our 


long 

the 
Declining 
for 


sweetness 
have 
stamps. 
the stables 


‘linked 
must 

pile of 
to visit 


“It was 
out,’ and 
Colonel a 
invitation 


cost 


new millionaire is a lover of horse-flesh, 
as well as the narcotic weed—and leaving 
that gentleman to ‘witch the world with 
wondrous horsemanship,’ the ‘Tattler’ re- 
porter withdrew, ‘pierced through with 
Envy’s venomed darts,’ and satisfied that 
his courtly entertainer had been ‘more 
sinned against than sinning.’ ”’ 

Colonel Belcher read the report with 
genuine pleasure, and then, turning over 


the leaf, read upon the editorial page the 
following: 

“Colonel Belcher All 
satisfied that the letter from Sevenoaks, 
published in yesterday’s ‘Tattler,’ in re- 
gard to our high'‘y respected fellow citizen, 


Right.—We are 


Colonel Robert Belcher, was a gross libel 
upon that gentleman, and intended, by 
the malicious writer, to injure an honor- 


able and innocent man. It is only another 
instance of the ingratitude of rural com- 
munities toward their benefactors. We 
congratulate the redoubtable Colonel on 
his removal frem so pestilent a neighbor- 
hood to a city where his sterling qualities 


will find ‘ample scope and verge enough,’ 
and where those who suffer ‘the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ will 
not lay them to the charge of one who 
can, With truthfulness. dealare, ‘Thou 
canst not say I did it.’ " 

When Mr. Belcher concluded, he mut- 


tered to himself, ‘‘Twenty dollars!—cheap 
enough."” He had remained at home the 
day before; now he could go upon ’Change 
with a face cleared of all suspicion. <A 
cloud of truth had overshadowed him, 
but it had been dissipated by the genial 
sunlight of faisehood. His self-compla- 
ecency was fully restored when he received 
a note, in the daintiest text, on the daint- 
iest paper, congratulating him on the tri- 





umphant establishment of his innocence 
before the New York public, and bearing 
as its signature a name precious to 
him that he took it to his own room be- 
fore destroying it, and kissed it. 


so 


(Continued next week.) 





The Meaning of One Inch of Rain.—On 
every dai'y weather bulletin or chart the 
amount of 
the 


rainfall at various places dur- 


ing preceding twenty-four hours is 


printed in inches and hundredths of inch- 
es. In a general way, the public under- 
stands that a rainfall of two inches in one 
day is heavy, and that one of a tenth of 
an inch is light, but no attempt is made 
to associate the linear measurement of 
the water with its equivalents in weight 
bulk. This is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the actual quantitative 
value of the rain, and the few figures fol- 
lowing may prove of assistance in mak- 
ing calculations. An acre of ground con- 
tains 43,560 square feet. Consequently, @ 
rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of ground 
would mean a total of 43,560x144, or 
6,272,640 cubic inches of water. This is 
equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. As a cubic 
foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying slightly 
with the density, it follows that the 
weight of a uniform coating of 1 inch of 
rain over 1 acre of surface would be 3,630 
x62.4, which equals 226,512 pounds, or 
113.25 short tons. The weight of 1 United 
States gallon of pure water is 8.345 
pounds. Consequently, a rainfall of 1 
inch over 1 acre of ground would mean 
226.512 divided by 8.345, which equals 
27,143 gallons of water on the acre. This 
is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 gallons 
each, and would be sufficient to fill a tank 
or pool about 20 feet square and 9 feet in 
depth. Should a farmer desire to build 
a cistern to be supplied by rainwater 
from a roof, he can, if he knows the an- 
nual rainfall of his locality, so construct 
his cistern as to make the best possible 
use cf the rainfall. For instance, a rain- 
fall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square 
feet capacity would mean a total volume 
of 432,000 cubie inches, or 250 cubic feet, 


or 


available for the  cistern® (loss from 
splashing, etc., not considered). This is 
equal to 1,870 United States gallons. or 
about 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each, 


enough to fill a cistern 8 feet in diameter 
to a depth of 4.97 feet.—News Letter. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 











I have a 140 page book that I want to send 


Send a Postal 


you free. It w7// detail to you a plan 
that has helped nearly 200,000 . 


for the big 


book today. Read my 


Guarantee For Two Whole Years! 
Read My Ofer of 30 Days’ Free Road Test! 


H. C. Phelps, President, The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 








Today— 


on each vehicle. 
honest enongh and economical enough 


A plan good enough, 


to do that, is one you 
should get posted 





Big 


New Book 


to get ahead of your 
neighbors—to be first to gain 


Station 45 


bythis plan. Don’t forget it—write tonight for it. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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WALLACES? 


FARMER 





No matter how old the blemieh, 


how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and fa iled, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
rerunded if it doesn’t make the horse 
gosound. Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application —occasionally two re- 
guired. Cures Bone Spavin, R ingbone and 
Sidebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

Rest book on blemishes, and we send it 
fre e. Read it before you treat any kind of 
jJumeness in horses, 192 paces, 69 illustra- 
tick 


s, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
211 Union Stock Yards, C Chicago, ILL 





on Gediers spavins, curbs, splints, ring- 
b one, cuts, bruises, etc. Get our booklet 
‘Protecting Your Investment In Horse 
Flesh.’? Thousands of dollars in horses 
and cattle have been saved by using 


QUINN’S Ointment 


Money returned if it does not bring 
P rompt and permanent relief from any 
kind of flesh trouble. Recommended by 
verterinarians, horsemen and far- 
mers everywhere. Ask your ,, 
druggist; or send ushisname, @ 
With $1, for bottle on trial. 
Sen 4 postal for booklet. 
W. 8. EDDY &CO., Der’ 
Albany, W. ¥. 









eeonaige ed cured in less than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


ADAMS 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Easy ant little expense, no pain or 
scars. Written guarantee w ith each bottle. 
REMOV-ALL—"Beats'Em Al! forSprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin, all lameness. Sold on 
1.oney-back guaranty. Free—Treatiseon 
curing anima! diseases. 
today. H. G. ADAMS MFG. CO. 
D. Is. Algona, lowa. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 


VISIO* ere" 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Cenjune- 
tivitis, _Shying horses all suffer 
from diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse ownerthat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use. Visio’ under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
Hin 


Visio REMEGY ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chi 


CLE AR FY For All Diseases of Horses’ Eyes 


it Has Cured the Worst Cases 


Let us tell you about this and twenty other lead- 
ing remedies in our two compact veterinary 
booklets, free to you. Especially do we wish 
to make you acquainted with the following latest 
remedies, each of which is used and recommended 
by leading veterinarians in preference to all other 
remedies for the ills they treat: Distemper, Heaves, 
Barrenness, Abortion, Colic, Hog Cholera, Chicken 
Cholera, Blackhead in turkeys and many others. 
We guarantee each and every remedy to do all we 
claim for it or return yourmoney. Send for our free 
books today. 


THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CO. 
5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Hit. 
- Death to Heayes 


“Guaranteed or os Baek.” 
¥ Coughs, Distemper, 











Be: est Consitionet 
Ex 


At druggists’ or sent 


HEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, CUI® i 















Uses crude oil with no 

waste. The only machine 

that measures out the oil 

to the hog. Best made. 
A GUARANTEED 


Hog Oiler 









Can’t clog. Kills lice, cures 
mange and scurvy. Worksin 
any climate. 





Pie $1 0) 2s 


STARBUCK MFG. CO. 





















Pump—Grind — 732k 


Vertical 










eight 190 Ibs. Does all work a 
1 oeine engine can do. 10-year guarantee. 
Also 6-h. p. up to 20h. Dp. pecial Heavy 
a g lo d pe a 









igestion, - 
Soe, $1. 
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Veterinary Queries 








“can not tell just- what is the trouble 














EYE TROUBLE IN A MARE. 
A Tennessee 
*‘T have a 


writes: 
in foal, 


correspondent 
seven-year-old mare 


whose right eye swelled up about three 
weeks ago, and discharged a little yellow 
matter for a week. Her eye seems to be 
drawn and a little cloudy. She never haa 
anything wrong with her before. I think 
this eye must have been hurt in some 
way.” 

If the .eye seems to be painful, put on 
a@ bandage moistened with thirty grains 
of borax in a quart of rainweter which 
has been boiled and cooled. A good way 
to apply a bandage to the eye is to hang 
it on the headstall of the bridle. If the 
cloudiness of the eye continues, wash the 
eye with a solution made by dissolving 


Se,en grains of nitrate of silver in a 
quart of pure rainwater which has been 
boiled and cooled. 


WORM PREVENTIVE AND CONDI- 
TIONER FOR SHOTES. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“Please send me a recipe for mixing 
sulphur, charcoal and Glaube:r’s_ salts, 
common sait, etc., to make a worm reme 
edy and conditioner for shotes.’”’ 

The proportions as advised by the Iowa 
and Missouri experiment stations are as 
follows: Glauber’s salts, three parts; 
sal soda or sodium carbonate, three 
parts; copperas or iron sulphate, three 
parts; common sa'‘t, three parts; and 


flowers of sulphur, one part. These ma- 
terials are mixed and put in a box where 
the hogs can get at it whenever they 
want to, but where it is protected from 
the weather. It is also well to make up 
the mixture of about equal parts of char- 
coal, bone meal, slaked lime and wood 
ashes, and put it in another 
the hogs can get at it when they want to, 


BROKEN WINDED MULE. 

A Tenessee correspondent writes: 

“T have a coming four-year-old mule 
that breathes hard when she trots or 
pulls. I would like to know the cause 
and treatment.” 

From our coerrespondent’s letter, we 
with 
If it is a typical case of bro- 
following treat- 


his mule. 
ken wind or heaves, the 
ment may do some good: 

Give only the very best quality of hay, 
and in amounts of not more than one 
pound per 10 pounds of live weight per 
day. Dampen the hay if it is at all dusty. 
Water before feeding, and never directly 
after. Allow the mule to rest for at least 
half an hour after eating. If this pre- 
ventive treatment is not sufficient to cure 


the trouble, give a dose of a tablesponful 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the 
drinking water three times daily. Grad- 


ually increase until two or two and a half 
tablespoonfuls are being given at a dose. 
There are some good proprietary reme- 
dies which are advertised that have giv- 
en excellent results. If dosing with 
Fowler’s solution or with one of the pro- 
prietary remedies does no good, call in a 
good veterinarian. 


SWEENY TREATMENT. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

‘TI have a gray mare eight years old, 
that is sweenied. She will foal in April. 
Will it make -her lose her colt if I have 
the sweeny treated? What kind of treat- 
ment is best?’ 

Sweeny is a wasting away of the mus- 
cles either of the shoulder or hip. Sprains, 
bruises, or lack of exercise, due to lame- 
hess, are the common causes of this trou- 
ble. The object in treatment is to build 


up the broken-down muscles. In a case 
‘of lameness, the first thing to do, of 
course, is to cure the lameness. ‘ The néxt 
thing is to build up the muscles. In mild 


cases this is done by rubbing with a good 
liniment, such as is made by mixing four 
ounces of druggist’s soap liniment with 
one ounce of aqua ammonia, and water 
to make a pint. This should be rubbed 
in two or three times daily. If this treat- 
ment does not suffice, it may be that 
blistering will bring a flow of blood to 
the part. Clip the hair, and rub in once 
every three weeks cerate cantharides, or 
apply a blister made by mixing two tea- 
spoonfuls of cantharides with two table- 
spoonfuls of gum camphor and eight table- 
spoonfuls of lard. 

We would not treat a mare immediate- 
ly before foaling. Unless, however, the 
treatment makes her nervous, there would 
be no objection to sweeny treatment two 
or three months before foaling. 


RINGWORM CURE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of persons who have 
ringworm or barn itch on their calves, I 
will say that I have cured this by app'y- 
ing good machine oil and nothing else. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
Franklin Coumty, Iowa. 
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Bad Habits 


Cured 
By Beery System 


Refusing to lead. 
Running away when hal- 
ter or bridle is removed. 
Getting fast in the stall, 

Pawing in the stable. 
Pawing while hitched. 
Orowdin 
Fighting halteror bridle. 
‘Tender bitted. 
Palling on one rein. 
Lugging on the bit. 
Longing and plunging. 
Refusing to stand. 
Refusing to back. 
Balking. 
nod 


Afraid of robes. 

Afraid of clotheson line. 

Afraid of cars. 

Afraid of sound of a gun. 

Afraid of band playing. 

Afraid of steam engine. 

Afraid of the touch of 
shafts or harness, 
unning away. 

Kicking 

Biting. Striking. 

Hard to shoe. 

Bad to groom. 

Breaking straps. 

Refusing to 
while going down hill. 

Scaring at hogs or dogs 


Bad to hitch to" buggy or 
wagon. 


To all men own- 


ing horses, who 
answer this advertisement in 
in Horse Training and Colt Bre 


LUTELY FREE. 


Even if 
my wonderfulsystem. The Bee 


my students has said, 


Master Any Horse 

‘The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 
a lifetime—enables you to 
master any horse—to tell th> 
disposition of any horse at 
sight—toadd many dollars to 
the value of every horse you 
handle—and my students are 
all good traders. 


in the stall. 





antomobiles. 





BEFORE TRAINING 


My Graduates Are 
Doing Wonders 


A. L. Dickinson, of Friendship 
N. ¥., says: ‘Lam workinga pair of 
horses that cleanedout several men. 
I got them for $10, gave themafew . 
lessons, an have been offered $100 






old. back 














along the road. . ” “ re- 
Tail switchers. 4 _ a a {ay cn peated. Act now. Tell me about 
allies a ee worth many times ‘its cost. I FORE SORE 

om ping have many similar. letters from PROF. JESSE BEERY 


aduates all over the world. 








All Good Grocers Sell, Recommend and Guarantee 


Lewis’ 


Best, cheapest, most 
in Hogs Obtainable. 





—Cleaning 


MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


will positively send my introductory course 


World’s Greatest System 
of Horsemanship 
Twenty-five thousand FARME 


taken my regular course and found that zt does the work. 
you have only oné horse, it will pay you to master 


lifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses. 
“The horse has never been foaled 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” 


practical,humane system.There 
is alotof money in colt training. 


making big money as profes- 
sional horse trainers at home or 





traveling. I madea fortune trav- 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 


and get the Introducto: 


special offer may never be 


Box3/7, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The Standard for Half a Century 
Conditioner and Preventive of Diseases 


Supreme forall General Purposes for which 
Lye is used on the Farm and in the Home. 


Booklet describing its many uses mailed Pe 
FREE on request. Simply address, 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


Manufacturing Chemists £ 
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My record proves it. 


Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time! 


You can do it by my simple, 


Make $1,200 to $3,000 
a Year 
Many of my graduates are 
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Send the Coupon 
Course 
Horse -Training FREE. 
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SHORT.HORNS. 


Sprucemead Farm 


Short-horns 


For sale—Two outstanding 
Scotch bulls, 900 to 1000 Ibs. 
A carload of young cows and 
heifers with calves at foot. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 
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FOR SALE THE SHORT-HORN HERD BULL 
Count Mayflower 352112 
Three-year-old, red; grandson of Avondale, dam 
Archer's Sunray, a Heatherwick Mayflower, sired by 
Archer's Best. Also 5 good young Scotch bulls, 
roans and reds, sired by Count Mayflower, and of the 
Missie, Craibstone Baroness, Mayflower and Broad- 
hooks families. If looking for a Scotch herd header, 
see these. They are extra good values for the money 
asked. Address J. L. REECE, New Providence, la, 
Shipping stations. Lawn Hill and Union. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former bya son of Rose of Glenside, world’s 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess, 9.467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.; and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 'bs. milk in one year with second calf. 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale. including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first among the Short-horns tn the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for catalog 
H. wb. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia. 








The Iowa State College offers for sale a few choice 


young Short-horn and Angus bulls coming one year 
old. Address 


Division of Agriculture 
lowa State College, § Ames, lowa 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


Breeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberiand’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Camberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 





Short-horn Bulls for Sale 
sired by King Banff 3d 387720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topprd yearling, cheap, otbers 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
uM. W. MYERS. 

Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 


Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them 
J08. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
choice bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 
vited. 

«,. E. TILTON, 


Scotch Topped Heifers for Sale 


Ten red heifers, one to three Scotch tops, 16 to 32 
months old. Tuberculin tested. Sired by a son of 
Burge’s Moneymusk. A few buils for the spring trade. 
W. F. JENKINSON, Algona, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red fhort-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos, 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 
Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 

SCOTCH HERD BULL FOR SALE. 
Dark roan, weight 2300 Ibs., asure breeder. Sire, 

Lodestone; dam, Imp. Beauty 42nd. Also have an 

extra good roan Mayflower 12 months old. Six others 


old enough for service. Farm within city limites. 
J. E. GOODENOW. Maquoketa, lowa 


Mondamin Short-horns 

Herd heading Scotch bulls. Two red ones, 
calved April, 1913. Three Seotch topped bulls of 
serviceable age—rugged, beefy fellows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


P. D. Herd Bull For Sale 


We now offer our double standard Polled Durham 
herd bull, Crowder 8313, 4 yr. in Jan., red, weighs over 
a ton, not fat. He is an extra good individual and bas 
gooa disposition. Will sell now at #150, balf bis 
value. Address J. D. BARR, R. 1, Elliott, Iowa. 


Beaman, lowa 








Maquoketa, Iowa 











RED POLL. 


Eee — 


ed Polied Gattle 


Young bulls for sale of breeding ages, also a num- 
ber of very promising calves coming on. 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, la. 
10 Red Polled Bulls 10 


from 3 to 20 mos. old, sired by Tilly's Baron 22010 and 
Evans 17421. Right in form and breeding and repre- 
sent the best families of the breed, Can also spare 
a few good young heifers. Prices the lowest. 
ROGER VAN EVERA, R. 1, Davenport, Iowa. 

















GUERNSEYTS. 

> oo FARM GUERNSEYS are noted 

for their Goop sIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us. 
SASS BROs., LaSalle Co., STREATOR, ILL. 


Grade Guernsey Heifers and Thorobred Bull 


wanted. W. F. BOECK, R. 7, Denison, lowa. 

















SMALLING’S 


Annual Duroc Sale 


La Porte City, lowa 
Thursday, Feb. 12th 


Sale at farm adjoining the station of Burke, on Interurban from Waverly to Waterloo and 
i Herd immun 
As a special attraction we have listed the Sept. 1912 show sow, 


La Porte. Twelve cars Caily each way. 


fall yearlings and tried sows. 


We are selling 30 spring gilts and 5 


Lady Crimson Again 363972, a granddaughter of Educator and Crimson Wonder Again. She 


gives promise of being a winner at the coming fall fairs 
sow, Beth 352466, by H. A.'s Choice Goods 5th and out of Orion Babe 2d. 


We are also selling the good tried 
Fifteen of ourspring 


gilts are by Red Chief (a Chief Select-Tientsin bred boar). One is by the junior champion Chief's 


Model 2d. 


We are including also Model Queen, a good yearling daughter of Merfeld’s Wonder. 


Five are by our herd boar, 1. X. L. Col.,a Prince of Cols.-Model Chief bred boar. 


We can 


assure Wallaces’ Farmer readers that the offering is a little better than we sold in 1913. We are 


striving to build up one of the good herds and are offering nothing but reliable stock. 
i Model aid I. X. L. Col. 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be represented at the sare by Holmes Can- 


S. 0. SMALLING, La Porte City, lowa 


is bred to Black Hawk Chief, Black Hawk 
champion Chief’s Mode! 2d. 
tine. Address for catalog 


J. L. McILRATH, Auctioneer 


Offering 
The two former are by the 


Attention is called to the sales of M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Green, Iowa, February 10th, and 


L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa, February 11th. 








The Champion Gold Goin 21439 


IMMUNE OFFERING OF 


Chester Whites 


will take place at 


Spirit Lake, lowa, Tuesday, February {7th 


Our second annual sale includes 40 bred sows and gilts. 


13 are fall 


yearlings all sired by Gold Coin and among them are the first and third prize 
sows at Sioux City 1913, and they were members of the young herd that won 


second as get of sire. 


20 are spring gilts the get of Gold Coin and Silver $, except few by B. A. 


Peacemaker. 


that farrows and raises large even litters. 


Our 6 tried sows include the big sow Lady Michigan, a sow 


She is the dam of the two prize 


*. . ° . . ° 
Winning fall sows in the sale, and she is the dam of our young herd boar 
Honest Abe. Another is Dew Drop, a 600 Ib. sow in flesh, a daughter of 


Onward. 
sale. 


Her gilts in this sale are full sisters to the gilts that topped our 1913 
Dew Drop is bred again to Gold Coin. 


We are quite sure that the excellent quality of this offering will be most 


pleasing to buyers. 


We welcome you to the sale. 


If not convenient to be 


present bids entrusted to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine, 


will be honorably dealt with. 


F. W. La DOUX, 


Catalog is ready, address for same 


Spirit Lake, lowa 


Auctioneer, C. C. EVANS, 








CHESTER WHITES. 


Model Herd of Immune Chester White Sows and Gilts 


50 Head—35 Spring Gilts, 15 Fall and Yearling 


These are the best I ever raised, with size, length and good quality, weight 290 to 





500 Ibs. 


Bred to three of the best boars I could find. 





Prices very reasonable. Good 


enough to ship anywhereC.O.D. Write at once or come and see me if you want the best. 


ED. ANDERSON, 


R. 2, 


ALTA, IOWA 





ment. 


hogs have been successfally 


My 
CHESTER WHITE GILT viaeinabel with the double treat. 


Good gilts sired by Big Ben and Dewey. 
Coin, sweepstake boar at Sioux City this year. Gilts are bred to Grand Duke 
25053, a hog with size, bone and back and a sure good one. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 


Dewey was sired by Gold 


Will ship C. O. D. 
J. P. ANDERSON, Box 35, Alta. lowa 








Last Call for Boyers’ Bred Sow Sale 


50 Head Big Type Chester Whites, Feb. 10 
Sows sired by Sweepstake 28006, weigbing 1260 lbs., and bred to a boar his equal. 
B. M. BOYER & SONS, 


Farmington, lowa 





CHESTER WHITE HERD established in 1886. 

April and May sows that will 
weigh from 200 to 275 lbs. Bred to choice boars to 
farrow in April and May. Heavy bone, large and 
mellow, with lots of finish—of the best blood lines. 
Herd boar, Peace Maker Jr., farrowed April 25, 1912, 
forsale. CC. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


175 pigs to select from—good ones, with size and 
quality to please. New blood for old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 








CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


I am offering some extra choice gilts, bred for 
March and April farrow; the large, growthy kind. 
Cholera immuned. 


W.T. BARR, Ames, Iowa 


Kahl’s Chester White Sale, Feb. 27, 1914 


40 head of bred sows and 40 fall pigs, all immunized. 
Sows bred to Chickasaw Kossuth 20279, Best Regards 
19171, and Keatsch Shi 19173. Will also sell Keatsch 
Shi 19173. Remember the date. 





I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts; BreP 
e sows. Young stocka specialty. Mated. no akin. 
Prolific, large kind. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, III. 





E. H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, Iowa 


0.1.C. Boars sang. {nice bunch ot 


Prices right. 
Cc, E. BEATY,. Astoria, Illinois 





DUROC JEKSEYS. 





————eeeee—e—e—eeeeeaEaeaEeEeEeeeemss 


DUROC JERSEY BRED 





GILTS FOR SALE 


Weighing from 250 to 300 lbs. They are the get of Selection. a son of The Professor and out of a"dam by the 


Des Moines first prize Model Wonder. 
better breeding and few better gilts. 
Wesley. Lowa. 


A few are by Big Wonder. grandson of the champlon Red Wonder. No 
Prices moderate. 


For particular address L. A. MATERN, 





| Big money in pork ifyou ; 
buy these “perfect profit pigs’’)) 


now. Get my free catalog—f 
b\ and Neighborhood Sales / 
Off 








’ Two good herd boars, fall 
DEYOE Ss DUROCS yearling, Model Graduate 
148369, and spring boar for sale. Cholera immune. 
Gilts bred for April. GEO, M. DEYOE & SON, Mason City, lowa. 





Boars all sold, but 
eee ee ee Se ee ee 


offering a choice 
sows. Marion's Wonder Again 141659, that weighed 
500 lbs. when 15 mos. old, at head of herd. Write 
for description and prices or call and see them. 
Farm 2} miles southeast of Conger, Minn. FERDI- 
NAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 


200 Duroc Jersey Pigs 


for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty. 
healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of 
popular breeding. Prices reasonable. Inspection 
invited. 

R. J. HADLEY, 





Grinnell, Iowa 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





— 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registe 
Right in breeding—Strong indivien 
aid 6 Goup BULLS 6 ally 
Pride— Erica—Blackbird — Qu 
and other tribes represented, Price Mother 
rock figures. If you want a bargain pl 
, e 


or write. 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, 11) 
E.&W,- 


Between Peoria and Bloomington on |. 
FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 

A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that ha 
been producing prize winners and herd headers 
note. Most of them by the show bu!! Morning Ste 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Aston 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable priewe 

Call or write. ae 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE 


Fifteen growthy young bulls of good, thick 
type. most of them sired by an imported sire and 
some out of imported dams. They wil! please th 
most critical buyers, and our prices are most ait V ng 
able. Will sell heifers also, some bred. Those inte : 
ested in buying will do well to visit us. Farm aoe 
town, on Rock Island and Interurban railroads uv 
miles east of Des Moines. er 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitcheilvitle, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull. Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. lo 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, Iowa. 


Angus Bulls For Sale 
A few choicely bred year-old bulls of the good, 

thick doddy type, at reasonable prices. Inspection 

invited on Springdale farm, adjoining this city 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Angus Bull For Sale 


Key of Pleasure 145245 by Prince Ito 2d 54471, 
dam Key of Highlington 72744. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 


CHAS. H. McMILLIN, 








doddy 





Leading blood 








Lohrville, lowa 





Angus and Percherons 

Choicely bred bulls of serviceable ages, also cows 
and heifers. The International grand champion, 
Helix, heads our Percherons. Stallions for sale, 
Stock at reasonable prices. 


BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


PPP LLL PPO 


Double Standard Polled Durham 
Bulls For Sale 


Good ones of serviceable ages, of Scotch and Bates 
families, and sired by White Gauntlet, grandson of 
the champion Golden Gauntlet. Three of the bulls 
are nice strawberry roans, others reds. Prices rea- 
sonable. Come and see them. Farm near crossing 
of Milwaukee and Rock Island railroads (about half 
way between Ottumwa and Cedar Rapids). Address, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 

M. YOAKAM & SONS, Webster, lows 


Carload Polled Durham ices” 


Also 20 head of good yearling bulls. reds 
and roans in color—the level, smooth, blocky kind 
that will satisfy critical buyers. They are sired by 
the Cruickshank Bull, Knight's Chief 32295 X7472, 
and Abbottsburn Hero 360637 X9092, grandson of 
Young Abbottsburn. The above herd is exceedingly 
strong in individual merit and beef character, and 
will be sold at bargain prices,. Write at once, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Earmer. 
Edmund Morris & Sons. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


Fass 


Tag your stock—best cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs Sheep and Cattle, 
Name. address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samplec f. ee on 

F. 





Viola. Illinois 





Laurens, lowe 








req’ 
Burch & Co.,55 W. ilineis Street, Chicago 





BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshire Boars 


to offer of spring farrow. One very choice fall boar. 

Everything cholera immune. Boars in fine condi- 

tion and we feel sure will please the buyer. 

c. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein. lowa 
cence 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


PAPAL LLL LL LPO 








CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROCS 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 
pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill 
orders. Our hogs are noted for size, bone. ft strong 
backs and good heads. Rich ia Prince of Cols. and 
Crimson Wonder breeding. 












E. C. FARINGER, Ireton, Sioux County. Iowa 
Fairhope Farm Durocs—Immuned 
Good boars for sale. 4 fall boars sired by Jumbo 


Wonder; 1 fall boar by H. A.’s Choice Goods. Rest 
spring pigs, mostly by Jumbo Wonder. Al! it muned 
(simultaneous method) by government expert 

GEO. T. WHITE, Dalias Center. lows 


30 Extra Good 


Duroc Jersey Sows and Gills 


to be sold at®public auction March 6th. Bred @ 
as good a boar as the breed produces. x 
WM. S. NOBLE, GERMANIA. 1OWA. 


Walnut Grove Duroc Jersey 


Brea Sows, of the large type. All safe in pig 
vaccinated with the double treatment. . 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Reek Rapids, low? 
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leg SRS ga : 2 , am, have heretofore raised Duroecs. Several siete a Spr? am 2 : tity. Their big catalog will also be se 
(mmetsburg, lowa, $57.: W. Cc. El- ail bid seeded ApoE : } —which are mailed free to any of our : r big catalog will aiso be sent 
bert, Whittemore, Iowa, "$55; 32, S. Oo, | Mail bids were on hand, but in only one | yeaders who desire them on request, For the sample packages of 
Smalling, $52.50; 33, J. B. O’Lary, Arm- | imstance was the bid high enough. Geo, ig eet es Eo seeds, send 10 cents in stamps or ¢ ‘n, 
strong, lows, $60; 34 RH Reah, Graet- | © Littlefield was the heaviest buyer, se- THE SOIL BUILDERS addressing all requests to Salzer, 122 5. 
tinger, lowa, $57.50; 46, H. N. Jensen, $50; | Curing eight head in all, including the oe : 2 : 5 Wighth St., La Crosse, Wis. Several of- 
3. F. P. Oleson, Forest City, Iowa, $35; | tOP, sow at $127.50. Chas. Alten, of Hol- This is the title of an interesting book- | f&rs on seeds are made in the Salzer ac- 
mL. HL Mayne. $52.50; 40, 0. E. Ojsen, | Stein, lowa, secured one of the plums of let on , fertilizers which has just been | vertisements in this issue, and they are 
39, L. H. Mayne, $02.90, , Ow B. * | the sale, a litter sister to the top sow, at | issued by Darling & Co., of 4280 Ashland . ing : 
g Forty-one head sold for $2,512; av- e » er sister t Pp sow, a ea ; worth looking up. 
craze per head, $61.26 salads $92.50. Mr. W. E. Williams also secured | Ave., Chicago, Ill. It tells about their aes . 
erage | . oe one cf this litter at $87.50. W. F. Lindsay —— matter fertilizers, and how they MARQUIS WHEAT. 
& Son secured two good ones in Nos. 8 | W necrease your crops. They will be Paes =. ae aad ; 
GRANT LYNN’S DUROC SALE. and 9. Wm. Kubberness, of Aurelia, Ia., | glad to send copy of it to any reader on RR Ts ery of spring wheat which is 
gnized as unusually desirable, is the 


The forty head of Duroe Jerseys offered 
by Mr. Grant Lynn, of Spirt Lake, Lowa, 
January 29th, brought an average of 
$52.70. This was hardly up to the worth 
of the offering in comparison with the 
same quality of stock previously sold 
elsewhere. Mr. Lynn presented a very 
attractive offering. The disposition of 
the breeders present indicated that they 
vere Well supplied, as they purchased 
only at reduced prices. Unfortunately, 
few local people were present, as every 
hog was needed in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Lynn is making splendid strides in the 
hog business, and even at a $52 average 
there is money in the business, and peo- 
ple will find him striving for still better 
hogs the coming season. Auctioneers H. 
§. Duncan and Jno. R. Thompson con- 
ducted the se.ling. Twelve head were 
sold after the catalogued lots were dis- 
posed of, but which do not figure in the 
average. The list follows of those selling 
for $45 and over: Loti, A. J. Leech, Lu- 
verne, Minn., $112.50; 2, C. Stephenson, 
Spirit Lake, lowa, $82.50; 3, S. L. Weaver 
& Son, Lake Park, Iowa, $95; 4, R. C. 
Veenker, George, Iowa, $47.50; 6, Sam Ol- 
hausen, Sutherland, Iowa, $52.50; 8, 16, 
23, R. Fansey, Lake Vark, lowa, $44, 
$47.50, $47.50, $55; 9, 14, L. E. Leech, 
Liverne, Minn., $67.5, 57.50, $60; 10, 
Litzel, Sutherland, Iowa, $47.50; 13, 
22, Fred Hartung, Lytton, lowa, $47.50, 
67.50; 15, Sam Olhausen, $45; 17, Christo- 
her Herbert, Rock Rapids, Lowa, $55; 18, 
Kk. Bly, Brewster, Minn., $47.50; 20, Lee 

myn, Ocheyedan, Iowa, $50; 21, 37, A. J. 

$52.50, $47.50; 25, Christ Larson, 
1 Lake, Minn., $47.50; 26, Lee Wil- 
$45; B. Sundvold, Hudson, S. D., 
28, Robt. West, Estherville, Iowa, 
30, J. C. Longshore, Spirit Lake, 

; 31, Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux 
D., $70; 34, H. Wegter, Sheldon, 
Iewa, $50; 38, W. J. Ferrell, Webster City, 
lowa, $45; 39, T. E. Bly, $45; 40, S. L. 
W aver & Son, $57.50. Forty head sold 
fir $2,110; average, $52.70. 

THE MARSHALLTOWN SALE. 

\ good crowd attended the breeders’ 
sale of Herefords, Short-horns, and An- 
gus, at Marshalltown, lowa, January 26th 
and 27th. The Herefords were sold on 
“.nday, and made an average of $112 on 
caves and all. The fourteen  Polled 
Herefords in the sale, consigned by D. C. 
Maytag, of Laurel, Iowa, made an aver- 
age of $120.53. Monday & Seott consigned 
mst of the Herefords. Ellis Baily, Smith 
& Norton, and J. W. Vigor, made small 
cnsignments, The Short-horns and An- 
gus were sold on Tuesday, January 27th. 
The average on the thirty-four Short- 
horns was $122.12. The Bates bred Short- 
horns consigned by J. E. Smith, of Lau- 
rel, made the top average of the sale, his 
fifteen head selling for $2,315, an average 
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of $154. The top price was $300, fer the 
Bates Grand Duchess heifer, Sweet Ox- 
ford Rose, bred by Smith, and sold to 


Fred Meier, of Haverhill, Iowa. 
price for bulls was $215, 
months old Scotch calf, Meadowlawn 
Knight, bred and consigned by Eibes 
Bros., of Laurel. The buyer was J. I. 
Paul, of Laurel. The fourteen Angus in 
the sale, from the Fred Propp herd, of 
Laurel, made an average of $111.80. The 
Seale was under the management of T. J. 
Shoemaker, of Marsha'ltown, and _ the 
auctioneers were Carey M. Jones and A. 
l. Mason for the Short-horns and Angus, 
and Fred Reppert and Mason for the 
Herefords. 


The top 
for the ten 








POWELL’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


A very successful sale of big type Po- 
land Chinas was held by Mr. F. L. Powell, 
of Algona, Iowa, January 30th, when an 
average of $72 was obtained on the thirty- 
Nine lots he had listed. This was Mr. 
Powell’s first sale, and the offering re- 
flected much credit on him as a producer 
of the popular big type hog. Comments 
upon the size and splendid quality of the 
off. ring from visitors were numerous. M&A 
Powell has in reserve an excellent breed- 
ing herd, and with his usual success an- 
Other year will find him with a still bet- 
ter offering. It is Mr. Powell‘s ambition 
to develop a herd of big type Poland 
Chinas second to none. Mr. J. M Glasie", 





landed the top in the spring gilts in No. 
28, at $85. This is one of the good gilts 
produced this year, and will make a great 
Below is the list of those fetchin 

$40 and over: No. 1, G. T. Littlefield, 
Galva, Iowa, $70; 2, 3, Walter Steneke, 
Cherokee, Iowa, $72.50, $85; 4, G. T. Lit- 
tlefield, 5; 5, C. A. Allen, Holstein, 
$92.50; 6, W. E. Williams, Silex, 

$87.50; 7, G. T. Littlefield, $127.50; 8, 9, 
W. F. Lindsay & Son, Aurelia, Iowa, $80, 
$85; 19, Walter Steneke, $85; 11, 13, G. T. 
Littlefield, $85, $57.50; 14, W. H. John- 
ston, Aurelia, lowa, $72.50; 16, Frank 
Morgan, Aurelia, lowa, $70; 17, G. T. Lit- 
tlefield, $62.50; 19, Harold Anderson, Hol- 
stein, lowa, $67.50; 20, 21, Chas. Kubber- 
ness, Aurelia, Iowa, $67.50, $70; 28, Wm. 
Kubberness, Aurelia, Iowa, $85; 25, Chas. 
Kubberness, $57.50; 24, Frank Morgan, 
Aurelia, lowa, $57.50; 23, M. Bengston, 
— Iowa, $52.50; 26, C. Davis, Au- 
relia, Iowa, $47.50; 30, Frank Morgan, 
G. Cockburn, Jr., Aurelia, I[a., 
$47.56; 36, Geo. T. Littlefield, $47.50; 32, 
Cc. Davis, $47.50; 37, Fred Hensemann, 
Alta, Iowa, oreo: 29, Will Kubberness, 
Alta, Iowa, $77.50; 38, W. Cockburn, 
Jr., $50; 35, G. T. Littlefield, $47.50.” 


ANDERSON’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


Mr. Alden Anderson, of Ellsworth, Iowa, 
held his initial sale of Chester Whites on 
January 28th, in the process of a rain 
starm. The auction drew a large assem- 
blage of representative breeders, and as 
@ result a good per cent of the offering 
was shipped out. Unfortunately, the per 
cent bred for early litters was small, and 
which fact played an important part 18 
the bidding. Another feature which hela 
some back from bidding was the fact that 
the herd had never been vaccinated. 
Breeders who had had trouble in their 
herds were uncertain as to the advisa- 
bility of taking in other than immuned 
hogs. However, the sale was a success, 
fifty-nine head selling for an average of 
$63. Mr. Anderson will remove this spring 
to a farm which he purchased near Story 
City, where he will be pleased to enter- 
tain his old customers and make new 
ones. Auctioneer C. C. Evans conducted 
the selling. We list those selling for $55 
and over: Lots 1, 4, 46, G. O. Satre, Jew- 
ell, Iowa, $110, $92, $102.50; 2, 3, L. A. 
Jacobson, Jewell, Iowa, $89, $105; 5, 9, 
August Ludwig, Battle Creek, Iowa, $58, 
$62; 7, A. M. Gustaveson, ke View, 
is., $101; 8, W. P. Doolittle, Woodland, 

$97.50; 13, 22, 47, 54, at $56, $55, 
$60; 18, H. L. Crosby, Webster City, 
$62.5); 20, R. E. Brown, Dunlap, 
$100; 24, Chas. Richert, Sublette, 
$60; 26, 43, Amos Turner, Wilber, 
Neb., $70, $140; 27, W._E. Gaffey, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $85; 30, F. H. Schmadeke, 
Clarksville, Iowa, $55; 32, T. A. Swear- 
ingen, Lake Park, Iowa, $57.50; 36, H. C, 
Mehring, Manson, Iowa, $65; 37, 40, 44, M. 
’ Young, Ankeny, Iowa, $100, $117.50, 

38, M. W. Lefferman, Sublette, Ii, 
$55; 39, J. N. Martin, New_ Provdience, 

11, Thos. Lytle, Eldora, Iowa, 
. Jacobson, Jewel, Iowa, $79; 52 
F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Iowa, $92.50; 
53, S. Hodson, Winterset, Iowa, $60; 57, 
N. Russell, Story City, Iowa, $57.50. Fifty- 
nine head sold for $3,757.50; average per 
head, $63.65. 

DICKEY’S DUROC SALE. 

The sale of Duroc Jerseys held by Mr. 
F. H. Dickey, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, on 
January 28th, was well attended, and 
prices ran very uniform. While the gen- 
eral average was not high, $48.85 on the 
thirty-nine head, it was very satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Dickey sold his hogs in just 
fair condition, which fact will undoubt- 
edly result in favor of the buyer at Mr. 
Dickey’s expense. However, Mr. Dickey 
has found that the satisfied customer 
has proven of most value to him in the 
long run. Another year will find Mr. 
Dickey with a stronger offering than ever 
before if his present plans go through as 
outlined. Auctioneer H. S. Duncan con- 
ducted the selling, and was assisted by 
John R. Thompson and L. A. Matern. 
list follows: No. 1, J. A. Hender- 
son, Emmetsburg, Iowa, $70; 2, J. J. 
Castle, Inwood, Iowa, $62.50; 3, Col. Ma- 
tern, Wesley, Iowa, $50; 4, J. A. Hender- 
son, $52.50; 5, Chris Nelson, Dysart, Ia., 


$50; 34, W. 








$60, 
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request. 


MODERN SILAGE METHODS. 


This valuable and practical book on 
silos and silage, going into the subject 
very carefully and completely, can be 
obtained by sending 10 cents in stamps 
to the Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, Ohio. It 
is worth a lot to the man who contem- 
plates putting up a silo, or, for that mat- 
ter, the man who already has a silo, as 
it tells how to plant corn for silage use, 
and gives full information in all particu- 
lars. It is a book every reader of Wa!}l- 
laces’ Farmer who feeds cattle, either 
dairy or beef, should have on his reading 
table. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON HOUSE PAINTING. 
A book which tells how to mix white 
lead and oil for all surfaces, all weather 
conditions; how to choose the best color 
effects, selecting long wearing ones, and 
fighting shy of short wearing ones; how 
to estimate quantity of paint you will 
need, and the probable cost of painting; 
how to test paints for purity, ete., has 
been issued by the National Lead Cu., 
under the title of ‘Farmers’ Paint Helps 
No. 21."" A postal card or letter request 
to the National Lead Co., asking for their 
book, will bring it by return mail. Dutch 
30y white lead and Dutch Boy linseed oil 
are the products of the National ead 
Co., and you can always te’'l them by the 
IDutch Boy trade-mark. Reasons why 
their paints are thoroughly satisfactory 
are given in their advertisement on page 
212, and they will be glad to have you 
read it. 
DESIRABLE HORSE COLLARS. 
A horse colar which will interest a 


good many Wallaces’ Farmer readers is 
the Lankford Humane horse collar, made 


by the Powers Mfg. Co., of Dept. G-O, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Their collars are espe- 
cially designed to do away with galled 
shoulders, and likewise to be used on 
horses with sore shceuders They are 
built of the best duck, trimmed in leath- 
er and stuffed with seft metested cot- 
ton. It is a particu'arly Cesirable collar, 
to use when starting the horses to work 
in the spring, as it readily adjusts itself 
to the neck. A postal card to the Pow- 
ers TIfg. Co. at the above address will 
bring the very interesting booklet they 
have issued with regard thereto. 


GALLOWAY’S SPREADER BOOK. 

A very interesting manure spreader 
cata'og has been issued by Wm. Gallo- 
way, president of the Wm. Galloway Co., 
226 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa, 
This catalog not only gives full particu- 
lars concerning the various Galloway 
spreaders, but likewise fu!l particulars 
eencerning the 1914 special offer thereon. 
Mr. Galloway wants to correspond with 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 


interested im manure spreaders, and fer 
their convenience, in securing the new 
special offer and the booklet about the 


spreaders, he has placed a coupon in the 
advertisement, which will be found on 
page 290 of this week’s issue. You can 
use this coupon in sending for the book, 
or a postal card or letter request will 
answer the same purpose. The mention 
of the paper when writing will be ap- 
preciated. 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON CULVERTS. 


The important thing in culverts is to 
get a material that will not rust out in 
a few years’ time. The Armco Culvert 
Publicity Bureau, makers of American 
Ingot Iron Armco culverts, call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that the mate- 
rial from which these culverts is made, 
means long life, and freedom from rust, 
and they call particular attention to the 
literature they have issued with regard 
to Armco American Ingot Iron culverts, 
sheet roofing, siding, and other products 
which are manufactured therefrom. They 
also reproduce in the advertisement on 
page 195 the trade-mark by which you 
may know the genuine Armco Ingot Iron 
when you buy. The literature they have 
issued can hardly help but interest a 
good many of our readers, and we sug- 
gest that they write them, 582 Walnut 





Marquis, for sale by Northrup-Kinge & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., more than 30 
years in the seed business, whose adv>r- 
tisement appears on page 217. They p: nt 
out that it is from one week to ten days 
earlier than other varieties; that it yie 's 
from three to ten bushels more per acre, 
and makes flour of much finer qua ity. 
They will be glad to send interesting lit- 
erature telling about Marquis wheat, and 
also their thirtieth annual seed cataleg, 
containing 144 pages. It will be sent to 
any of our readers on request. They give 
the prices on their Marquis wheat seed in 
their advertisement, and they will deem 
it a favor if our readers wi'l look it up 
and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

LUMBER AND OTHER BUILDING MA.- 

TERIALS AT A BIG SAVING. 

The very low price at which they will 
furnish material to build houses is nice- 
ly illustrated in the No. 6-A house plan, 
of the Harris Bros. Co., 35th and Tron 
Sts., Chicago, Ill., in their advertisement 
on our back page. The materials from 
which to build this house can be bevght 
for $759. It is one of the many house 
plans which are contained in their free 
pian book of farm houses and barns, and 
eur readers can obtain this plan beck on 
pestal card or letter request. The Harris 


3ros. Co, will be very glad indeed to ar- 
range with you to buy lumber, millwerk, 
ete., even to the plumbing and furnish- 
ings of them. The various catalogs they 
issue are mentioned in their advertise- 


ment, and they will be glad to send one 
or a'l of these catalogs to you if you ask 
for them. 


THE PEORIA WAGON BOX SEEDER. 
Those who desire to sow their grain 
and grass seed broadcast will be much 
interested in the advertisement of the 
Peoria double seeder, with helical gear, 
advertised on page 217, by the manutfac- 
tvrers, the Peoria Drill and Seeder Co., 


of 2405 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ul. They 
point out that this wagon box seeder 
seeds ten acres an hour, and at half the 
ecst of the best 11-foot broadcast see ler, 
and that they guarantee it to do more 
and better work. It casts over twe've 
rows. The feed is positive, there being no 
valves to clog, and this seeder is bound 
to interest any reader of Wallaces’ 


Farmer wishing to buy a broadcast seed- 
er. Their catalog not only gives full in- 
formation concerning this broadcast 
seeder, but also about their well-known 
Peoria disk drill. A copy thereof wil’ he 
forwarded on request. Read the adver- 
tisement. 


A SHAFT DRIVE CORN PLANTER. 

One of the special features of the 
Janesvil'e corn planter is the shaft drive, 
which does away with sprocket, chains, 
ete. The shaft runs in oil-tight bear‘ngs, 
and it goes out from the factory with suf- 
ficient oil for a season’s use. The Janes- 
ville planter also enables you to change 
the drop without stopping the machine, 
and you can make the planter drop two, 
three or four’ kerne's, as_ desired. 
It has sight feed, and you ean 
see every ihll when it~ drops. An 
interesting booklet has been issued by the 
manufacturers, 31 Center St., Janesvil'e, 
Wis., and they will be glad to send Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers a copy thereof. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. 

LOW-DOWN MANURE SPREADER. 

The popular spreader of today is the 
low-down manure spreader. It saves a 
good deal of heavy work in loading the 
manure. An excellent idea of the Great 
Western low-down spreader, made by the 


Rork Island Plow Co., of 394B Second 
Ave., Rock Island, [ll., can be obtained 
by referring to the advertisement, and 


the particulars with regard to the spread- 
er given therein, on pege 216. The Rock 
Island Plow Co. have issued an interest- 
ing spreader booklet describing not only 
this style of Great Western spreader, but 
likewise the other styles which they make 
—and they wil! be glad to send a copy 
therecf on request. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring it promptly. 
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C. W. PHILLIPS’ IMMUNE POLAND SOW SALE) 


40 Head—All WILL SELL IN NEW HEATED PAVILION, 
Immuned__| New Sharon, lowa, Thursday, Feb. (9th 


—_ This is the classiest offering of big type sows ever catalogued for public sale 
20 SPRING GILTS from this herd. The sows are selected from the best in the herd and include tops 
FEBRUARY TO APRIL FARROW 


that it goes like pulling teeth to part with. Am keeping no better. Some of these 
gilts weighed recently went considerably better than a pound to the day old. Long 
10 FALL SOWS 
10 TRIED SOWS 








The Big Type With Big 
Quality 


LONG KING’S SUPERIOR 
Sire of Sale Tops 


A WONDER AGAIN 
A Top Son of Old A Wonder 


KING DEFENDER 
Sire, Big Defender; Dam by Long King 


King Superior, A Wonder Again, Big Bone, Big Orange, P.’s 71. Xx. L.. Bix Bx, 
P.’s Mastodon, Superior Hadley Jumbo, are sires represented. The sows are bred 
to Long King’s Superior, A Wonder Again and King Defender, the latter com- 
bining the blood of Big Defender and Long King. Do not miss the opportunity to 
secure some Of these good things at your own price. The he rd was immuned by the simultaneous 
method. Write today for catalogue. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Hoping to meet you sale day, 


C. W. PHILLIPS, New Sharon, lowa 
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Auctioneers 


























Handley’s Annual Duroc Bred SowSale § 


At Edgewood Farm, Carroll, lowa, Saturday, Feb. 21 


Of the 40 head listed 27 are spring gilts sired by our champion, Frankford K., and by Crimson Chief 
Again. Four are fall yearling daughters of Frankford K. In tried sows we are selling two yearling daughters 
of Col. Gano—large and smooth. Others are—Lady Allen by Model A., Octava Hill 5th by Walte-Model, 
Carroll Beauty by Clovercroft Chief, Proud Lady by Frankford K., and Rosemond by Golden Model llth. 
About one-half the offering are — to farrow in March, balance will farrow in April and May. All are 
bred to three great boars, namely Edgewood Col., he by King the Col.; Royal Muncie, an 800 lb. son of 
Muncie Chief, and to Golden Model 17th, first prize boar at De ‘s Moines, and a full oo *r to the grand cham- 
pion High Model. Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Catalog on application to 


N. G. KRASCHEI, Auctioneer E. E. HANDLEY, Carroll, lowa 


y THE KUNE OF THE &s 
sip CHNED ay EE. HANOLE bf 





























Dispersion Sale of the Thos. Lien Herd of 


Mammoth Big Type Poland-Chinas 


We Will Sell 50 of the Biggest Poland-Chinas at ELGIN, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEB. 24 


that were ever offered east of Sioux County, Iowa, and no bigger or better were ever offered anywhere. Were it not for the fact that Iam leaving the farm, such sows as comprise one-half this of.ering 
would not be for sale atany price. This he rd was founded on the biggest Poland-Chinas obtainable, and we have since materially improved the quality without loss of size. For some years this was 
the home of the renowned sire, Longfellow, the sire of the noted boars, Fair Fellow, Longfellow Jr., and Long Orange, all bright lights in big Poland-Chinas. Six of his daughters are selling, and for 
eplendid quality and great scale, they will challenge comparison. Am selling Miss Orange, conce de d to be the greatest living daughter of the noted Big Orange ; also herdam, Lady Jumbo by Beauty's 
Jumbo is selling, and another of her dau; ghters, Lien’s Choice by Longfellow 2d. Other great sows are Orange Lady by Tecumseh Jumbo by Big Jumbo, L.’s Price Pet by Miller’s Longfellow. Two 
August sows are Miss Wonder and Miss Wonder 24, daughters of Longfellow and out of Maid's Wonder by Long Wonder, the latter the sire of A Wonder 1434: °2i—tnese are line bred Longfellow 7th. Long 
Mollie and Big Mollie are 800 and 700 Ib. sows. The former is the best sow we ever owned; she has four fall yearlings and one spring giltin the sale. The 31 gilts are all the big boned 400 Ib. kind. 
They are by L.’s Wonder, Giant Wonder, and two are by Miller’s Chief Price. Every thing is bred forearly farrow to L.’s Wonder and Iowa Chief. L.’s Wonder 194759 is included in the sale—a 
grand September two-year-old by A Wonder Again by Long Surprise. You will be interested in our catalog. It gives full particulars. Address for same, 


IRA COTTINGHAM, Auctioneer THOS. LIEN, Elgin, lowa 





Bids sent to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine, will be properly cared for. 














R. F. & W. M. Fantz Offering of 70 Immune Chester Whites 
New Hampton, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. (8 


As to ages there will be 50 spring gilts, 15 fall yearlings and 5 tried sows. The sires represented are Choice Goods, Com- 
bination Jr., Premium Will, lowa Production, Mear’s Climax, and the first prize 800 lb. senior yearling at Des Moines 1913 cs 
Chief O. K. Three-fourths of the older sows are bred to this sensational boar—Chief O. K. To breed on the balance of the 
offering we are using Fairview Contractor, a son of Contractor, grand champion boar at the 1913 Missouri state fair, and 
senior champion at the American Royal. Few are bred to Combination O. K. 

We have been showing Chester Whites at the leading western state fairs for the past eight years and never failed to get a 
blue ribbon at each. We will show an offering at our forth-coming sale that we are sure will please. A number are prospec- 


tive prize winners. Address for catalog, 
R. F. & W. M. FANTZ, New Hampton, lowa 


C. C. EVANS, Auctioneer 
Farmer representative. 





Holmes Cantine, Wallaces 
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Boars all sold. 
good SPRING GILTS, sired by + 


HA™MPSHIRES. 
of the best boars of the breed and !)re 
better ones. 


eatalogue of bred sows. 


Immuned by Double Treatment 





26 Yearlings and Fall Sows 


eee 


Have 25 or 30 extra 
ne 





to 
Write for descr iptive 


sired by Golddust Wonder, Defender Again and Chief of All will be the feature of the 40 head 
offering of immuned Poland-China sows to be sold by C, M. Pederson of 


Dunlap, lowa, Monday, Feb 16th 


he offering is out of our tried sows, weighing 700 and 850 pounds over the scales, the names 
of a few of which are: Miss Monarch by Right Kind, Viola Tec. 3d by Long King’s ay een 
Lady Colossus by Colossal, Big Orange Model by Big Orange, Mollie Wonder, Pawnee Lady 4th, 
Pawnee Lady Sth, Lady Chief Price, Chief's Model A—both the latter being by Chief Price Again. 
You will agree w ith us that this is the best offe sring we have ever sold. Bred for early litters to 
Henry Big Bone, Long Orange and Chief of Wonders. Catalogue on application to 


H. S$. DUNCAN, Auctioneer Cc. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa 

















A. L. GOODENOUGH, 








MORRISON, ILLINOIS 





HAM PSHIRE BOARS 


6 choice fall boars, 25 of spring farrow—all immun- 
ized. Sires, Peterson’s Choice, first prize senior 
yearling Sioux City 1913, and Cherokee Lad, first 
prize aged boar Ill. state fair. Public sale Jan. 15th. 
Fr. O. PETERSON, Gelva, lowa 





Willowbend Hampshires. 

We are offering spring gilts, bred to Randolph 16825. 
These gilts are rich in the blood of Messenger Boy 
6179. Others sired by Joe 7743. Those wanting the 
best address W. O. BERKIHISER & SON, 
Mount Pleasant, lowa. 


Pann Hl oH RE BO ARS 
FARM AM P ‘ GILTS 
h Weare now ready to 
35 spring and 10 fall br 
of the best big boned qual is 
bred to our3 great herd Oats. 
Farmers’ prices, $30 to #5. 
Write or call. Farm adjoins tow. 


Ss} MAXWELL & SPANGLER,  CRESTON, IOWA 
AYRSHIRES. 
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REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 22,2023 for 8." 

breeding), to make room for young stock. Tubercds 
tested. E.R. McCONNELL, Wellington, ULio. 
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Feb. 6, 1914. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(43) 227 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Feb. 11—Marshall Co. Short-rorn_ Breed- 
ers’ Association, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Thos. J. Kane, Stanwood, lowa. 

Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
lowa. 

Feb. 24—Lanaghan_ Bros., Charlotte, Ta. 

Feb. 25—Geo. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, Ia. 

Mar. 6—C, Struve & Sons, Manning, Ia, 

Mar. 19—M. C. Matern, Wesley, Iowa. 






Mar. 12—Breeders’ sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; C. A. Saunders, Manager. 

Mar. 11—F. E. Taylor and W. J. Carey & 
s address, 





s Hartford, S. D. P. 

Ellis, S. D. 

Mar. 17—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Mar. 18—S. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
son, Altona, Il. 

Mar. 20—A. M. Janes, Lafayette, Til. 

Mar. 24—E. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 
son, Hurley, S. D. 


HEREFORDS. 
Feb. 18--Geo. J. Anstey, Massena, Iowa; 
ale at South Omaha. 





ar. b—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Mar. 11—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
‘ar. 24—Ben Broughton, Lake View, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 11—W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Mar. 11—Breeders’ sale at South Omaha; 
\v. J. Miller, Megr., Newton, Iowa. 
Mar. 26—C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 
Apr. 1 and 2—Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, 
lowa; sale at South Omaha, Neb. 








May 5—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Mar. 17 and 18—Iowa Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Waterloo, Iowa. 


SHORT-HORNS AND POLLED DUR- 
HAM 


Feb. 26—W. B. Bonnifield, Ottumwa, Ia, 
BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 19—Chas. Irvine, Anekny, Iowa. 


PERCHERONS. 
Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
SHIRES. 
Feb. 27—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 


BELGIANS. 
Feb. 13—A. M. Van Steenberge, Ogden, Ia. 
PERCHERONS AND SHIRES. 
ior, 5—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
Feb. 26—F. A. Countryman & Son, Ro- 
chelle, OL 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb. 9—August Maurer, Lester, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 
Itemsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
lowa, 
Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. C. Bailey, Marshalltown, Ta. 
Fr b. 19—J. R. Ballard, Bccne, Iowa, 
Feb. 19—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 20—Martin N. Tagesen, Mason City, 
lowa, 
Feb. 20—Frank Rainier, Logan, Towa. 
Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Thos. Lien, Elgin, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—C. H. Pcrter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—C., A. Davis, Galva, lowa. 
Feb. 25—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Ia. 
Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Feb. 10—M. E. Merfe'd & Son, Greene, fa. 
Feb. 11—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
‘inn, 
Feb. 19—J. C. Danner, Yale, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—8. O. Smalling, La Porte. City, Ia. 
Feb. 13—J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Chas. Christiansen, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. 20——-Hugh Irwin, Iretcn, Iowa. 
Feb. 2i—E. E. Hand'ey, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—Geo. T. White, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. 24—RhR. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
a Ginsbach, Dell Rapids. S. 
ak. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 10—B. M. Boyer & Sons, 
ton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Lowa. 
Feb. 16—P. D. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 
Fb. 17—W. F. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ta. 
Feb. 18—R. FL. & W. M. Fantz, New 
_Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—J. B. Brackin, E!gin, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Mar. 9—Clover Leaf Valley Jack Farm, 
G. C. Roan, Proprietor, La Plata, Mo. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinne advertisements already running must have 
botice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
ahove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
43 late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


CASTLE’S DUROC SALE. 

For large Duroc Jersey tried sows and 
big spring gilts, attend J. J. Castle’s sale, 
February 13th, at Inwood, Iowa. Five 
Spring gilts sired by Crimson Indicator 
weighed, January Ist, 1,600 pounds. We 
i 


Farming- 














how of no boar in the northwest today 
t has gained a higher reputation from 
standpoint of his get than has Crim- 
n Indicator. He is a Crimson Wonder 
ed boar of large scale and good con- 
rmation. Two of his gilts selling are 
out _of Big Mary, a 750-pound sow, in- 
cluded in the sale. They are litter mates 
to the boar that topped Mr, Castle’s No- 





«breeders have taken more 





vember, 1913, boar sale. -In all there are 
twelve gilts by Crimson Indicator. Then 
there are two Colonel Gano gilts, one of 
these in particular being very choice. 
There are thirteen of those good, large, 
tried sows, all showing their litters. With 
few exceptions they are the best Mr. 
Castel has in the herd, not only as indi- 
viduals, but as producers as well. Few 
pains to in- 
crease the size and improve the general 
conformation of their hogs than has Mr. 
Castle. His herd is immune, and in fact 
everything is in favor of the buyer. He 
meets trains on all sides of him, Inwood, 
Alvord, Larchwood, and Canton, South 
Dakota, making his sale easy of access. 
Once more we say, come out to Mr. Cas- 
tle’s sale. 


FANTZ’ CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


Seventy head of immune Chester White 
sows and gilts will be offered at public 
auction by Messrs. R. F. & W. M. Fantz, 
of New Hampton, Iowa, February 18th. 
At the head of this herd is the first prize 
senior yearling boar at Des Moines last 
fall, Chief O. K., that weighed when 
shown 800 pounds. Chief O. K. is with- 
out question one of the proven great 
Chester White boars. There is one litter 
of gilts selling sired by him, and some- 
thing like fifteen head of the older sows 
selling are bred to him. A good per cent 
of the fifty gilts selling are bred to the 
young boar, Fairview Contractor, a son 
of Contractor, the grand champion boar 
at the Missouri State Fair, and senior 
champion at the Kansas City Royal last 
fall. He, in turn, was by Corrector, who 
was shown fourten times at state fairs 
in 1909 and 1910, and but once fell below 
first place. He was six times champion 
boar, shown from lowa to Texas. The 
fifteen fall yearlings in the sale are all 
by Choice Goods and Combination Jr. 
Combination Jr. is a full brother to Com- 
bination 2d, an lowa State Fair prize 
winner. Choice Goods 1s a son of Mear’s 
Climax and out of Idelia, by Lewis. Two 
junior yearling sows are selling that are 
litter sisters to Choice Goods. Two very 
attractive fall yearlings selling are out 
of Messrs. Fantz’ good sows, called 
Fancy 2d, by Competitor Jr., and tracing 
to Jaunita O. K. 4th, by the Humbert 
boar, Floyd. Messrs. Fantz are among 
the older breeders of Chesters. The son, 
R. F. Fantz, while yet a young man, has 
exhibited Chesters at state fairs for the 


past eight years; and in every instance 
won not less than one blue ribbon at 
each show. The Fantz’s are excellent 


hog men. Those in the market for brood 
sows of this popular breed will find this 
sale an opportune piace to be. Ask for 
their catalog. Read their advertisement. 


HANDLEY’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. E. E. Handley, of Carroll, Iowa, 
we!l known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
as a breeder of good Durocs and big Du- 
rocs, will hold his annual bred sow sale 
this year on February 21st. He is selling 
forty head of big, useful sows and gilts. 
Frankford K., the twice first and one- 
time champion boar, was used for some 
time in this herd, and a _ considerable 
number of the sows selling are sired by 
him. The two good herd boars, Royal 
Muncie and Edgewood Co!onel, were pur- 
chased early in the season for use in this 
herd. The former is an 800-pdund son 
of Muncie Chief, and out of an American 
Royal dam. The latter is one of the good, 
lengthy 1913 spring boars sired by King 
the Colonel. We were recently informed 
by Mr. Handley that he has added an- 
other boar to his herd in the show bear, 
Golden Model 17th. This boar won first 
in class at Des Moines in 1911. He has 
demonstrated that he is a high class 
breeding buar, as well he should, being a 
full brother to the grand champion $739 
High Model, for whom can be said that 
twenty-one sows bred to him sold pub- 
licly in the recent Shanks sale for an av- 
erage of $229. Mr. Handley is to be con- 
gratulated in «procuring so valuable a 

2. Quite a few sows in the sale wil 
be bred-to Goiden Model 17th.- Mr: Hand- 
ley has built up a reputation for raising 
and selling a class of large, useful sows 
that do well for the buyer. His brood 
sows have access to his 160*acre farm 
during the entire fall and winter. That 
they give resu’ts is not an accident. Du- 
roc buyers will be interested in the ad- 
vertisement which appears elsewhere in 
this issue, and more interested in the 
catalog. Write for it. 


THE TAGESEN SALE. 

Mr. Martin N. Tagesen, a prominent 
young farmer and stockman of Mason 
City. Iowa, has called a dispersion sale 
for February 20th, to dispose of his en- 
tire herds of Percherons, Short-horns and 
Poland Chinas. It is the result of thir- 
teen years of breeding and feeding that 
is responsible for the large accumulation 
of registered stock which is to be dis- 
posed of at this time. The attraction of 
the event centers around the Percherons. 
There are twenty-eight head to be sold, 
and with the exception of two imported 
mares and the herd horse, all were bred 
by fr. Tagesen. The ability Mr. Tage- 
sen has displayed in producing high class 
Percherons is forcibly illustrated in those 
he will sell on this occasion. Big ton 
mares with sound, clean limbs, are among 
those selling. In launching the Percher- 
on business thirteen years ago, Mr. Tage- 
sen purchased five mares, the pick of 
eighty-five head. He purchased at the 
same time the imported stallion Celebre, 
for which he paid $2,490, and every stal- 


lion since then has been of the same 
character, and cost close to the same 
figure. The fact, too, that some of the 


mares cost Mr. Tagesen $1,000 shows that 
the man started with a high purpose. 
And the fact that he has since his com- 
mencement purchased but three mares, 
and that he has sold twenty-nine head 
privately for from $250 for weanlings to 
$1,090 for mature horses, they going into 
Montana, Dakota, Colorado, Wisconsin, 
Canada and Iowa, shows that he has been 
producing what the people demand and 
what they are willing to pay for. And 
we wish to add that at no time has he 
sold his best mares. Those he is now 
offering are the best of his efforts. An- 
other item worthy of note is the fact that 
of the twelve mares of breeding age sell- 
ing, eleven are in foal. In buying mares 
from Mr. Tagesen, you take no chances 





of getting workers, both as breeders and 
in the collar. The farm work is all car- 
ried on with registered horses. The 
Short-horns are of the useful sort, and 
adapted to the needs of every farmer. 
Some young bulls are selling; also the 
Scotch herd bull, Diamond’s Goods. The 
Poland Chinas are the big, prolific type, 
carrying Mouw and Miller breeding. Long 
Price Beauty is a show sow weighing 700 
pounds. Many of her descendants and 
much of her kinship are in the sale, Read 
— advertisement and ask for the cat- 
alog. 


LAWLER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Mr. Jas. Lawler, of Clare, Iowa, will 
sell sixty big type Poland Chinas, Feb- 
ruary 17th. When it comes to herd boars 
of recognized merit, Mr. Lawler has them. 
We refer particularly to Miller’s Choice 
and Giant’s Equal. Miller’s Choice is as 
good a boar, in the opinion of the writer, 
as John Miller ever bred. He is a boar 
that should be exhibited at the big 
shows. Such hams, such bone, spread 
and depth of*body, and great length, are 
rarely found in one animal. He will 
readily class with the big champions at 
recent Sioux City and Nebraska fairs. 
Miller’s Choice is the sire of a large per 
cent of the offering. His get are mostly 
bred to the yearling boar, Giant’s Equal, 
a boar so promising for his age that Mr. 
4zawler will not consider a price on him. 
lie comes from the famous Giantess fam- 
ily and Long King’s Equal. Knowing 
that the success of any breeder depends 
almost exclusively on the sires he uses, 
it is a pleasure to know Mr. Lawler has 
solved this problem. By a perusal of the 
advertisement in this issue, and then of 
the catalogue which he has issued, it will 
be apparent that Mr. Lawler did not stop 
with great *sires. Daughters of nearly 
all the great boars are found in this 
herd. In short, it was such that formed 
the very foundation of the herd. Chief 
Price A., a son of Chief Price 2d, and wut 
of Mollie A., by A Wonder, is selling in 
the sale. He was bred by Peter Mouw, 
is a well-preserved boar, and a few of 
his get are in the sale. Get Mr. Law- 
ler’s catalog. When asking for it, men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 

MISSOURI MODEL TOP SALE. 

Come to Canistota, S. D., February 24, 
for sows carrying Missouri Model Top lit- 
ters. It is the only place where such can 
be obtained. The congenial breeder, and 
owner of this noted champion Duroc boar, 
Mr. R. J. Weiland, will give the boys an 
opportunity to buy forty head of Duroe 
Jersey bred sows on the above date, and 
which includes his entire 1913 show herd 
of females. More than half the offering 
is bred to Missouri Model Top. To esti- 
mate the correct value of a sow bred to 
tnis three times champion boar would be 
impossibie. As a sire, this boar has es- 
tablished -a reputation almost second to 
none for the years in service. His get 
are in demand at high figures, which is 
tue strongest evidence that sows bred to 
him are valuabe property. Two gilts 
sired by Missouri Model Pep sold in the 
Shanks sale for $7.0. One of his gilts in 
the De Vaul sale brought $255: a son of 
his won first prize at the 1913 Sioux City 
Fair; three gilts sired by him won first, 
second and fourth at hte 1911 Kansas 
City Royal. It was Missouri Model Top 
that helped Mr. Weiuand win twenty- 
three firsts and six championships during 
the 1918 show season. And right here we 
wish to say that Missouri Model Top is 
not the first prize winning boar that Mr. 
\weiland has used. In fact, rarely if ever 
has he used other than a first prize or 
second prize boar in his herd. ‘lo study 
the tabu.ations of his catalog reveals a 
line of prize winning and champion sires 
such as is rarely if ever seen. The grand 
champion sow, for instance, Crimson 
Beauty, is by Crimson Chief, a first prize 
Svv-pound boar, and a sire of first prize 
winners; and his sire, Top Notcher Chief, 
was the junior champion at the St. Louis 
\,ord'’s Fair. Crimson Beauty's dam 
was a daughter of Golden Madel 2d. This 
sow is @ wonder. In her present yearling 
form, she looks the picture of Durve per- 
fection. In prize winning blood, her ped- 
igree is a good sample of the entire con- 
signment. it is truly a great offering, 
and offered by a man of high standing. 
The catalog will be found a treat to every 
Duroe admirer. Do not fail to ask Mr. 
Weiland to send you one. Note the ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 


POLAND CHINA DISPERSION. 

Mr. Thos. Lien, of Elgin, Iowa, will 
disperse his herd of big type Polana 
Chinas, February 24th. . The offering will 
consist of fifty head; fifteen tried sows, 
four fall yearlings, and thirty-one spring 
gilts. Mr. Lien is one of the pioneer big 
type breeders in eastern Iowa. His herd 
was founded on the biggest hogs obtain- 
able from the noted Sioux county, Lowa, 
herds. One of the early herd boars 
by Mr. Lien was Long Wonder, the boar 
that sired the noted A Wonder 143421, 
now in use in the H. L. Pritchett he,.d, 
of Missouri, and formerly owned by Peter 
Ellerbroek, who gave him the credit of 
clearing him $15,000 in the hog business 
in the past few years. Long Wonder left 
many sows in Mr. Lien’s herd that were 
just as good sows as A Wonder was a 
boar. They are the dams and grand- 
dams of a lot of the sows Mr. Lien will 
sell in this sale. Another great boar 
owned and used by Mr. Lien was Long- 
fellow, the sire of the great Mouw boars, 
Fair Fellow, Longfelow Jr., and Long 
Orange. <A lot of the sows in this sale 
are sired by Longfelow, and great sows 
they are. Two of these, Long Mollie and 
Big Mollie, approach the ideal of big 
type perfection. And the beauty of it is 
they are just as good as they look. Long 
Molie, in particular, is simply a wonder. 
She is the dam of the four fall year!ings 
and one spring gilt selling that are good 
enough to improve any herd within the 
writer’s knowledge. Mr. Lien is sefling 
a daughter of Big Orange, out of a Beau- 
ty’s Jumbo sow, that has every qualifica- 
tion desired by big type breeders. She 
and her dam are both selling. There is 
a story to tell about each of the fifteen 
tried sows, and which will be found in 
the catalog. The gilts are a number one 
lot—big, stretchy, smooth, and neat. Mr. 
Lien is moving to town, which gives buy- 
ers al opportunity to buy sows that could 





not be bought otherwise under any cir- 
cumstances. You can get foundation 
stock here of inestimable value. Read the 
advertisement. 


MARSHALLTOWN SHORT-HORN 


February 1ith, the Marshall County 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association will 
hold its seventh annual mid-winter sale, 
at Marshalltown, lowa. The fifty Short- 
horns consigned are from the herds of 
the most substantial breeders of that sec- 
tion. Fifteen are bulls, and these, with- 
out a single exception, are the tops pro- 
duced by the consignors the past season. 
Eight are Shotch. Perhaps as good a 
bull as the offering contains is the nine 
months Marr Bessie, Best of Sultans. 
Another that is a close second, and by 
some might be preferred, is a fifteen 
months son of Merry Dale, and out of a 
pure Scotch Veronica cow. The sale will 
be an opportune place for the bull buyer, 
without a doubt. The association has 
added to this sale for the first time a 
consignment of Percherons from the stud 
of C. B. Dannen & Sons, which includes 
four mares and six stallions. An impor- 
tant feature of the rules of this associa- 
tion is that nothing is permitted to be 
consigned that is of a questionable na- 
ture. The association stamps its ap- 
proval on each entry. It holds its repu- 
tation as _undefiable as any individual 
breeder. These sales are conducted on 
a high plane. It is a place where the 
small breeder may consign his surplus 
stock, and those in need of breeding stock 
may obtain same at their own price. The 
present sale offering contains entries to 
satisfy the needs of all. Read the final 
announcement in this issue. 


LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITE SALE. 


Mr. F. W. La Doux, of Spirit Lake 
Iowa, owner of the champion boar, Gol 


Coin, will sel lan offering of forty bred 
sows and gilts, February 17th. The of- 
fering represents largely that of Gold 


Coin, inasmuch as the thirteen fall year- 
lings and about half of the twenty spring 
gilts are sired by him, and nearly all that 


are not are bred to him Gold Coin is 
really a remarkable boar, as his 1913 
Sioux City rating would indicate. Mr. 


La Doux is making more than a fair di- 
vision of his herd with the public. His 
fall yearlings are especially attractive, 
being much the same type as their cham- 
pion sire. Among them is the first and 
third prize sows, and generally speaking 
they are so uniformly good that to pick 
the ribbon winners would require con- 
siderable tact. They are the wide ribbed, 
deep bodied, smooth kind, with good 
heads. In selecting the six tried sows 
Mr. La Doux must certainly have had 
confidenee that buyers would appreciate 
the good ones. Such sows as Lady Mich- 
igan, a sow that produced his prize gilts 
in this sate, and re-bred to the same boar 
that sired them, Gold Coin, are not read- 
ily parted with. She is a large, roomy 
sow, and a good mother. We defer men- 
tion of the other tried sows until our 
next issue, when we are in hopes of hav- 
ing a catalog. We can assure our read- 
ers, however, a treat in this offering. 
Read the announcement. 

PORTER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

Get in touch with Mr. C. H. Porter, of 
Eagle Grove, lowa, if wanting Poland 
(China bred sows. Mr. Porter holds a 
public sale February 24th, at which time 
he will offer fifty head. Oakwood Farm 
herd, of which Mr. VPorter is proprietor, 
ranks among the leading big type quality 
herds of the state. Mr. Porter is a very 
capable judge of what constitutes the 
most popular type of a big hog, and he 
and his sen Bruce are excellent care- 
takers. So uniform are the forty-one 
gilts that to describe one practically de- 
scribes them ail. Not a poor one on the 
lot, not a low back or a poor foot—just 
simply big, smooth gilts, nicely marked, 
and of choicest breeding. They have a 
yearling herd boar that approaches the 
ideal of big type perfection. This is 
Oakwood Pawnee 2d. He is a_ boar 
of Mr. Porter's own breeding, got 
by Oakwood Vawnee, by Pawnee Lad. 
His dam is a daughter of the mammoth 
Porter’s Hadley Expansion, by the cham- 
pion sire, Dorr’s Expansion. We venture 
the assertion that interest will be keen 
for sows bred to Oakwood Pawnee 2d. J 
few gilts sell sired by him, and all that 
will permit are bred to him. There is so 
much good that may be said for this 
herd that one searcely knows where to 
quit. Visitors at the sale will see a 
line-up of sows that will cause them to 
wonder just how it is done. We have 
been in close touch with this herd for a 
number of years, and never do we visit 
Gakwood Farm without being impressed 

‘h the ability of its management. The 
catalog shou.d be freely askéd for. Read 
the announcement in this issue. 

IRWIN’S DUROC SALE. 

Mr. Hugh Irwin, the progressive young 
breeder and good farmer at Ireton, Iowa, 
will sell fifty head of immune Durocs on 
February 20th. Mr. Irwin’s hogs are al- 
ways good sellers; and a good reason 
for this is that they are good hogs. Mr. 
Irwin has a great young boar he is using 
this year in Golden Mode! 2d M. He is 
of last spring's farrow, and weighed right 
at 400 pounds at the close of the breed- 
ing season. Being a son of the champion 
boar, Golden Model 31st, and of the cham- 
pion sow, Fancy Wonder 3d, his out- 
standing quality is not surprising. In Miss 
Sensation, Mr. Irwin is selling a daugh- 
ter of the great show and breeding boar, 
Orion Chief. She raised eight pigs the 
past season, and she sells bred to Golden 

"del 2d M. Surely she is a valuable 
sow. It was a daughter of Orion Chief 
that produced an International champion 
sow that sold for $690. In Miss Model 
Chief, Mr. Irwin is selling a half-sister 
to Sol’s Crimson Wonder, a second prize 
boar in the aged class at Sioux City, 1912. 

iss Model Chief was the top sow in Sol 
Frank's 1913 sale. She is good all over, 
and a good mother. In fact, Mr. Irwin 
states definitely that every tried sow in 
his sale farrowed and raised a good litter 
last season; the average number of pigs 
per litter being twelve. These sows have 
never been confined to less than eighty 
acres, which has had its effect in the de- 
velopment of profitable brood sows. Write 
Mr. Irwin at once for his catalog. Read 
his advertisement. 
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Kane’s Short-horn Sale 


TO BE HELD AT THE FARM, 3 MILES EAST OF 


Stanwood, lowa, Thursday, February (2 























45 HEAD, 12 BULLS 


The offering includes a good useful lot of 
young breeding cows with an extra good 
lot of calves sirec by the Scotch show 
bull Maxwelt nJester,a3-year-old roan, 
sired by Avondale; dam imp. Jeanie by 
Count Arthur. Maxwelton was a prize 
winner at the 1911 Chicago stock show. 
He goes in this sale with as good a lot of 
calves as you see by one sire—all nice 
roans and reds. Most of the calves are 
catalogued separate from their dams, 
who are again in calf to the same sire. 
The families represented are the Rose- 
mary, Esterville, Primulla, Arabella, Etc. 
The cattle are in the condition to do buy- 
ers good. Write for the sale catalogue, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 











T. J. KANE, STANWOOD, IOWA 


BURGE and FAGAN, Auctioneers 





High Class Angus Cattle] 


AUCTION 


IN STEAM HEATED SALE PAVILION IN 


Newton, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. ( | 
50 Head—40 Females, 10 Bulls 








Of the Popular Blackbird, Trojan Erica, Pride, Queen 
Mother, Heather Bloom, Heroine and, Other Families 











The offering includes the entire herd of J. H. Hildreth of Davidson, Sask., 
and 20 head from the W. J. Miller herd, including some of the winners of tlie 
1913 shows. The Hildreth herd is a working herd. The majority of the females 
are of breeding age, and many of them with large husky calves at foot, while 
the cows are rebred to the great Trojan Erica bull that heads this herd, Echo 
Soy 134651, bred by Escher & Son, and sired by Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. 
A number of the cows are from the Escher herd also, and included in the offer- 
ing are some imported cows. The offering throughout is high class and the 
animals are in fine breeding condition. The bulls will be found good enough 
individually, as well as in breeding, to head good herds, and the farmer will 
find what he wants in this sale. 

A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested to attend this sale. 
Catalog on application. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa 


SILAS iGO, 
Auctioneer 


Feb. 6, 1914, 





























CHRISTIANSON’S OFFERING 
OF 


The Heavy Boned Durocs 
Akron, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. {7 


CHOLERA IMMUNE 


We will offer 35 head, of which 19 are spring gilts, 4 fall yearlings and 11 
tried sows. Two yearlings and two fall sows are daughters of the champion 
sow, Octave Thannet 5th. Former are by Sol’s Crimson Wonder, 2d prize boar 
at Sioux City; two latter are by Ohio Chief’s Last, a prize winner at the Min- 
nesota and Illinois state fairs. Herd represents the blood of Crimson Wonder, 
Ohio Chief, Golden Model, Tip Top Notcher and Defender. Offering is bred 
to Lincoln Chief 4th, H. A.’s Wonder Again and Octave’s Col.—latter a son of 
the champion sow. For catalog address 


GHAS. GHRISTIANSON, Akron, lowa 


THOMPSON, MORSE and WILLIAMS, Auctioneers 











Sixth Annual Offering From 
Castle’s Centennial Herd 


Duroc Jerseys 
Inwood, la., Friday, February 13th 


45 head of immune, big type sows and gilts, of which 16 are yearling tried sows weighing 00 
and 600 lbs.; 2 fall yearlings weighing 500 Ibs., and 27 gilts weighing 300 to 400 Ibs. Not tut, 
just big, long, roomy stuff in nice breeding condition. Every one guaranteed to farrow to 
dates given in the catalog. They are the get of such highly prized boars as Crimson Indicator, 
a boar whom none dispute his reputation as one of the greatest Crimson Wonder boars ever in 
the west; Col. Gano, Model Chief Again, Castle's Model, Chief Protection, Ring Master, Long 
Chief, Harding’s King of Cols., and a few others. Offering is bred to Klein’s Model, an % |!). 
two-year-old with heavy bone; Golden Gano and Larson’s Jumbo. Last two named are by 
Col. Gano and King the Col. Am selling the great sow, Proud Lady 6th, a daughter of the 
$1275 Proud Lady, and a half sister to Chief Protection. Two Proud Lady 6th gilts are selling 
by Col. Gano. Ours is pronounced by some as the banner offering of the northwest this year. 
Get our satalog. Ittellsall. Address for same, 


BENSON, THOMPSON and MCLAUGHLIN, Aucts. J. J, CASTLE, Inwood, lowa 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Parties coming by train will 
be met at Inwood, Larchwood, Alvord and Canton, So. Dak. 























== FIFTY IMMUNE > 


Duroc Jersey Sows and Gilts 


Is the number | have selected for my Annual Sow Sale, 
which will be held at our farm, near 


lreton, lowa, Friday, February 20 


There are 40 spring gilts and 10 tried sows. Among the latter is Miss Sen- 
sation, a splendid daughter of the prize winning Orion Chief, which I pur- 
chased from Mahan Bros. of Ohio. Remember it was a daughter of Orion 
Chief that produced the 1912 Chicago International champion, and that sold 
for $600. In Miss Model Chief am selling a half sister to Sol's Crimson Wonder, second prize 
boar at Sioux City, 1912. A splendid 6001b daughter of Iowa Notcher 2d sells bred to the first 
prize boar, Prize Model. Every tried sow selling farrowed 12 or more pigs last spring and are 
good mothers. The 40 gilts area good growthy lot; one is a daughter of the champion Golden 
Model 31s3 and out of the grand champion sow, Fancy Wonder 3d. The main herd boar the 
offering is bred to is Golden Model 2d M, litter brother to above gilt. He weighs 400 lbs. and 
is an outstanding pig. Many more particulars are given in thecatalog. Write foritat once to 


HUGH IRWIN, ireton, lowa 


Auctioneers, JNO. R. THOMPSON and W. C. LOOKINGBILL 











Duroc Jersey Offering 


Crimson Wonder Breeding 


Doon, Lyon County, lowa, 
Saturday, February 2ist 


Come to ‘‘Bonnie Doon,’’ where as good Durocs may be obtained as you 
will wish to own. We are selling 20 spring gilts and 20 tried sows that are 
strictly immune. Sires represented—Crimson Indicator, Wonder Again, D. M. 
P.’s Wonder, Spotless King, Mudel Master Piece, Jaurez, etc. Although we 
have been breeding Durocs for many years, this is our first public sale. To in- 
sure its being a success we are putting in our best stuff. They are well grown, 
have strong backs and stand on good feet—they are the sort that pay out. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and address for catalog, 


J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer W. W. REYNOLDS, Doon, lowa 
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HORAN BROS.’ BIG ANGUS SALE, 


FEBRUARY 20TH. 
Messrs. Horan Bros., Florsi, Iowa, an- 
nounce a great offering of Aberdeen An- 
: cattle to be sold at Williamsburg, 


ae February 20th, the day following 
the Leahy sale at that place. The an- 


youncement on another page makes spe- 
cial mention gf a few of the attractions, 
and Angus breeders can not fail to be 
impressed with a herd or an offering that 
jncludes such strong numbers as_ the 
noted St. Louis Exposition first prize 
Liackbird 24th, and others of most pop- 
ular breeding, and best individual merit, 
as mentioned in the announcement. Note 
that. Blackbird McHenry 24th sells with 
a show heifer calf at foot, the calf being 
<ired by Bermerton, well known son_ of 
the champion Prince Ito 2d, and having 
for dam the Blackbird cow, Blackbird of 
\Woodlawn 6th, by the great old champion 
Moon Eclipser, the grand-dam being by 
old Black Abbott, and out of Blackbird 
Lassie. Bermerton is the sire of some 
of the best calves in this offering, and 
they include some _ very choice’ ones. 
Messrs. Horan paid M. H. Donohoe a 
jong price for Bermerton, and those look- 
ing for more size should remember that 
3ermerton was one of the largest bulls 
of the breed. To follow him, Horan Bros. 
secured the Escher bred bull, Black Es- 
ton, and the most of the cows and heifers 
are bred to this choicely bred Blackbird 
bull, his sire being Eston of Eshot, and 
his dam Blackbird of Cherokee, by Ed- 
ward R. The offering includes daughters 
of some of the greatest sires of the breed, 
among them a half dozen splendid daugh- 
iers of Black Woodlawn, famous sire of 
the champion Erwin C., and other noted 
vinners. Two of the best daughters of 
Black Monarch of Emerson are included 
in the gerat matrons, Blackbird 24th and 
Blackbird 23d, each with calf at foot. 
Her two-year-old daughter, sired by Er- 
win C., is anether of the attractions, 
Twenty-seven head belong to the popular 
jlackbird family, and the rest, with few 
exceptions, are Trojan Ericas, Prides and 
Queen Mothers. There are fifty-two head 
catalogued, a dozen of them bulls, and 
including the young bull, Black King 
William, the best bull Horan Bros. ever 
bred, and one of the best to be sold at 
public auction. He is a Blackbird, sired 
by Black Eston, and out of Brookside 
Blackbird 12th, by Black Woodlawn. See 
announcement, and write for the sale cat- 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Ad- 
dress Horan Bros., Floris, Iowa. 


COUNTRYMAN SHORT-HORN SALE. 


On Thursday, February 26th, J. A. 
Countryman & Son will se!l one of the 
best lots of young bulls that any one 
breeder will sell this spring. They are of 
right age, and the very thick, bleoky kind 
with all the breeding that could be re- 
quired. All of these bulls are of their own 
production, which goes to prove that these 
gentlemen are active and successful pro- 


ducers of good Short-horns, as they al- 
ways breed the major part of their sale 
cattle. Fifteen head of the young bulls 
are sired by the big, rugged roan White- 


hall Chief, a son of Whitehall Sultan, and 
a proven sire of merit, as his get will 
show. Messrs. Countryman have retained 
all of their bulls for this coming sale, 
and buyers will find an offering high 
class in breeding and merit, and the 
right kind for herd headers for the breed- 
er or farmer. They have a few extra 
good young bulls sired by Duke of Lancas- 
ier, by their o'd herd bull, Lancaster, that 
can not fail to please, and we urge our 
readers to keep this sale in mind for guod 
bulls, for it affords the opportunity of the 
Season to obtain good, strong yearlings 
ready for service. In females are found 
listed twenty head of young, useful cows 
and heifers, mostly Scotch, of good, reli- 
able ancestry, and right in individual 
make-up. These gentlemen will still ad- 
here to their long established custom of 
holding their sale on the square, and 
make an absolute sale of everything list- 
ed. The thirty head of Poland China 
sows they sell are the large, useful kind, 
sired by Big Prospect, and bred to Or- 
ange King, a son of Big Orange, and this 
combination of btood shou'd produce a 








valuable lot of | s for next season. Don't 
fail to send for a catalog, and don’t for- 
get to mention Walaces’ Farmer when 


you write. 


LEEMON BROS.’ SALE OF PERCHER- 
ONS, POLLED DURHAMS AND 
STANDARD BRED HORSES. 

On February 21st this firm will hold 
their big annual! live stock sale, at their 
farm, near Hoopeston, [l. These gen- 
tlemen are leaders in the production of 
these different breeds, and have become 
eminently successful in breeding Polled 
Durham cattle. Of these they consign 
forty-eight head, thirty-six cows an 
heifers and twelve bulis. The latter are 
sired by Lechiin Dale, Pride of Linwood 
and Royal Hero, the former being a son 
of Avondale, and one of the best herd 
bulis in the middle west, and the fact 
that a herd has at its head bulls of such 
character and merit should be a strong 
argument in favor of these breeders, and 


should incline our readers to this sale if 
they are in search of the best in Polled 
Durhams. Eighteen yearling and two- 


year-old heifers sell bred to Lochlin Dale 
and Field Marshal 3d, the latter being an 
undefeated bull in his class last year, and 
Was junior champion Polled Durham bull 
at St. Joseph, Mo., last fall. He is a bull 
of great smoothness and quality, and a’so 
has the scale and style that makes him 
attractive. Females bred to him sheuld 
be in great demand. The twelve cows 
listed will not sell in high flesh, but will 
be in the best condition for the buyer. 
They are breeders, a'l having raised 
Calves the past season, and sell bred 
again to the herd buils. The young bulls 
listed are the smooth, well! finished kind 
that will please buyers Iecking for good 
ones. In Percherons are found listed three 
imported mares weighing 2 ton eaoh, the 
big, drafty kind that should attract some 
Zo00d buyers. Five American bred mares 
of the same weight are also listed, broken 
to harness, and typical brood mares of 


the breed. Seven Perchercn stalliens are 
listed from cone to three years old, the 
big, rugged kind, with the bone, sub- 


Stance and form for good herd sires, and 
we commend these to our readers who 
can use a young Stallion this spring. Nine 





Standard bred stallions and mares are 
listed, bred in the purple, and very toppy 
in character and form. Pedigrees and 
full description will be found in their 
catalog for all the breeds listed. Write 
= it now, and arrange to attend the 
sale. 


LEAHY’S GREAT ANGUS OFFERING, 
FEBRUARY 19TH, 


It is not often that Angus breeders 
get a chance to buy at their own price 
as good a class of cattle, from as good a 
herd, as they will get at P. J. Leahy’s 
sale, February 19th, to be held in the 
Williamsburg, lowa, heated sale pavilion. 
Mr. Leahy is making the greatest effort 
in his career as an Angus breeder at this 
time, and few have as good a herd to 
draw from for a public sale. His ability 
in building up a great herd has been due 
to two things, a fortunate selection in 
type and blood lines, and his ability as a 
constructive breeder. Of course, the herd 
bull should be considered as a prime fac- 
tor, and Mr. Leahy has been most for- 
tunate in this respect, but his herd bull 
is the result of his fortunate selection of 
breeding cows in building up his herd, so 
that good judgment in the selection of 
right type and blood lines resulted in the 
production of a great herd bull, early in 
Mr. Leahy’s career as a breeder of An- 
gus cattel. He bought the dam of Morn- 
ing Star 2d because she was a great cow, 
and was bred to the great sire, 
Woodlawn. Other breeders made him 
bid a top price, and a strong price for a 
man as new in the business as was Mr. 
Leahy at thac time. But he later sold 
her Black Woodlawn bull calf for $400, 
more than he paid for the dam, and made 
a mistake in doing so, for when this same 
calf won first in the big shows, Mr. Leahy 
realized that he ought to have kept him 
for a herd bull, and he paid a big pre- 
mium to get him back from that success- 
ful breeder, E. T. Davis, of lowa City. 
Mr. Leahy showed some of Morning Star 
2d’s first calves at the International, at 


Chicago, and they were. among the 
strongest winners in their classes. In 
fact, Mr. Leahy has always been at or 


near the top of the class with his calves 
whenever he has exhibited, and this has 
been at the International, the strongest 
show of the year. This story is told part- 
ly to show what a man, new in the busi- 


ness, can do if he starts with the right 
type and blood lines, and exercises good 
judgment and skill as a constructive 


breeder, as Mr, Leahy has done. He was 
not long in the business until older breed- 
ers came to him for breeding stock, and 
he has furnished some of them prize win- 
ners. As will be noted on page 230, Mr. 
Leahy’s offering for February 19th num- 
bers sixty head, of which seventeen are 


bulls. The bulls are young, and make a 
fine showing. They are a good, thick, 
smooth lot, of the type and quality for 


herd headers ,and they have the breeding 
back of them to give the best results. 
The cows and heifers also make a good 
showing, and a more uniformly good, 
typy Angus offering from one herd would 
be hard to find. The catalog is not yet at 
hand, and more detailed mention of the 
offering is reserved until next week. See 
announcement and write for the catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
IRVINE’S IMPORTED BELGIAN AND 
PERCHERON SALE. 
On Thursday, February 19th, as_an- 
nounced this week on page 235, Mr. Chas, 
Irvine, of Ankeny, Iowa, will hold a pub- 


lic sale of forty Belgian and Percheron 
mares and stallions, the sale to be held 
at Mr. Irvine's well improved Irvinedale 
Farm, two miles west of Ankeny, and 
eleven miles north of Des Moines. The 
Belgian offering comprises nineteen 
mares and two stallions, all imported. 
The Percherons include eight imported 
mares, all young and especially selected 


by Mr. Irvine for this sale, and nine Per- 
chercen and French Draft stallions. The 
American bred stallions and mares are 
consigned by F. O. Nutting, of Indianola, 
and Cass Farm, of Sumner, Iowa. The 
Belgian mares include prize winners and 
producers of prize winners, as told in the 
announcement, and the young mares in- 
cluded are some of the best that have yet 


been catalogued for a public sale. After 
inspecting these good mares, the writer 
is certain that buyers will be pleased 
with them sale day, but whether they 
will be willing to pay the price they 
should to let Mr. Irvine out with any 


profit, cr even whole, is a question. Some 
think the importer can not sell such good 
ones at public auction for enough t 
make him any money, and Mr. Irvine will 
be well satisfied with even a small profit. 
He believes that in selling such a good 
offering, he will receive some benefit in 
the future, and that new customers will 
learn to come to Irvinedale Farm for good 


Belgians and Percherons. The offering 
specially mentions some of the attrac- 
tions in this sale, but the space is too 
limited to make any but brief mention. 
The catalog gives other particulars of 
interest, and wi'l be gladly sent to ovr 
readers who will write for it, mentioning 


Farmer. As may be _ inferred 
by the prize winners mentioned in the 
announcement, Mr. Irvine has made a 
good record as an exhibitor at state fairs. 
Some mention of his stallions and other 
particulars will be given next week. See 
announcement. 
REYNOLDS’ 


Wallaces’ 


DUROC SALE. 

Mr. W. W. Reynolds, of Doon, Towa, 
will hold a public sale of Duroc Jerseys 
February 21st, at which time he will of- 
fer forty head. Twenty are spring gilts 
and twenty tried sows. This herd was 
founded some five or six years ago, on 
stock purchased from the herds of O. S. 
West, ( A. De Vaul, R. C. Veenker and 
the De Young Bres. Mr. Reyno'ds owns a 
half interest in the good, large, breeding 
boar, Crimson Indicator, and a good part 
of the twenty gilts are sired by him. The 
balance ef the gitls are by the two boars, 
Jaurez and Model Master Piece. The for- 
mer is a grandson of Harding’s King of 
Colone's and Crimson Critic: the latter a 
son of Master Model. The tried sows are 
daughters of D. M. P.’s Wonder, Spotless 
King, Wonder Again, Manley Orion, 
Van’s Duroe Wonder, ete. A good } 
tion of the offering is bred to Crimsen 
Indicator, which is certainly desirable 
from the purchaser’s standpoint. A son 
of his called Indicator’s Heir is being 


pore 





Black . 








used in a small way, and also Belle’s 
Colonel, a sen of King ef Colonels Again. 
.he individuals comprising the offering 
are Wel giowii, have strong backs, and 
stand on good feet. Read the announce- 
ment, and ask Mr. Reynolds to send you 
a catalog 


LANAGHAN BROS.’ SHORT-HORN 
SALE 


These well-known breeders, of Char- 
lotte, lowa, will consign sixty head of 
Short-horn cattle to their sale, which will 
be held on the farm, on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 2ith. <Aimost the entire offering is 
of their own production, and in charac- 
ter, breeding and merit will show for it- 
self to be the best lot they have ever con- 
signed, and they have held several suc- 
cessful sales in the past. They are prac- 
tical, constructive breeders, who have 
sought and secured the very best of the 
breed for foundation stock, and are de- 
serving of royal support in this sale from 
all of our readers who need either bulls or 
females for their herds. In herd bulls 


they have in service Gloster’s Kear 
367190, a Duchess of Gloster, by Baron 
Kear 3d; Craibstone’s Best 322505, by 


Ceremonious Count, and whose dam was 
Imp. Craibstone’s Beauty, by Craibstone; 


and Castleman 270179, out of the show 
cow, Flore.la, by Money Musk, and sired 
by the good sire, Hopeful Knight, that 


stood at the head of the Burge herd for a 
number of years. They consign twenty- 
five young bulls, mostly Scotch, sired by 
these bulls, that can not fail to please, as 
this buneh of bulls will be found to be 
the best, numbers considered, that will 
sell in eastern Iowa this year. They are 
reds and roans in color, the thick, sappy, 
low set kind, with the scale and quality 
for either breeder or farmer. The large 
number included in the sale is an ad- 
vantage to the buyer, for comparison and 
selection. Thirty-five head of females 
are listed, representing the best Scotch 
tribes, such as Lavenders, Orange Blos- 
soms, Strathallans, Princess Roya's, and 
other reliable sorts. Buyers will find a 
very strong lot of yearling and two-year- 
old heifers listed. In fact, all will be 
found young aid reliable, seling in the 
best condition for the buyer. We free'y 
urge our readers to attend this sale if in 
need of either bulls or heifers, as we are 
confident your wants can be_ supplied. 
Write for the catalog now, and note later 
issues for further particulars. 


VAN STEENEBERGE’S BELGIAN 
SALE. 


Mr. A. M. Van Steeneberge, of Ogden, 
Iowa, writes as follows concerning his 
Belgian sale, February 13th and 14th: “I 
wish for the last time to call the atten- 
tion of the breeders, dealers and lovers 
of the Belgian horse to my sale, to be 
held February 13th and 14th. I have put 
up a clean, honest lot of horses to be sold 
at the right price. I have included. my 
late importation, and nothing is reserved. 
I am sure you will find here what you 
want, be it stallion or mare, colt or ma- 
tured horse. There is not a picked over 


or scrubby animal in the bunch. I have 
made it a business to handle only the 
best obtainable in Europe, and conse- 


quently raising the best here. Don’t buy 
of salesmen or agents, for in that case 
you pay from $100 to $300 too much, and 
get an inferior horse, for no strictly high- 


class animal needs a smooth tongued 
salesman to sell it. Come to this sale 
and be convinced that this offering con- 


sists of a superior class of stock than is 
usually offered at public auction. I am 
hard pressed for room; hence my reascn 
for selling in public. Send for catalog. 
Liberal terms.” 


SMALLING’S DUROC SALE. 


Have you received the catalog of Mr. 
S. O. Smalling’s Duroe sale, which is to 


take place February 12th, at La Porte 
City, Iowa? Mr. Smalling has a lot of 
good things for the buys this year, better 
than ever before. We have not felt too 
sure that he did the wise thing to cen- 
sign the fall yearling, Lady Crimson 
Again. She may bring her va ue, and we 
trust she will. A grand-daughter of FEd- 
ucator and Crimson Wonder <Again, as 
good as she is, is mighty desirable. Her 
size and unusual quality recommend her 
for the show ring. The offering is large- 


they are such that will ap- 
peal to one in need of breeding stock, 
being well grown and with good backs 
and feet. The breeding is mostly of 
Chief Se'ect, Model Chief, Golden Model, 
Prince cf Colonels, Crimson Wonder, and 
Advancer blood. Mr. Smaliing’s is one 
of the sales where we predict good values 
will be obtained for the money. The 
herd is immune, and the convenience for 
getting to the sale over the Interurban is 
unsurpassed. Look up the final announce- 
ment in this issue. 


KANE’S SHORT-HORN SALE, FEB- 
RUARY 12TH. 

Next Thursday, February 12th, is the 
date of the Short-horn sale to be held by 
T. J. Kane, Stanwood, Iowa. The Avon- 
dale herd bull, Maxwelton Jester, a win- 
ner at the Chicago International, goes in 
the sale with a lot of extra good calves 
sired by him, and the cows are re-bred to 
this geod breeding bull. The cows are 
young and in gocd breeding condition. 
They will undoubtedly prove prefitable to 
buyers, and Short-horn cows that raise 
good calves should be in strong deman4. 
*articulars as to the breeding were given 
in these columns last week. The sale will 


ly gilts, and 





be held on Mr, Kane’s farm, two miles 
from town, located about haf way hbe- 
tween Stanwood and Clarence. See an- 
nouncement on page 228, and write tor 

catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer. 

PEDERSON’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Lest our readers might forget, we again 

remind them of the forty head offering of 


sold by Mr. C. M. 
Iowa, February 16. 
annual 


Poland Chinas to_ be 
Pederson, at Dunlap, 





The offering represents the sur- 
plus of the herd, and we are free to 
inform our readers that as a whole it 
surpasses any previous offering. Mr. Pe- 
ders: has reached the point where thé 
$00-pound sow is to > found in his herd. 
He is selling daughters of such sows,, one 
in particular, Monarch Expansien, has 
farrowed twenty-five pigs for him the 


past season. Henry Big Bone, Long Or- 








ange and Chief of Wonders are the herd 
boars to which the offering is bred. It 
is large.y a mature offering, but fourteen 
spring gilts having been listed, and bred 
to mature boars. There is yet time to 
get the catalog. See final announcement 
in this issue. 

Cc. W. PHILLIPS’ IMMUNE POLAND 

SOW SALE. 


On Thursday, February 19th, Mr. C. 
W. Phillips, the new Iowa American Po- 
land China Association director of New 
Sharon, lowa, will sell what he regards 
as the classiest offering of big type Po- 
jand China sows he has ever catalogued 


for public sale. The Walalces’ Farmer 
representative, who has been familiar 
with Mr. Phillips’ herd for a number of 


years, does not think that he is stating 
it too strongly, and, in fact, Mr. Phillips 
is most too modest a man to make it 
even strong enough when he advertises 
a public sale. He did not even seek the 
honor which was thrust upon him by the 
American Poland China Association at 
their last meeting. It was an honor of 
which he was very worthy, for Mr. Phil- 
lips has been in the business for a good 
many years, and has done much for the 
improvement of the breed, and he is the 
type of man -who sets a high standard in 
his association, His offering for this 
sale is a very worthy one, and will espe- 
cially interest our readers because all 
have been immuned by the simultaneous 
method, the immuning having been done 
lasteAugust. The twenty spring gilts in 
the offering are litter sitsers to the boars 


which were in such strong demand at 
good prices on Mr. Phillips’ fall sale. 
They are the big, smooth kind, and in- 
clude some special attractions. One of 
them was weighed when she was 299 
days old, and weighed 330 pounds. This 
was the first of December, and she has 


made good gains since that. In addition 
to being large, this gilt is of the brood 
sow type, with strong, wide loin, heavy 
quarters, and good bone, that will appeal 
to discriminating buyers. Her.dam is 
Smooth Princess 2d, by Smooth Wonder 
3d, and she is just one of the many good 
ones in this offering, not a!l of which 
can be mentioned here. Half the offer- 
ing are fall sows and older, which will 
appeal to buyers looking for something 
older than spring gilts. The catalog is 
not yet at hand, but the breeding will be 
found to be of the most popular of big 
type blood lines. The principal sires are 


Mr. Phillips’ herd boars, Long King Su- 
perior, A Wonder Again, P.’s L X. a 
P.’s Mastodon, and some by the well- 
known Big Bone, Big Orange, and Su- 


perior Hadley Jumbo. The sows are bred 
to Long King Superior, A Wonder Again, 
and King Defender. The latter is a son 
of Caverly’s Big Defender, and his dam 
was by Long King, a combination of 
blood lines that wil! suit the student of 
big type pedigree. A Wonder Again is a 
son of old A Wonder, and in type he is 
much like his famous sire. The catalog 
gives reliable particulars, and will gladly 
be sent to ovr readers who will write for 
it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See 
announcement on page 224. 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
Mr. J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa, will close 
out his herd of Short-horn cattle, and 
also Poland China hogs, on Thursday, 
February 19th, the sale to be held at his 
farm, near that place. The Short-horn 
offering numbers some twenty head, over 
half of which belong to the Cruickshank 


Secret family, all being descendants of 
the god cow, Stella's Beauty, which he 
bought at the Girton dispersion sale. 
Most cf the catt’e are sired by Mr. Bal- 
lard’s former herd bull, Lavander Fitz, 
a son of the noted Fitz Eustace, that 
headed the John tasmus herd. The 


younger things in the herd are sired by 
Knight cf Wayside, a son of the show 





bull, Rean Knight 2d, by Red Knight. 
Those not belonging to the Cruickshank 
Secret family are Young Marys, May- 
flowers and <Amelias. There are three 
bulls in the offerir including the pres- 
ent herd bull, a son of Wampum 





rood Scotch that 
Perry Tyrrel herd. 

offering is small, as the 
did not leave Mr. Ba!'lard 
with enough for a large offering. 
include six tried sows and two spring 
gilts that have gone through the cholera. 
They are of big type breeding, as stated 
in the announcement. Write for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and keep the sale in mind. 


BAILEY’S BIG TYPE POLAND SALE. 


The annual Poland China sow sale to 


of Wayside, bull 
headed the 
land China 
era last year 


be held by J. C. Bailey, Marshalltown, 
lowa, February 17th, will afford our 
readers an opportunity to secure some 


choice sows of the big type breeding, and 
bred for early litters to big type boars 
of popular breeding and strong individual 
excellence. Mr. Bailey has been breed- 
ing Poland Chinas and Short-horn cattle 
for a good many years, and is one of 
Marshall county's most reliable farmers 
and stockmen. He owns a good, well im- 
proved farm just south c* town, and has 
made farming and stock raising a suc- 
cess. His sale will he held in Marshall- 
town, fer the convenience of buyers. The 
announcement gives other particulars, 
and these interested should have the sale 
catalogue. Write for it, mentioning Wal- 


laces’ Farmer. 
BOYER’S CHESTER WHITES. 

Chester White breeders are again re- 
minded of the public sale to be held by 
B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farmington, lowa, 
next Tuesday, February 10th. He ad- 
vertises fifty head of big type Chester 
White bred sows, twelve of them. sired 
by the noted Sweepstakes, that Messrs. 
Boyer won championship on at Des 


Moines in 1912, weighing 1,269 pounds. 
These Sweepstakes sows ave bred to Iowa 
First, considered by some as a better hog 
than Sweepstakes. Iowa First was a 
first prize winner in his class, and is a 
very even, deep bodied, smooth hog, with 








lots of quality. Particulars as to this 
good lz were given last week, and 
those interested should have the catalog, 
which wil! be sent on application. Write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
keep the sale in mind if you are_inter- 


ested in buying big type Chester Whites. 
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0 Glenmere Angus at Auction 


SALE TO BE HELD IN STEAM HEATED 
SALE PAVILION-IN 


Williamsburg, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 19 














The cream of Glenmere Herd goes in this sale. It would be hard to find a more uniformly 
good lot from one herd. The type, quality and breeding will appeal to the most discriminating 
buyers. Some of the choicest of the Blackbird, Trojan Erica, Queen Mother and Pride families 
are included, and the sires represented are the best of the breed. Most of the young things are 
sired by Morning Star 2d, greatest son of the old champion Black Woodlawn, and the cows are 


48 Select Cows bred to this show bull and sire of prize winners, or have young calves at foot. 
and Heifers THE BULL OFFERING 











numbering 17 head, is unusually good, the best lot we believe to be sold this year. Their good 
type and prize winning blood lines make them desirable herd headers. Buy good Angus of the 
blood lines to be found in this offering and they will make you money, and help your reputation 








for good ones. If you are an exhibitor you can improve your chances for prize winners by 
17 Top Notch Bulls—Herd patronizing this sale. We are offering Angus of the blood lines that win. Write today for the sale 
catalogue, mentionin allaces’ Farmer, and come an our guest sale day. 
Headers. Best Individual talog t g Wallaces’ F d d be our guest sale day 


Merit. Best Breeding. 











rRquctioneer P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


= 



























and help yourselves to the immune sows 
and gilts carrying 


| wussount MODEL Top 











minor ribbons at the South Dakota state fair and the Sioux City ‘Interstate jair. The sensationa 


Mo. Model Top, Nov. 24th. In short, the ribbon winners all go, and every one bred to Mo. Model Top. 
gilts at the Kansas City Royal 1911, and Ist prize boar pig at Sioux City 1913. There are at leasta half dozen 


either a prize winner, or whose ancestors are first prize winners. and in many instances both. In fact 
practically every sow we have listed will come under this statement. If looking for something that will 
put you in the limelight for another season, buy a sow carrying a Mo. Model Top litter. They will al! 


‘ST PRIZE, salar Mie Tap as aas77 | 
the C.& N. W. Address for catolog, 
HIS GET WON 187, 2° 54TH IN cuss AMERICAN ROYAL ch N. G, KRASCHEL, Auctioneer R. J. WEILAND, Canistota, South Dakota 


at _ sale. Parties coming to the sale will be met at Bridgewater on the Milwaukee, and Canistota on 











litters. Among them is our entire 1913 show herd that won 23 firsts,6 championships and numerous 


yearling sow, Crimson Beste, i is selling—grand champion at both above shows aid bred to Mo. Model 
‘op, Nov. 30th. Golden Mable is selling, first prize senior yearling, weighing 700 Ibs., and bred to Mo. 
Model Top, Nov. 2d. Blue Ribbon Belle is sv|ling, first prize gilt at both above named shows and bred to 


10 head are selling and more than half are bred to Mo. Model Top, the conceded greatest Duroe boar ever 
owned in the state. He is not only a three times champion boar, but he sired the 1st, 2d and 4th prize 


buyers for every Mo. Model Top boar or gilt offered. Two of his gilts sold for $700 at the record Shank’s 
sale; one for $255 at the De Vaul sale. Practically every sow we are selling bred to this grand boar is 


listen to you when you offer her pigs. We could sell 50 boars right now if we had them sired by Mo. Model 
Top. The catalog tells all and is yours forthe asking. Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer 

















Offering of 50 Head of Immuned Big Type Poland-Ghinas From 
EAGLE GROVE, OWA Qakwood Herd TUESDAY, FEB. 24th 


te ty spring gilts selling will weigh from 300 to 400 lbs. Mostly sired by Smooth Big Bone, a son of the first prize Minnesota state 
fair Mouw boar, Black Big Bone. The ten tried sows comprise a collection of rare big matrons, the equal of which few herds can 
supply. They are the get of such sires as Porter’s Hadley, Expansion, Oakwood Jumbo, Smooth Chief, Big Tom, and Hard to 
Beat—nearly all Mouw breeding. Oakwood Jumbo was sold in Mouw’s last sale for over $300. Smooth Chief was exported to 
South America. A good per cent of the offering is bred to the best boar we ever owned, Oakwood Pawnee 2d 199523. We have 
in this boar a yearling of sensational big type character. Get our catalog. It reveals a line-up of ‘“‘big types’’ that cannot fail to 


eall forth your admiration. It is yours for the asking. Address 
H. 0. CORRELL, Taylorville, Hl., Auctioneer CG. H. PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


Bids sent to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine, in our care, will be honorably treated. 





























Lawler’s Great Offering of 60 Big Type Poland-Chinas 


GLARE, IOWA, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1914 


BOUT 14 are tried sows, 14 are fall yearlings and 32 are spring gilts. No greater boars of the breed are to be found than MILLER’S CHOICE, GIANT’S 

A EQUAL and CHIEF PRICE A. The offe wed . largely the get of these boars and the y are out of such grand big sows as Model Lady by Chief Price Jr., Miss 

B. Wonder by A Wonder 107353, Maid B. A. by Big Bone, ‘Deans Maid by Rock Valley Chief, Longfellow Lady by Miller’s Longfellow, Big Jumbo by Big 

Tom, Miss Longfellow and Long Price by Miller’s c hiet Price, Big Wonder and Wonder Ex by AW onder 1434: 21, and Orange Belle by Equal’s Giant; the latter 

is litter sister to our sensational GIANT’S EQUAL. Look over any herd then tell us where such an array of sires ‘and dams are to be found. Great sires and great 
dams produce great offspring. If interested in good big brood sows look over our catalog, which may be had for the asking. Address 


JAS. LAWLER, J. A. BENSON and IRA COTTINGHAM, Auctioneers GLARE, IOWA 


Bids sent to Wallaces’ Farmer representative, HOLMES CANTINE, in our care, will be properly cared for. 
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THE NEWTON, IOWA, ANGUS SALE, 
NEXT WEEK. 
» not overlook the opportunity to buy 


1 
\ngus cattle at the public sale to be 





fel at Newton, lowa, next Wednesday, 
February 11th, by W. J. Miller, of that 
place, and J. H. Hildreth, of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. Mr. Hildreth, who _ for- 
mer! lived in lowa, includes his entire 
herd headed by the Escher bull, Ikcho 
Bo) The cattle are in good breeding 
condition, and the good lot of Echo Boy 
calves in the sale show that the Hildreth 
herd is a working herd. They are guar- 
ante: breeders, and Mr. Miller stands 
bat f the Hildreth guarantee. Echo 
%e is a double Trojan Erica, sired by 
Earl nriec of Ballindaioch. He is a_four- 
vee d, and was used some by Escher 
& son before they sold him to Mr. Hil- 
are A number of the females in the 
Hildreth herd are from the Escher _ herd 
also, Mr. Hildreth being a heavy buyer 
at Escher & Son’s 1911 sale, as told in 
these columns last week. Other good 
herds are represented also, and these 
cows and their produce make up a good 
portion of the Hildreth offeirng. The cat- 
tle may be a little thin in flesh to bring 
ihe ul value, and fhere is likely to be 
good bargains for buyers. Mr. Miller's 
offering consists of five bulls and sixteen 
cows 1 heifers, besides calves at foot. 


neluding some of his prize winners 











lie is 
of e past year, and buyers will find 
some very choice Angus in this saie. Mr. 
Mille won grand championship at the 
recent Denver show, on his great cow, 
Rarbara Woodson, who has been winning 
chempionship honors for the past three 
years. Furthermore, she has been rais- 
ing a family of show animals that are 
winning. At the Denver show, Barbara 
Wiodson and her daughter won first and 
second, and another of this fami'y won 
fist in the two-year-old class. Mr. Miller 
irst also on his two-year-old bull, 

Gay 6th. The Miller herd is well 

its prize winning rec- 


! both breeding animals and a'so on 
teers The announcement this week on 
ace 228 gives other particulars concern- 
offering, and those interested 
have the sale catalog. Write for 
entioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


ANSTEY’S HEREFORD SALE, FEBRU- 
ARY 18TH. 


V 

Rose 

kr n because of 
‘ 

< 

} 


sale 








Geo. J. Anstey, for twenty-seven 
years a breeder of Hereford cattle at 
Massena, Towa, will hold his fourteenth 
al sa'e of Herefords at South Omaha 
on February Sth, as announced else- 
where in this issue. His herd numbers 
ove ) head, and is the largest in the 
st Mr. Anstey is selecting seme six- 
ty id from the best young things he 
ha 1ised, and it will be a good place for 
bu s to select choice breeding stock. 
He is se'ling an exceptionally gocd lot 
of ing bulls, which will afford a gecd 
selection for herd headers, and there are 
twenty-two of them in the sale. The 
heiers are a splendid Ict, sired by and 
bre] to the good herd bulls owned by Mr. 
Anstey. The announcement tells briefly 
ef gocd breeding, ard the sa'e cata- 
log gives a lot of patriculars of interest 
t ivers. It will gladiy be sent to our 
readers who will write fur it, mention- 
ing \Vallaces’ Farmer. 

WEIL’S PERCHERON MARES. 

. Weil, of Blairstown, Towa, now 
of s Perchercn mares for sale, of a 
class that will interest discriminating 
buyers Twenty-four of them are im- 
ported, and others are out of imported 
mares They are young and sound, and 
are the big boned, ton kind. Mr. Weil 
will guarantee them breeders, and his 
guarantee is good, for he is one of the 
most reliable men in the business. It will 
he remembered that he held a public sate 
in O12, at which time he so'd fifty head, 
at en average of $450, and twenty-seven 
ef the fifty were yearlings and wean- 
lin; The older mares he is now offer- 
ing for sale are bred to imnorted Ferren, 
a boned 2,300-pevund horse, that 

il selected for h's own use be- 
caise of his good qualities. See an- 
nouncement, and write Mr. Weil, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, if interested 
in buying. His farm is located about half 
way between Blairstown, on the North- 
western railway, and Van Horn, on the 


Milwaukee, 


SHEEHAN’S BIG TYPE POLANDS. 

"emember J. M. Sheehan's big type 
De and sow sale, February 12th, at his 
farm, south of Stuart, Iowa. The offer- 
ing numbers sixty head, thirty-seven of 


them spring gilts of March and Anri! far- 
row, and the _rest fall sows and older: 
also four good summer boars.  Particu- 
lars as to Mr. Sheehan's good offering 
Were given last week, and it should be 
kept in mind that this will afford another 
£0°d opportunity to secure a sow bred to 


his noted King Wonder, one of the great- 





est sons of old A Wonder. Write for the 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
DUROC GILTS AT PRIVATE TREATY. 
Ivuroe Jersey bred gilts are being of- 
fered at private treaty by Mr. L. A. Ma- 
tern, of Wesley, Iowa. The herd carries 
the blood of The Professor through ene 
of his best breeding sons, Selection, an 
8 -pound boar: ted Wonder; Muncie 
Chief; Model Wonder, and King cf Ccl- 
onels. These gilts have not been fleshed 
he vily, but have been brought a’ong in 
nice growing condition. Write Mr. Ma- 
tern if in the market for gilts, and he 
‘ill supply you with all desired informa- 
tion. Note’ his advertisement in this 


issue, 

SIXTY-FIVE JACKS AND JENNETS 
FOR SALE. 

Deierling & Otto, 


Messrs, 


Queen City 


“0; are now advertising sixty-five hea 
or jacks and jennets for sale, of which 
forty are jacks, and the best this firm 
have ever offered for sale. They include 


their Iowa and Missouri prize winners of 


—— All their jacks are hig, and they 
ave a large janine of good ones to se- 


lect from, as they are the most uniforzily 


Pr d lot they have ever offered. All are 
ae icks with white points, are the big, 
von avy boned kind, and will interest buy- 


All are registered and broke. Note 


by. the announcement that this firm ab- 
tthe guarantee this to be the best 


nch of jacks offered for sale this year, 











and*that they are in a position, with 
their own farms, to care for and handle 
their stock in a way that enables them 
to meet all competition. They invite in- 
spection, and will be pelased to hear from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. See announce- 
ment, and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS. 


R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchellville, Ia., 
have @ new announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, offering for sale fifteen 
growthy young bulls of the thick, Doddy 
type, and most of them are by the im- 
ported sire that heads their herd. Some 


of the bulls are from imported dams also. 
Messrs. Wilkinson made an importation 
of Angus several years ago. They also 
offer to sell some young cows and heifers. 
See announcement, and write if interest- 
ed in buying, or they will be glad to 
have you come and visit them at the 
farm, which is located near Mitchellville, 
seventeen miles east of Des Moines, on 
the Rock Island and Interurban railways. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 


100 re rae EVERGREENS, 


This is the very reasonable price at 
which Pm Karl Ferris Nursery Co., of 
205 Bridge St., a lowa, offer their 
evergreen trees. Mr. Karl Ferris is the 
head of this company, and he has made 
a specialty of evergreens, and he has 
made a success in the growing thereof. 
He has also made a success in the selling 
thereof, as his evergreens have given 
splendid satisfaction. He is in business 
to please his customers, and he realizes 


that this builds up business. We ac- 
knowledge receipt of Mr. Ferris’ annual 
catalog. His evergreens and other nurs- 


ery stock are sold through the medium of 
this catalog, as he has no salesmen. The 
catalog is attractive. It is reli@ble in the 
descriptions it contains, and it gives full 
information concerning Mr. Ferris’ plan 
of doing business. We believe that read- 


ers of Wallaces’ Farmer who patronize 
Mr. Ferris will get a square deal, and 
those who desire to take advantage of 
his evergreen offer, should send their or- 


forward- 
Ferris says that 
with the 


ders in early. All trees will be 
ed express paid, and Mr. 
they are not to be compared 
ordinary trees you buy from tree ped- 
dlers, pointing out that they have an 
abundance cf fibrous roots, which is na- 
ture’s guarantee of life to growing trees, 
that they have been carefully dug, and 
that they will be well packed. The Fer- 
ris catalog describes the appie trees, the 
standard varieties being listed, which sell 
at 1v cents each, the strawberry plants, 
cherries, grapes—in short, everything in 
nursery stock. It will be forwarded upen 
postal card cr letter reyuest, all orders 
for evergreens or other stock being filie@ 
promptly. Orders and requests for cata- 
logs should be addressed to Earl Ferris 
Nursery, 205 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa. 


SPRING STYLES FOR WOMEN FOLKS 

A very attractive and interesting book- 
let of spring styles in women’s and chil- 
dren's wear will be found in the new 
National Spring Style Book, put out by 
the National Cloak and Suit Co., of 2¢€ 
W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 
This book not cnly gives the styles in 
women’s and children’s wear, but it like- 





wise describes and prices various wear. 
Some idea of the very reasonable prices 
that are made along this line can be 


gained by referring to the advertisement 
on page 209. No matter what you want 
in wemen’s and children’s wear, you will 
find it illustrated and described in this 
booklet, and the prices are for goods de- 
livered at your own town. All trans- 
portation charges are paid by the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Co. A guarantee 
tag is also attached to each garment they 
send out, and it means that any garment 
may be returned if it is not satisfactory, 
and the money will be refunded, and the 
express or postage charges are likewise 
refunded. For the convenience of our 
women folks who desire their style book, 
they have placed a coupon in their ad- 
vertisement. Just fill out this coupon 
and mail to them at the address given, 
or you can reproduce it on a postal card, 
and it will answer the same purpose. Be 
sure to address ail requests to the Na- 
tional Cloak and Suit Ce., 200 W: Twenty- 
fourth St., New York City. 


DESIRABLE GUNS. 


readers who desire to get a good 

shotgun will be more than 
with the hammerless “pump” 
guns made by the Marlin Firearms Co., 
115 Willow St., New Haven, Conn., which 
are advertised on page 206. They are 
made in both 12 and 16 gauge, and the 16 
gauge gun is becoming more and more 
popular. This gun sells at $24; the 12 
gauge at $22.60. Both have solid steel 
breech, inside as well as out, solid top, 
side ejection, matted barrel, press button 
cartridge release to remove loaded cart- 
ridges quickly from the magazine without 


Ovr 
repeating 
pleased 


working through the action. <A catalog 
giving full information cencerning these 
iwo guns, and likewise the complete line 
of Marlin firearms, which comprise the 
famous Marlin rifles, can be had by send- 
ing 3 cents in stamps to pay for the cost 
of mailing. The Marlin Firearms Co. will 


also be glad to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask with regard to Marlin 
hammerless pump guns, or with refer- 
ence to any of the guns they make. They 
will deem it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will kindly mention the papet 
when writing them. 


BUY GOOD SALT. 


No matter for what purpose you use 
salt, it pays to buy salt of known qual- 
ity. Such salt will be found in Worces- 
ter salt, the product of the Worcester 
Salt Co., of New York, and every sack is 
sent out under the Worcester trade-mark. 
A copy of this trade-mark is reproduced 
in their advertisement on page 208. The 
difference betwen ordinary salt and 
Worcester salt is very little in price, but 
there is a big difference in the results 
therefrom. The thing to do is to buy 
salt that is sold under a trade brand, as 
it means dependability of quality. The 


Worcester Salt Co. have issued some very 
interesting literature telling about Wor- 
cester salt, and why it is goed salt, and 





Worcester 
Janet Mc- 


they have also 
cook book, 


prepared a 
prepared by Mrs. 


Kenzie Hill, editor of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, which they will send 
free on request. <A _ postal card to the 


Worcester Salt Co., New York City, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, will bring this 
cook book by return mail. Read the 
Worcester advertisement on page 208. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS USED BY 
THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
WINNERS. 

Laval Separator Co., of New 

Chicago, and the other cities 

mentioned in their advertisement on page 

211, point out in this advertisement the 

splendid record of the butter makers who 

used De Laval separators, at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show. They call particular 
attention to the fact that the highest 
score in the whole milk creamery butter 
was awarded to Wm. Peterson, of Rapi- 
dan, Minn., a De Laval user. That there 
were 187 out of 200 whole milk creamery 
entries, Who were De Laval users. In 
the gathered cream creamery _ butter 
class, R. O. Brye, of Readstown, Wis., se- 
cured the highest score. This prize win- 
ning butter was made from cream of farm 


The De 
York City, 


patrons, all using De Laval separators. 
In the farm dairy butter class, D. H. 
Turnbull, of Monmouth, Ill., whose family 
has been using a De Laval cream sep- 
arator for over twenty years, was the 
winner. The De Laval Separator Co. 
have gone into detail with rtgard to the 
record of the De Laval separators at the 
dairy show, and they will be glad to send 
you their literature. They will also be 
glad to send you the very attractive De 
Laval Dairy Book, which they have just 
issued. It gives much valuable and in- 
teresting information, and a copy thereof 
can be obtained by using the coupon 
which their advertisement on page 211 
contains, or by sending’ them a _ postal 
card or letter request therefor, mention- 
ing the paper. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the De Laval Separator Co., 
165 Broadway, New York City. 


WHAT COLLARS DO YOU WEAR? 


Every man knows how provoking it is 
to have the collar which rides the neck- 
band of the shirt, when the tie is put on. 
The reason for this is that the collar is 
so constructed that it does not allow the 


necktie to slide either way withovt lots 
of pull. A collar that is designed to cover 
this difficulty is the Slidewell, made in 


several different styles. They sell at 15 
cents each or two for 25 cents, and they 
are the product of Hall, Hartwell & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., who have dealers in most 
towns. This company likewise make 
Hallmark shirts. The prices on _ shirts 
range from $1 to $1.50. They wou'd like 
to have you try their collars and shirts, 


the name of their 
giad to send it to 
have a dealer in 


and if you do not know 
dealer, they would be 
you, or if they do not 
your town, they will be glad to see that 
you are supplied. For particulars con- 
cerning both the Slidewell collars and 
Hallmark shirts, write them a posta! card 
or letter request. They would iike to 
have you look at their collars and their 
shirts personally if you can. If your 
dealer does not have them, they want you 
to be sure and write them, and they will 
see that you are supplied. 
SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILLS. 

Many readers cf Wallaces’ Farmer 
should be buyers of the disk grain drill 
this season, and they will find some very 
interesting literature with regard to grain 
drills in the Superior catalcg, of the 
American Seeding Machine Company, of 
Springfield, Ohio, makers of the famous 
Superior drill. Some of the reasons why 
Superior drills have proved: so_ satistac- 
tory, and why they are desirable for the 
farmer, are given in the advertisement on 
page 214, and the manufacturers would 
deem it a favor if our readers would look 
up this advertisement, and write them 
for the very interesting: catalog of Supe- 
rior drills which they have issued. The 
catalog goes into cetail fully with regard 
to Superior drills, and why they are prof- 
itable for the farmer, and the manufac- 
turers wi'l not only be glad to send you 
the catalog, but likewise to answer any 
questions with regard to drilling grain 
which you may care to ask. Superior 
drills can be used in corn stalks, or for 
any purpose a disk harrow can be used, 
They do the most effective kind of werk. 
If you would ‘ike to know how your 
brother farmers are p'eased with Superior 
drills, the American Seeding Machine Co. 
will be glad to give you the name ef your 
nearest Superior owner, and yeu can ask 
him personally. Superior drills are made 
in single disk, double disk, hve and shoe 
styles. 

KEEN KUTTER FARM TOOLS. 

A few of the many Keen Kutter farm 
tools are mentioned in the advertisement 
on page 215, and the prices quoted in this 


advertisement are the prices at which 
they can be secured right at your deal- 
er’s, there being a Keen Kutter dealer in 
practically every town. They are the 
product of the Simmons Hardware Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., well known to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, and they bear the 
Keen Kutter trade-mark, which means 
quality in farm tcols. As they peint out, 
you are not guessing when you buy a 
Keen Kutter tool cf any kind. It means 
that the manufacturers stand back of 
their tools, and if for any reason they are 
faulty, you know you will get a fair ad- 
justment thereof at your dealer’s The 


Keen Kutter advertisement in this issue 
is a little different, and they will be giad 
to have you look it over. 
OPEN HEARTH WIRE FENCE. 
Brown fence, made by the Brown Fence 


and Wire Co., of Dept. 72, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is manufactured from the above 
material. It is also double ga'vanized, 





and the manufacturers claim especia'ly 
long life therefor. It is made in 150 dif- 
ferent styles, and it sells at prices rang- 
ing from 13 cents per rod up, direct frown 
the factory, freight prepaid anywhere. 
Their fence catalog gives full particulars 
concerning the different styles, and their 
liberal terms of sale. The manufacturers 
will be glad to have you write for this 
catalog, and to advise them how murh 
fencing you want, and for just what pur- 
pose you wish it. They make a fence for 


| 














every purpose, and they feel sure that 
those who are in the market for good 
fencing will be interested in their prod- 
uct. Hither a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring the catalog by return 
mail. Ail requests should be addressed 
to the Brown Fence and Wire Co., Dept. 
72, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOW ABOUT THE TRACTOR FOR 
FARM WORK. 


Our readers who 


wish to investigate in 
regard to the advantages of the tractor 
on the ordinary farm, will be able to ob- 
tain a good deal of interesting and reli- 
abel literature with regard to tractors, 
from the Hart-Parr Co., of 220 Lawler 
St., Charles City, Iowa. This company 
have made a careful study of the advan- 
tages of the tractor, on the farm, and 
they will be glad to send you their liter- 
ature giving much practical information 
It describes their well-known Hart-Varr 


different 
over the 


are made in 
are in use all 
belts, They burn the 
for fuel, are strongly 
and the literature the 
have issued is worthy of a 


which 
which 
grain 
kerosene 
built and reliable, 
Hart-VParr Co, 
careful study. 


DESIRABLE SEED BED TOOLS. 


tractors, 
sizes, and 
corn and 
cheapest 


The crop you grow depends largely up- 
on the seed bed you prepare for the crep. 
Any tool that helps make a better seed 
bed deserves the careful consideration of 
Waliaces’ Farmer readers. A special line 
of disk harows wil be found in the Clark 
Cutaway disk, made in 10 styvies and 
sizes, and for beth large farmers and 
small farmers, there being harrows espe- 
cially for tractor engines, and likewise 
harrows for the man who uses only one 
horse. They are the result of over a 
quarter of a century of experience in 


manufacture, and the Cutaway Clark cat- 


alog, illustrating and describing the vari- 
ous machines in full, will undoubtedly be 
interesting to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
A postal card or letter request to the Cut- 
away Harrow Co., $98 Main St., Higga- 
num, Conn., will bring it by return mail. 
it will also bring the book they have is- 
sued under the title of “The Soil and Itn- 
tensive Tiliing.’’ This booklet gives in- 
teresting and practical informaticn on 
tilling the soil. 
RELIABLE FARM LEVEL. 

A farm level which will enable the 
owner to lay out his tile drain, line 
fences; in fact, to do any ordinary sur- 
veying on the farm, will be found in the 
Bostrom imprceved farm level, made by 
the Bestrom-Brady Mfg. Co., of 149 Mad- 
iscn Ave., Atianta, Ga. It is a simple, 
accurate, durable, yet complete ‘evel, and 
it is very popular with farm~-folks who 
have used it. The manufacturers will be 
glad to send you catalog giving full in- 
formation with regard thereto, and it is 
interesting to note that they send their 
level cn the basis cf refunding your mon- 
ey if it is not all they claim. It is just 
the thing that every farmer needs, and 
the interesting little circular they have 
issued, giving full particulars with regard 


thereto, wil be interesting. It can be 


obtained on request. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES a 


FOR 5,000 MIL 

A written guarantee of 5.000 miles of 
mileage is given with the Ajax tires, the 
product of Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., 1796 
broadway, New York City. Their Ajax 
tire bock.et tells all about Ajax tires, and 
their offer therecn, and a ccpy thereef 
will be forwarded to any reader of Wael- 
laces’ Farmer who asks for it. The Ajax- 
Grieb Rubber Co. wiil be gad to give 
you the name of the nearest Ajax dealer, 
so that you can see their tires at your 
dealer's. They are made in both plain 
and nen-skid treads, and their bockiet 


gives full informeticn concerning the va- 
rious styles. Their guarantee of 5,(09 
miles is a written guarantee 


sale of 
lowa, next 
are putting 
just such as their 
See pre- 


Remember the Derr-Sehmieder 
Poland Chinas at Kemsen, 
Tuesday. These gentlemen 
up a splendid « ffer.ne, 
herds are noted fer producing. 
vious issue for particulars. 

B. A. Samuelson, of 
changes his Durce Jersey 
March 5th to March <th. 
will offer at that time 
choice sows and gilts, 
become noted for raising. 
this sale. Full particulars 
later. 

Remember the 


Kiren, Iowa, 
sale date from 
Mr. Samuelson 
sixty head of 
such as he has 
Don't overlook 
will appear 


Merfeld & Son’: 
Duroe Jerseys, at G os lowa, 
ary 10th. They are selling a very 
class offering of bred sows and gilts bred 
to good boars. Messrs. Merfeld have ar- 
ranged to meet parties coming by train 
at Greene, Aredale and Bristow, three 
different lines of railroad. See two pre- 
ceding issues for particulars. 


sale of 
rebru- 
high 











TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


(PAPA ALAS 


German Coach Stallions 


Thesesta 








ions sire the best farm horses 
in the co try. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
se | you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 
FOR | BRED BY 


oat Lavender Goods 340244 mm 


This good roan Scotch Shorthorn herd bull is now 
offered for sale; also an extra good, thick, 17 months, 
red scotch bull, of the Cruickshank Violet Bud tribe, 
and other good calves, roans and reds, Lavender 
Goods is a large bull but neat and stylish with lots of 
quality and character. He is a good breeder and his 
bull calves are good sellers. His sire is the champion 
Imp. Choice Goods and his dam, Sweet Lavender by 
the show bull Orange Lad. Address, 

PHILLIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lows 
EIGH HEAVY BONED 
SHORT HORY BULLS 


of serviceable age for sale at farmer’s prices. Sired 
by a 2100 lb. sire. F. M. Bravinder, Humboldt, lowa. 

















EG. Percheron Soc. of Am. mares bred to 
] unusually good imp. stallion to exchange for re- 
gistered draft stud. Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, la. 
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lars, may be had by addressing 


CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer 














EXTRAORDINARY EVE 


28 Percherons, 40 Short-horns 
30 Big Poland-Chinas 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION 





This offering is the result of thirteen years of my effort in the stock business. Particular attention is directed 
tothe Percherons. Our beginning was in 1900 with five 1600 to 1800 Ib. mares, and the imported horse, Celebre. 
Since then we have purchased but five mares. We have sold during this time 14 mares and 15 stallions for 
The 28 in this sale are all of our own breeding except 3 im- 
ported ton mares—3, 5 and 6 years old, and the 2200 lb. imported stallion, Jonjon 82228 (89293). In this 
dispersion we will sell 20 mares—12 bred to Jonjon and ail in foal but one. Besides Imp. Jonjon am selling 7 
stallions—4-year-olds, 3-year-olds, 2-year-olds, yearlings and weanlings. Five yearlings are by Imp. Jonjon. 
Our horses have won every first and championship offered at Mason City, Waverly and Independence in recent 
years when exhibited. We do not believe that as many real big, high class drafters have ever been offered be- 
fore in lowa bred by the seller. Farm work is all carried on by our registered horses. 

In Short-horns am selling 5 bulls, including the Scotch herd bull, Diamond’s Goods. Ten of the offer- 
ing are by Diamond’s Goods. Majority of females will drop calves in April. A few now have calves at 
foot. Many of the cows are hand broke to milk and are good milkers. 

The Poland-Chinas are all of the big prolific strain. 
selling, a daughter of the Mouw boar, Long Price. 


from $500 to $1,000 for those of breeding ages. 


11 descendants of Long Price Beauty are selling, bal- 
ance of the offering beimg largely out of full sisters to her. Catalog on application, giving full particu- 


MARTIN WN. TAGESER, Mason City, lowa 


Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. Sale will be held at the farm near Han- 
ford, 7 miles south of Mason City on the C. & N. W. 
Mason City, night before at my expense. Train leaves at 10:10 a. m. for Hntford. 





_ Se, 
Friday, Feb. 20 
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The great 700 lb. sow, Long Price Beauty, is 


Parties coming to sale stop at Wheeler Hotel, 









































Great Aberdeen-Angus 
ese | Offering ex 


Williamsburg, lowa, Friday, Feb. 20 
























































55 HEAD—12 BULLS AND 43 FEMALES 
BLACKBIRDS, ERICAS, PRIDES, QUEEN MOTHERS 





Included in the offering are some of the best of the breed—aimong them 
Blackbird 24th, noted first prize winner at the St. Louis Exposition; she sells 
with a show heifer calf at foot, sired by Bermerton. Her full sister, Black- 
bird 23d, with a fine bull calf at foot by Bermerton, is also included. Black 
Cap McHenry %th, with a heifer calf at foot; Brookside Blackbird 12th (by 
Black Woodlawn), the dam of the best young bull in the sale, if not the 
best t).at will be sold this year, and now with a show heifer calf at foot; 
Brookside Blackbird 7th (by Black Woodlawn), dam of Bermerton Prince 
used by M. H. Donohoe, with her November heifer calf at foot; Oakfield 
Blackbird 16th by Erwin C, many times grand champion, and Blackbird 
Mary 3d by Black Woodlawn, out of Blackbird Mary—these are some of 
the Blackbirds in the sale, and they are just as geod lndivuheaite as their 
pedigrees read. Erona D by Imp. Prileno and out of an imported dam, is 
one of the best Trojan Erica cows of the breed. She is bred to Black Eston 
by Eston of Eshot. 

A well bred lot of young bulls are included, among the oldest being King 
Wm., one of the best young bulls the breed has produced. Some of the 
heifers are bred to him. Others tothe Escher bred bull, Black Eston by 
Imp. Eston of Eshot; dam by Imp. Edward R. 

The cattle are in good breeding condition. Your presence will be appre- 
ciated at sale. Write for the the sale catalog. Mention Wallacse’ Farmer. 


FRED KEPPERT, 


Auctioneer HORAN BROS., Floris, lowa 


LANAGHAN BROS., 























LANAGHAN BROS.’ ANNUAL SALE 


60 Short-horn Cattle 60 


CHARLOTTE, IOWA 
TUESDAY, FEB. 24 





25 COWS AND HEIFERS AND 25 BULLS 


RIGHT FORM—BEST QUALITY—TOPS OF THE BREED 





Some of the Scotch tribes represented 
are lLavenders, Orange Blossoms, 
Strathallans, Princess Royal and other 
good sorts. The entire offering is 
young, useful and reliable. The young 
bulls are an extra good lot for the 
number—practically all are of our own 
breeding. Gloster’s Kear 367190, a 
tried three-year-old is listed, and all 
of the bulls are the big, rugged, healthy 
kind that will satisfy breeder, ranch- 
man or farmer. Not a mean one in 
the bunch—so if you are in the market 
for a good young bull, or some choice 
heifers, we feel confident we can fit 
you out if you will send for a catalog 
and attend the sale. Parties will be 
met at Preston on the Milwaukee, and 


Charlotte on the Northwestern. ~) 

j 

CHARLOTTE, IOWA \ 
5 


COLS. REPPERT and TROY, Auctioneers 










































